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Mark where yon ruin frowns upon the ſtcep, 
The giant-ſpectre of departed power! 

Within thoſe ſhadowy walls and filent chambers 
Have ſtalked the crimes of days long paſt ! 


ON this day, Schedoni was more com- 
municative than on the preceding one. 
While they rode apart from the guide, 
he converſed with Ellena on various 
topics relative to herſelf, but without 
once alluding to Vivaldi, and even. con- 
deſcended to mention his deſign of diſ- 
poſing of her in a convent at ſome diſ- 
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tance from Naples, till it ſhould be con- 


vemient for him to acknowledge her for 


his daughter. But the difficulty of find- 
ing a ſuitable ſituation embarraſſed him, 
and he was diſconcerted by the aukward- 
neſs of introducing her himſelf to ſtran- 
gers, whoſe curiofity would be heightened 
by a ſenſe of their intereſt. 

Theſe conſiderations induced him the 
more eaſily to attend to the dittrets of 
Ellena, on her learning that ſhe was 
again to be placed at a diſtance from her 
home, and among ſtrangers; and the 
more willingly to liſten to the account 
ſhe gave of the convent della Picta, and 
to her requeſt of returning thither. But 
in whatever degree he might be inclined 
to approve, he liſtened without content- 
ing, and Ellena had only the conſolation 
of perceiving that he was not abſolutely 
determined to adopt his firſt plan. 

Her thoughts were too deeply cn- 
gaged upon her future proſpects to per- 
mit 
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mit leiſure for preſent fears, or probably 
ſhe would have ſuffered ſome return of 
thoſe of yeſterday, in traverſing the lonely 


- 


plains and rude vallies, through which 
the road lay. Schedoni was thankful te 
the landlord, who had advited him to 
keep the guide, the road being frequentiy 
obſcured amongit the wild heaths that 
{ſtretched around, and the eye often ſweep— 
ing over long tracts of country, without 
perceiving a village, or any human dwell- 
ing. During the whole morning, they 
had not met one traveller, and they con- 
tinued to proceed bencuili the heat ot᷑ 
noon, becauſe Schedoni had been unable 
to diſcover even a cottage, in which 
ſhelter and repoſe might be obtained. 

It was late in the day when the guide 
pointed out the grey walls of an edifice, 
which crowned the acclivity they were 
approaching. But this was ſo ſhrouded 
among woods, that no feature of it could be 
diſtinctly ſecn, and it did but ſlightly awa- 
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ken their hopes of diſcovering a convent, 
which might receive them with hoſpitality. 

The high banks overſhadowed with 
thickets, between which the road aſ- 
cended, ſoon excluded even a glimpſe 
of the walls; but, as the travellers turned 
the next projection, they perceived a per- 
on on the ſummit of the road, croſſing 


as if towards ſome place of reſidencc, 


and concluded that the edifice they had 
ſeen was behind the trees, among which. 
he had diſappeared. 

A few moments broaght them to the 
ſpot, where, retired at a thort diflance 
among the woods that browed the hill, 
they obſerved the extenſive remains of 
what feemed to have been a villa, and 
which, from the air of detolation it exhi- 
bited, Schedoni would have judged to be 
wholly deſerted, had he not already 
ſeen a perſon enter. Wearied and ex- 
hauſted, he determined to aſcertain whe- 


ther any refreſhment could be procured 
from 


E 


from the inhabitants within, and the party 
alighted before the portal of a deep and 
broad avenue of arched ſtone, which 
ſeemed to have been the grand approach 
to the villa, Over this majeſtic portal roſe 
the light holes and tall heads of aloes ; 
while the Indian-fig threw its broad leaves 
in many a luxuriant cluſter among the ca- 
pitals and rich ornaments below. The en- 
trance was obſtructed by fragments of co- 
lumns, and by the underwood that had taken 
root amongſt them. "The travellers, how- 
ever, eaſily overcame theſe interruptions : 
but, as the avenue was of confiderable ex- 
tent, and as its only ligbt proceeded from 
the portal, except what a few narrov” 
loops in the walls admitted, they ſoon 
found themſelves involved in an obfſcu- 
rity that rendered the way difficult, and 
Schedoni endeavoured to make himſelf 
heard by the perſon he had ſeen. The 
effort was unſucceſsful, but, as they pro- 
ceeded, a bend in the paſſage ſhewed a 
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diſtant glimmering of light, which ſerved 
to guide them to the oppoſite entrance, 
where an arch opened immediately into a 
court of the villa. Schedoni pauſed here 
in diſappointment, for every object ſeemed 
to bear evidence of abandonment and de- 
ſolation; and he looked, almoſt hopeleſsly, 
round the light colonnade which ran along 
three ſides of the court, and to the palme- 
tos that waved over the fourth, in ſearch of 
the perſon, who had been ſeen from the 
road. No human figure ſtole upon the 
Ter; ret the ant fears of EHena--al- 
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moſt imaged the form of Spaiairo gliding 
belind the columns, and ſhe ſtarted as 
the air ſhook over the wild plants that 
wreathed them, before the diſcovered that 
it was not the ſound of ſteps. At the ex- 
travagance of her ſuſpicions, however, 
and the weakneſs of her terrors, ſhe 
blaſhed, and endeavoured to reſiſt that 
propenſity to fear, which nerves long 
preſſed upon had occaſioned in her mind. 
Schedoni, 


2 


Schedoni, mean while, ſtood in the court, 
like the evil ſpirit of the place, examining 
its deſolation, and endeavouring to aſ- 
certain whether any perſon lurked in the 
interior of the building. Several doorways 
in the colonnade appeared to lead to cham- 
bers of the villa, and, after a ſhort hefita- 
tion, Schedoni, having determined to 
purſue his inquiry, entered one of them, 
and paſſed through a marble hall to a 
fuite of rooms, whoſe condition told how 
long it was tince they had been inha- 
bited. The roots had entirely vaniſhed, 
and even portions of the walls had fallen, 
and lay in maſſes amongſt the woods 
without, 

Perceiving that it was as uſcleſs as 
difficult to proceed, the confeſlor re- 
turned to the court, where the ſhade of 
the palmetos, at leaſt, offered an hoſ- 
pitable ſhelter to the wearied travellers. 
They repoſed themſelves beneath the tow- 
ering branches, on ſome fragments of a 
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marble fountain, whence the court opened 
to the extenſive landſcape, now mellowed 
by the evening beams, and partook of the 
remains of a repaſt, which had been de- 
poſited in the wallet of the guide. 

„This place appears to have ſuffered 
from an earthquake, rather than from 
time,” ſaid Schedoni, „ for the walls, 
though ſhattered, do not ſeem to have de- 
cayed, and much that has been ſtrong lies 
in ruin, while what is comparatively {hight 
remains uninjured ; theſe are certainly 
ſyraptoms of partial ſhocks of the carth. 
Do you know any thing of the hiſtory of 
this place, friend?“ 

« Yes, Signor,“ replied the guide. 

« Relate it, then.” 

„ ſhall never forget the earthquake 
that deſtroyed it, Signor; for it was felt 
all through the Garganus. I was then about 
ſixteen, and I remember it was near an 
hour before midnight that the great ſhock 
was felt, The weather had been almoſt 


ſtifling 


—_ 
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ſtifling for ſeveral days, ſcarcely a breath 
of air had ſtirred, and ſlight tremblings of 
the ground were noticed by many people. 
I had been out all day, cutting wood in 
the foreſt with my father, and tired enough 
we were, when 
This is the hiſlory of yourſelf,” ſaid 
Schedoni, interrupting him, * Who did 
this place belong to? 

Did any perſon ſuffer here ?” aſked 
Ellena. 

The Barone di Cambruſca lived here, 
roplied the guide. 


„ Hah! the Barone !” repeated Sche- 
doni, and ſunk into one of his cuſtomary 
ts of abſtraction. 

Ile was a Signor little loved in the 
country,” continued the guide, © and 


ſome people ſaid it was a judgment upon. 
him for ——” 


Was it not rather a judgment upon 
the country,” interrupted the Confeſſor, 
lifting up his head, and then ſinking again 
into filence, 
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marble fountain, whence the court opened 
to the extenſive landſcape, now mellowed 


by the evening beams, and partook of the 


remains of a repaſt, which had been de- 
poſited in the wallet of the guide. 

This place appears to have ſuffered 
from an earthquake, rather than from 
time,” ſaid Schedoni, © for the walls, 
though ſhattered, do not ſeem to have de- 
cayed, and much that has been ſtrong lies 
in ruin, while what is comparatively {light 
remains uninjured ; theſe are certainly 
ſymptoms of partial ſhocks of the earth, 
Do you know any thing of the hiſtory of 
this place, friend?“ 

« Yes, Signor,“ replied the guide. 

« Relate it, then.” 

I ſhall never forget the earthquake 


that deſtroyed it, Signor; for it was felt 


all through the Garganus. I was then about 


fixteen, and J remember it was near an 


hour before midnight that the great ſhock 
was felt. The weather had been almoſt 
ſtifling 
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ſtifling for ſeveral days, ſcarcely a breath 
of air had ſtirred, and ſlight tremblings of 
the ground were noticed by many people. 
I had been out all day, cutting wood in 
the foreſt with my father, and tired enough 
we were, when = 

This is the hiſlory of yourſelf,” ſaid 
Schedoni, interrupting him, * Who did 
this place belong to? 

« Did any perſon ſuffer here?“ aſked 
Ellena. 

The Barone di Cambruſca lived here, 
replied the guide. 

*« Hah! the Barone !” repeated Sche- 
doni, and ſunk into one of his cuſtomary 
fits of abſtraction. 

„He was a Signor little loved in the 
country,” continued the guide, “ and 


ſome people ſaid it was a judgment upon 


him for 8 
Was it not rather a judgment upon 


the country,” interrupted the Confeſſor, 


liſting up his head, and then ſinking again 


into filence, 
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«© I know not for that, Signor, but he 
had committed crimes enough to make 
one's hair ſtand on end. It was here that 
he —— 

Fools are always wondering at the 
actions of thoſe above them,” ſaid Sche- 
doni, teſtily; „ Where is the Barone 
now!“ 

% I cannot tell, Signor, but moſt likely 
where he deſerves to be, for he has never 
been heard of ſince the night of the earth- 


quake, and it is believed he was buricd 


under the ruins.” 

« Did any other perſon ſuffer?” re- 
peated Ellena. 

* You ſhall hear, Siamors," replicd the 
peaſant, © I happen to know ſomething 
about the matter, becauſe a couſin of our's 
lived in the family at the time, and my 
father has often told me all about it, 
as well as of the late lord's goings-on. 
It was near midnight when the great ſhock 
came, and the family, thinking of nothing 
at 
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at all, had ſupped, and been aſleep ſome 
time. Now it happened, that the Barone's 
chamber was in a tower of the old build- 
ing, at which people often wondered, 
becauſe, ſaid they, why ſhould he chuſe 
to ſleep in the old part when there are ſo 
many fine rooms in the new villa ? but ſo 
it was.” 

6 Come, diſpatch your meal,” ſaid 
Schedoni, awaking from his deep muſing, 
the ſun is ſetting, and we have yet far 
to go.“ 

« I will finiſn the meal and the ſtory 
together, Signor, with your leave,“ replied 
the guide. Schedoni did not notice what 
he ſaid, and, as the man was not for- 
bidden, he proceeded with his relation. 

Now it happencd, that the Barone's 


chamber was in that old tower, —if you 


will look this way, Signora, you _y lee - 

what 1s left of it.” 
Ellena turned her attention to where 
the guide pointed, and perceived the ſhat- 
tered 


(-14- 


tered remains of a tower riſing beyond 
the arch, through which ſhe had entered 
the court. 

© You ſee that corner of a window calc, 
left in the higheſt part of the wall, Sig- 
nora, continued the guide, © juſt by that 
fig-tree, which grows out of the ſtone.” 

« IT obſerve,” ſaid Ellena. 

& Well, that was one of the windows 
of the very chamber, Signora, and you 
ſee ſcarcely any thing elle is left of it. 
Yes, there 1s the door-caſe, too, but the 
door itfelf is gone; that little ſtaircaſe, 
which you ſce beyond it, led up to another 
ſtory, which nobody now would gueſs had 
ever been; for roof, and flooring, and 
all are fallen. I wonder how that little 
ſtaircaſe in the corner happened to hold ſo 
faſt !” 

Have you almoſt done?“ inquired 
Schedoni, who had not apparently at- 
tended to any thing the man ſaid, and 
now alluded to the refreſhment he was 
taking. 

Nes, 
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« Yes, Signor, I have not a great deal 
more to tell, or to eat either, for that 
matter, replied the guide; * but you 


ſhall hear. Well, yonder was the very 


chamber, Signora; at that door-caſe, 


Which is fill in the wall, the Barone 


came in; ah! he little thought, I warrant, 
that he ſhould never more go out at it! 
How long he had been in the room I do 
not know, nor whether he was aſleep, or 


awake, for there is nobody that can tell ; 


but when the great ſhock came, it ſplit 
the old tower at once, before any other 
part of the buildings. You fee that heap 
of ruins, yonder, on the ground, Signora, 


there he the remains of the chamber; 


the Barone, they ſay, was buried under 

them !” | 
Ellena ſhuddered while ſhe gazed upon 
this deſtructive maſs. A groan from 
Schedoni ſtartled her, and ſhe turned 
towards him, but, as he appeared ſhrouded 
in meditation, ſhe again directed her 
| attention 
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attention to this awful memorial. As her 
eye paſſed upon the neighbouring arch, 
ſhe was ſtruck with the grandeur of its 
proportions, and with its ſingular appear- 
ance, now that the evening rays glanced 
upon the overhanging ſhrubs, and darted 
a line of partial light athwart the avenue 
beyond. But what was her emotion, 
when ſhe perceived a perſon gliding away 
in the perſpective of the avenue, and, as 
he croſſed where the gleam fell, diſtin- 
guiſhed the figure and countenance nf 
Spalatro ! She had ſcarcely power faintly 
to exclaim, © Steps go there!“ before he 
had diſappeared; and, when Schedoni 
looked round, the vacuity and ſilence of 
folitude every where preyailed, 

Ellena now did not ſcruple poſitively to 
affirm that the had ſeen Spalatro, and 
Schedoni, fully ſenſible that, if her imagi- 
nation had not deluded her, the purpoſe 
of his thus tracing their route muſt be 
deſperate, immediately roſe, and, followed 


by 
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by the peaſant, paſſed into the avenue to 
aſcertain the truth, leaving Ellena alone 
in the court. He had ſcarcely diſap- 
peared before the danger of his adven- 
turing into that obſcure paſſage, where an 
aſſaſſin might ſtrike unſeen, forcibly oc- 


\ curred to Ellena, and ſhe loudly conjured 


him to return. She liſtened for his voices 
but heard only his retreating ſteps ; when, 
too anxious to remain where ſhe was, ſhe 
haſtened to the entrance of the avenue, 
But all was now huſhed ; neither voice, 
nor ſteps were diſtinguiſhed. Awed by 
tne gloom of the place, ſhe feared to ven- 
ture further, yet almoſt equally dreaded 
to remain alone in any part of the ruin, 
while a man ſo deſperate as Spalatro wa 
hovering about it. 

As the yet liſtened at the entrance of 


the avenue, a faint cry, which ſeemed 


to iſſue from the interior of the villa, 


reached her. The firſt dreadful ſurmiſe 


that ſtruck Ellena was, that they were 


mur- 
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murdering her father, who had proba- 
bly been decoyed, by another paſlage, 
back into ſome chamber of the ruin; 
when, inſtantly forgetting every fear 
for herſelf, ſhe haſtened towards the 
{pot whence ſhe judged the ſound to 
have iſſued. She entered the hall, which 
Schedoni had noticed, and paſſed on 
through a ſuite of apartments beyond. 
Every thing here, however, was filent, 
and the place apparently deſerted. The 
ſuite terminated in a paſlage, that ſeemed 
to lead to a diſtant part of the villa, and 
Ellena, after a momentary heſitation, 
determined to follow it. 

She made her way with difficulty be- 
tween the half demolithed walls, and was 
obliged to attend ſo much to her ſteps, 
that ſhe ſcarcely noticed whither ſhe was 
going, till, the deepening ſhade of the 
place recalling her attention, ſhe per- 
ceived herſelf among the ruins of the 
tower, whoſe hiſtory had been related 

by 
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by the guide; and, on looking up, 
obſerved ſhe was at the foot of the 
ſtaircaſe, which ſtill wound up the wall 


mat had led to the chamber of the Ba- 
'Tone. 
* At a moment leſs anxious, the cir- 


cumſtance would have aftecled her; 
but now, ſhe could only repeat her calls 


upon the name of Schedoni, and liſten 
for ſome ſignal that he was near. 


Still 


receiving no anſwer, nor hearing any 


further ſound of diſtreſs, ſhe began to 
hope that her fears had deceived her, 
and having aſcertained that the paſſage 
| terminated here, ſhe quitted the ſpot. 


On regaining the firſt chamber, El- 


lena reſted for a moment to recover 
breath; and, while ſhe leaned upon 


What had once been a window, opening 


of fire arms. 


to the court, ſhe heard a diſtant report 
The ſound ſwelled, and 


— ſeemed to revolve along the avenue 
through which Schedoni had diſappeared, 
| Sup- 
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—Suppoſing that the combatants were 
engaged at the furtheſt entrance, Ellena 
was preparing to go thither, when a 
ſudden ſtep moved near her, and, on 


turning, ſhe diſcovered, with a degree 


of horror that almoſt deprived her of 
recollection, Spalatro himſelf ſtcaling 
along the very chamber in which ſhe 
was. 
That part of the room which ſhe 
ſtood in, fell into a kind of receſs; and 
whether it was this circumſtance that 
prevenied him from immediately per- 
ceiving her, or that, his chief purpoſe 
being directed againſt another object, 
he did not chuſe to pauſe here, he paſſed 
on with ſkulking ſteps; and, before 
Ellena had determined whither to go, 
ſhe obſerved him croſs the court beſore 
her, and enter the avenue. As he had 
paſſed, he looked up at the window : 
and it was certain he then ſaw her, for 
he inſtantly faltered, but in the next 
mo- 
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moment proceeded ſwiftly, and diſap- 
peared in the gloom. | 

It ſeemed that he had not yet en- 
countered Schedoni, but it alſo occurred 
to Ellena, that he was gone into the 
avenue for the purpoſe of waiting to 


aſlaflinate him in the darkneſs. While 
ſhe was meditating ſome means of 
giving the Confeſſor a timely alarm of 
his danger, ſhe once more diſtinguiſhed 
his voice. It approached from the 
avenue, and Ellena immediately calling 
aloud that Spalatro was there, entreated 
him to be on his guard. In the next in- 
ſtant a piſtol was fired there. 

Among the voices that ſucceeded the 


e report, Ellena thought ſhe diſtinguiſhed 


groans. Schedoni's voice was in the 
next moment heard again, but it ſeemed 


_ Faint and low. The courage which ſhe 
had before exerted was now exhauſted ; 


ſhe remained fixed to the ſpot, unable 


h to encounter the dreadful ſpectacle that 


pro- 
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probably awaited her in the avenue, and 


almoſt ſinking beneath the expectation 


of it. 


All was now huſhed ; ſhe liſtened for 
Schedoni's voice, and even for a foot- 
ſtep—in vain. To endure this ſtate of 
uncertainty much longer was ſcarcely 


poſſible, and Ellena was endeavouring 
to collect fortitude to meet a knowledge 


of the worſt, when ſuddenly a feeble 
groaning was again heard. It ſeemed 
near, and to be approaching ſtill nearer. 
At that moment, Ellena, on looking to- 
wards the avenue, perceived a figure co- 
vered with blood, paſs into the court. A 
film, which drew over her eyes, prevented 
her noticing further. She tottered a few 
paces back, and caught at the fragment 
of a pillar, by which ſhe ſupported 
herſelf. The weakneſs was, however, 
tranſient ; immediate aſſiſtance appeared 
neceſſary to the wounded perſon, and 
pity ſoon predominating over horror, * 


ſhe 


When, 
round in ſearch of Schedoni, he was no 
where to be ſeen; the court was again 
ſolitary and filent, till ſhe awakened all 
its echoes with the name of father. 
While ſhe repeated her calls, ſhe haſtily 
examined the colonnade, the ſeparated 
.chamber which opened immediately from 
it, and the ſhadowy ground beneath 


0 time, 
| . Schedoni, but Spalatro might be the 


1 


mme recalled her ſpirits, and haſtened to 


the court. 


on reaching it, ſhe looked 


the palmetos, but without diſcovering 


any perſon. 


As ſhe turned towards the avenue, 


however, a track of blood on the ground 
told her too certainly where the wounded 
perſon had paſſed. 
the entrance of a narrow paſſage, that 
| ö ſeemingly led to the foot of the tower; 
but here ſhe heſitated, fearing to truſt 


It guided her to 


the obſcurity beyond. For the firſt 


Ellena conjectured, that not 


per- 
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perſon ſhe had ſeen, and that, though 
he was wounded, vengeance might give 
him ſtrength to ſtrike his ſtiletto at the 
heart of whomſoever approached him, 
while the duſkineſs of the place would fa- 
vour the deed. | 

She was yet at the entrance of the 
paſſage, fearful to enter, and reludtant 
to leave it, liſtening for a ſound, and 
ſtill hearing at intervals, ſwelling though 
feeble groans; when quick ſteps were 
ſuddenly heard advancing up the grand 
avenue, and preſently her own name 
was repeated loudly in the voice of 
Schedoni. His manner was hurried as 
he advanced to meet her, and he threw an 
eager glance round the court.” © We 
mult be gone,” ſaid he, in a low tone, 
and taking her arm within his. Have 
you ſcen any one pals ?” 

J have ſeen a wounded man enter 
the court, rephed Ellena, © and feared 


he was yourſelf,” 
« Where ? 


5 


A © = Hed 


the Conſeſſor. 


. 


„Where? — Which way did he go!“ 
inquired Schedoni, eagerly, while his 
yes glowed, and his countenance be- 
came fell. 

Ellena, inſtantly comprehending his 


motive for the queſtion, would not ac- 


knowledge that ſhe knew whither Spa- 
latro had withdrawn; and, reminding 


him of the danger of their fituation, ſhe 


entreated that they might quit the villa 
immediately. 

The ſun is already ſet,” ſhe added. 
«] tremble at what may be the perils 


of this place at ſuch an obſcure hour, 


and even at what. may be thoſe of our road 

at a later !” 

* You are ſure he was wounded ?” ſaid 

Joo ſure,” replied Ellena, faintly. 
Too ſure!” ſternly exclaimed Sche- 

doni. 

Let us depart, my father; O let us 


go this inſtant !” repeated Ellena. 
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c What is the meaning of all this!“ | 


aſked Schedoni, with anger. © You 
cannot, ſurely, have the weakneſs to pity 
this fellow!“ 
et is terrible to ſee any one ſuffer,” 
ſaid Ellena. © Do not, by remaining 
here, leave me a poſiibility of grieving for 
you. What anguiſh it would occaſion 
you, to ſee me bleed; judge, then, what 
muſt be mine, if you are wounded by the 
dagger of an ailaſlin !” 
Schedoni ſtifled the groan which ſwelled 
ſrom his heart, and abruptly turned away. 
% You trifle with me,” he ſaid, in the 
next moment: © you do not know that 
the villain is wounded. I fired at him, it 
is true, at the inſtant I ſaw him enter 
the avenue, but he has eſcaped me. 
What reaſon have you for your ſuppo— 
ſition ?” Pee, 
Ellena was going to point to the track 
of blood on the ground, at a little diſ- 
tance, but reſtrained herſelf ; conſidering 
that 


8 


that this might guide him on to Spa- 
latro, and again ſhe entreated they might 
depart, adding, O! ſpare yourſelf, and 
Him!“ | 

* « What ! ſpare an aſſaſſin!“ ſaid Sche- 
doni, impatiently. 

„An aſſaſſin ! He hos, then, attempted 
. your life?“ exclaimed Ellena. 

Why no, not abſolutely that,” replied 
Schedoni, recollecting himfelf, © but— 
what docs the fellow do here? Let me 
paſs, I will find him.” | 
elena ſtill hung upon his garment, 
while, with perſuaſive tenderneſs, ſhe en- 

dcavoured to awaken his humanity. “ O! 
if you had ever known what it was to 
expect inſtant death,” ſhe continued, 
you would pity this man now, as he, 

Perhaps, has ſometime pitied others! 1 

have known ſuch ſuffering, my father, 

Jana can, therefore, feel even for him!“ 

Do you know for whim you are 

ſicading ? ſaid the diſtracted Schedoni, 

B 2 while 
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while every word ſhe had uttered ſeemed 
to have penetrated his heart. The ſurprize 
which this queſtion awakened in Ellena's 
countenance, recalled him to a conſci- 
ouſneſs of his imprudence; he recollected 
that Ellena did not certainly know the 
office with which Spalatro had been com- 
miſſioned againſt her: and when he con- 
ſidered that this very Spalatro, whom 
Ellena had with ſuch ſimplicity ſuppoſed 
to have, at ſome time, ſpared a life through 
pity, had in truth ſpared her own, and, 
yet more, had been eventually a means 
of preventing him from deſtroying his 
own child, the Confeſſor turned in horror 
from his deſign; all his paſſions changed, 
and he abruptly quitted the court, nor 
pauſed till he reached the furtheſt ex- 


tremity of the avenue, where the guide 


was in waiting with the horſes. 


A recollection of the conduct of Spi- 
latro reſpecting Ellena had thus induced 
Schedoni to ſpare him; but this was all ; 
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it did not prevail with him to inquire into 
the condition of this man, or to mitigate 
his puniſhment ; and, without remorſe, 
he now left him to his fate. 

With Ellena it was otherwiſe ; though 
ſhe was ignorant of the obligation ſhe 
owed him, ſhe could not know that any 
human being was left under ſuch circum- 
ſtances of ſuffering and ſolitude without 
experiencing very painful emotion ; but, 
conſidering how expeditiouſly Spalatro 
had been able to remove himſelf, ſhe en- 
deavoured to hope that his wound was not 
mortal. 

The travellers, mounting their horſes 
in ſilence, left the ruin, and were for 
ſome time too much engaged by the 
impreſſion of the late occurrences, to 
converſe together. When, at length, El- 
lena inquired the particulars of what had 
paſſed in the avenue, ſhe underſtood that 
Schedoni, on purſuing Spalatro, had ſeen 
him there only for a moment. Spalatro 
B 3 had 


6 
had efcaped by ſome way unknown to 
the Conſeſſor, and had regained the in— 
terior of the ruin, while his purſuers 
were yet following the avenue. The cry 
which Ellena had imagined to proceed 
from the interior, was uttcred, as it now 
appeared, by the guide, who, in his 
haſte, had fallen over ſome fragments 
of the wall that lay ſcattered in the 
avenue: the firſt report of arms had 
been from the trombone, which Schedoni 
had diſcharged on reaching the portal; 
and the laſt, when he fired a piſtol, on 
perceiving Spalatro paſling from the court. 

« We have had trouble enough in run- 
ning after this fellow,” ſaid the guide, 
* and could not catch him at laſt, It 
is ſtrange that, if he came to look for 
us, he ſhould run away ſo when he 
had found us! I do not think he meant 
us any harm, after all, elſe he might have 
done it eaſily enough in that dark pallage ; 
inſtead whereof he only took to his heels!“ 

| &« Silence!“ 
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c Silence!“ ſaid Schedoni, © fewer 
words, friend.” 

„ Well, Signor, he's peppered now, 
however; ſo we nced not be afraid; 
his wings are clipped for one while, ſo 
he cannot overtake us. We need not 
be in ſuch a hurry, Signor, we ſhall 
get to the inn in good time yet. It is 
upon a mountain yonder, whoſe top 
you may fee upon that red fireak in 
the weſt. He cannot come aſter us; I 
myſelf ſaw his arm was wounded.” 

* Did you ſo ?” ſaid Schedoni, ſharply: 
© and pray where was you when you ſaw 
ſo much? It was more than I ſaw.” 

was cloſe at your heels, Signor, 
when you fired the piſtol.” 

* I do not remember to have heard 
you there,” obſerved the Conſeſſor: © and 
why did not you come ſorward, inſtead 
of retreating ? And where, alſo, did you 
hide yourſelf while I was ſgarching for 
the fellow, inſtead of aſſiſting me in the 
purſuit 2” 
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The guide gave no anſwer, and El- 
lena, who had been attentively obſerv- 
ing him during the whole of this con- 
verſation, perceived that he was now 
conſiderably embarraſſed; ſo that her 
former ſuſpicions as to his integrity be- 
gan to revive, notwithſtanding the ſe- 
veral circumſtances which had occurred 
to render them improbable. There was, 
however, at preſent no opportunity for 
further obſervation, Schedoni having, 
contrary to the advice of the guide, im- 
mediately quickened his pace, and the 
Horſes continuing on the full gallop, till 
a ſleep aſcent compelled them to relax 
their ſpeed. | 

Contrary to his uſual habit, e 
now, while they ſlowly aſcended, ap- 
peared deſirous of converſing with this 
man, and aſked him ſeveral queſtions 
relative to the villa they had left ; and, 
whether it was that he really felt an in- 
tereſt on the ſubject, or that he wiſhed 

to 


Fa 


= 
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to diſcover if the man had deceived him 


in the circumſtances he had already nar- 
rated, from which he might form a 


judgment as to his general character, he 


preſſed his inquiries with a patient mi- 
nuteneſs, that ſomewhat ſurprized Ellena. 


During this converſation, the deep twi- 
light would no longer permit her to 


notice the countenance of either Sche- 


doni, or the guide, but ſhe gave much 


attention to the changing tones of their 
voices, as different circumſtances and 
emotions ſeemed to affect them. It is to 
be obſerved, that during the whole of this 
diſcourſe, the guide rode at the ſide of 
Schedoni. 

While the Confeſſor appeared to be 


| muſing upon ſomething, which the peaſant 
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"vp had related reſpecting the Barone di Cam- 


bruſca, Ellena inquired as to the fate of 
the other inhabitants of the villa. 
The falling of the old tower was 


enough for them,” replied the guide; 


© the craſh waked them all directly, and 
B 5 « they. 


(34 )) 
they had time to get out of the new 
buildings, before the ſecond and third 
ſhocks laid them alſo in ruins. They 
ran out into the woods for ſafety, and 
found it too, for they happened to take 
a different road from the earthquake. Not 
a ſoul ſuffered, except the Barone, and 
he deſerved it well enough. O! I could 
tell ſuch things that I have heard of 
him! —— 

«© What became of the reſt of the 
family?“ interrupted Schedoni. 

« Why, Signor, they were ſcattered 
here and there, and cvery where; and 
they none of them ever returned to the old 
ipot. No! no! they had ſuffered enough 
there already, and might have ſuffered to 
this day, if the earthquake had not hap- 
pened.“ 


, © Tf it had not happened?“ repeated 
Ellena. 

o Aye, Signora, for that put an end to 
| the Barone. If thoſe walls could but 
ſpeak, they could tell ſtrange things, for *' 
| they 


＋ 2 
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they have looked upon ſad doings: and 
that chamber, which I ſhewed you, Sig- 
nora, nobody ever went into it but him- 


ſelf, except the ſervant, to keep it in 


order, and that he would ſcarcely ſuffer, 


and always ſtaid in the room the while.“ 


idle dream are you relating now? 


* He had probably treaſure ſecreted 


there,“ obſerved Ellena. 


« No, Signora, no treaſure! He had 


always a lamp burning there; and ſome- 


times in the night he has been heard— 


Once, indeed, his valet happened to—” 


“Come on, ſaid Schedoni, inter- 


rupting him; “ keep pace with me. What 


„. 


It is about the Barone di Cambruſca, 
Signor,“ replied the guide, raiſing his 
voice, © him that you was aſking me ſo 
much about juſt now. I was ſaying what 
ſtrange ways he had, and how that, on 
one ſtormy night in December, .as my 
couſin Franciſco told my father, who told 
me, and he lived in the family at the 
time it happenedjgg—- | 
B 6 What 
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% What happened?” ſaid Schedoni, 
haſtily. 

* What I am going to tell, Signor. 
My coufin lived there at the time; fo, 
however unbelievable it may ſeem, you 
may depend upon it, it is all true. My 
father knows I would not believe it my- 
ſelf till—“ 

« Enough of this,” ſaid Schedoni; 
© no more. What family had this Ba- 
rone—had he a wife at the time of this 
deſtructive ſhock ?” 

« Yes, truly, Signor, he had, as I was 
going to tell, if you would but condeſcend 
to have patience.” 

«© The Barone had more need of that, 
friend; I have no wife.” —< The Barone's 
wife had moſt need of it, Signor, as you 
ſhall hear. A good ſoul, they ſay, was 
the Baronefla | but luckily ſhe died many 
years before. He had a daughter, alſo, 
and, young as ſhe was, ſhe had lived too 


long, but for the earthquake which ſet 
her free. 


5 « How 


y 


B 


4 
How far is it to the inn? ſaid the 


Confeſſor, roughly. 


« When we get to the top of this hill, 
Signor, you will ſee it on the next, if 


any light is ſtirring, for there will only 
be the hollow between us. But do not be 


frightened, Signor, the fellow we left can- 


not overtake us. Do you know much 
about him, Signor?“ 


Schedoni inquired whether the trom- 


bone was charged ; and, diſcovering that 
it was not, ordered the man to load im- 


mediately. 
« Why, Signor, if you knew as much 


of him as I do, you could not be more 


afraid!“ ſaid the peaſant, while he ſtopped 
to obey the order. 

* I underſtood that he was a ſtranger 
to you!“ obſerved the Confeflor, with 
ſurprize. 

Why, Signor, ke' is, and he is not; 


] know more about him than he thinks 
for,” 


Lou 
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© You ſeem to know a vaſt deal too 
much of other perſons affairs,” faid Sche- 
doni, in a tone that was meant to filence 
him. 

“ Why, that is juſt what he would 
fay, Signor ; but bad deeds will out, whe- 
ther people like them to be known or not. 
This man comes to our town ſometimes 
to market, and nobody knew where he 
came from for a long while; ſo they ſet 
themſelves to work and found it out at 


laſt.” 


6 We ſhall never reach the ſummit of 


this hill,“ ſaid Schedoni, teſtily. 

« And they found out, too, a great 
many ſtrange things about him,“ con- 
tinued the guide. 

Ellena, who had attended to this diſ- 
courſe with a degree. of curioſity that 
was painful, now liſtened impatiently for 
what might be further mentioned concern- 
ing Spalatro, but without daring to in- 
vite, by a ſingle queſtion, any diſcoyery 

on 
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pn a ſubject which appeared to be ſo inti- 
mately connected with Schedoni. 

et was many years ago,” rejoined the 
guide, © that this man came to live in 


that ſtrange houſe on the on ſhore. It 
had been ſhut up ever ſince— 


« What are you talking of now?“ in- 


terrupted the Confeſſor, ſharply. 


Why, Signor, you never will let me 


tell you. You always ſnap me up fo 
ſhort at the beginning, and then aſk 
what Jam talking about! I was going 


to begin the ſtory, and it is a pretty long 


once. But firſt of all, Signor, who do 
you ſuppoſe this man belonged to? And 
| what do you think the people determined 


do do, when the report was firſt ſet a-going ? 


only they could not be ſure it was true, 
and any body would be unwilling TR 


to believe ſuch a ſhocking—“ 


I have no. curioſity on the ſubject,“ re- 
plied the Confeſſor, ſternly interrupting 
him; “ and deſire to hear no more con- 
cerning N. 
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I meant no harm, Signor,” ſaid the 


man; * I did not know it concerned 


you. | 
“ And who ſays that it does concern 
me? 

Nobody, Signor, only you ſeemed to 
be in a bit of a paſſion, and ſo I thought 
But I meant no harm, Signor, only 
as he happened to be your guide part of 
the way, I gueſſed you might like to know 
ſomething of him.” 

* All that I defire to know of my guide 
is, that he does his duty,” replied Sche- 
doni, © that he conducts me ſafely, and 
underſtands when to be filent.” 

To this the man replied nothing, but 
ſlackened his pace, and ſlunk behind his 
reprover. 

The travellers reaching, ſoon after, the 
ſummit of this long hill, looked out for 
the inn of which they had been told; 
but darkneſs now confounded every ob- 
jet, and no domeſtic light twinkling, 

however 
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however diſtantly, through the gloom, 
gave ſignal of ſecurity and comfort. They 
deſcended dejectedly into the hollow of the 
mountains, and found themſelves once 
morc immerged in woods. Schedoni 
again called the peaſant to his fide, and 
bade him keep abreaſt of him, but he 
did not diſcourſe; and Ellena was too 
thoughtful to attempt converſation. The 
hints which the guide had thrown out 
reſpecting Spalatro, had increaſed her cu- 
rioſity on that ſubject; but the conduct 


of Schedoni, his impatience, his embar- 


raſſment, and the deciſive manner in 
* which he had put an end to the talk of the 
peaſant, excited a degree of ſurprize, that 
bordered on aſtoniſhment. As ſhe had, 
however, no clue to lead her conjectures 
to any point, ſhe was utterly bewildered 
in ſurmiſe, underſtanding only that Sche- 
doni had been much more deeply con- 


| | Y nected with Spalatro than ſhe had hitherto 


F 4 ; believed. 
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The travellers having deſcended into 
the hollow, and commenced the aſcent of 
the oppolite height, without diſcovering 
any ſymptom of a neighbouring town, 
began again to fear that their conductor 
had deceived them. It was now ſo dark 
that the road, though the ſoil was a lime- 
ſtone, could ſcarcely be diſcerned, the 
woods on either fide forming a “ cloſe 
dungeon of innumerous boughs,” that to- 
tally excluded the twilight of the ſtars, 

While the Confeſſor was queſtioning 
the man, with ſome ſeverity, a faint 
ſhouting was heard from a diſtance, and 
he ſtopped the horſes to liſten from what 
quarter it came, ; 

That comes the way we are going, 
Signor,” laid the guide. 

„Hark!“ exclaimed Schedoni, * thoſe 
are ſtrains of revelry!“ 

A confuſed ſound of voices, laugliter, 
and muſical inſtruments, was heard, and, 
as the air blew ſtronger, tamborines and 


flutes were diſtinguiſhed, 


« Oh! 


le 
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« Oh! Oh! we are near the end of our 


Journey! * ſaid the peaſant; “ all this 


comes from the town we are going to. 


But what makes them all ſo merry, I 


wonder!“ | 
2 Fllena, revived by this intelligence, 
followed with alacrity the ſudden ſpeed of 
the Confeſſor; and preſently reaching a 


point of the mountain, where the woods 


3 opened, a cluſter of lights on another 


* ſummit, a little higher, more certainly an- 


- nounced the town. 


They ſoon after arrived at the ruinous 


: gates, which had formerly led to a place 
ol ſome ſtrength, and paſſed at once from 
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darkneſs and deſolated walls, into a mar- 
ket place, blazing with light and reſound- 
ing with the multitude. Booths, fantaſti- 
cally hung with lamps, and filled with 
merchandize of every kind, diſpoſed in the 
gayeſt order, were ſpread on all ſides, and 
peaſants 1 in their dale Floaths and par- 


1 


was a band of muſicians, and there a 
group of dancers; on one ſpot the outre 
humour of a zanni provoked the never- 
failing laugh of an Italian rabble; in an- 
other the 1mprov/atore, by the pathos of 
his ſtory, and the perſuaſive ſenſibility of 
his ſtrains, was holding the attention of 
his auditors, as in the bands of magic. 
Further on was a ſtage raiſed for a diſplay 
of fire-works, and near this a theatre, 
where a mimic opera, the © ſhadow of a 
ſhade,” was exhibiting, whence the roar 
of laughter, excited by the principal bufo 
within, mingled with the heterogeneous 
voices of the venders of ice, maccaroni, 
ſherbet, and diavoloni, without. 

The Confeſlor looked upon this ſcene 
with diſappointment and ill-humonr, and 
bade the guide go before him, and ſhew 
the way to the beſt inn ; an office which 


the latter undertook with great glee, though 


he made his way with difficulty, © To 
think I ſhould not know it was the time 
of 


( 45 ) 


of the fair!” ſaid he, © though, to ſay 
truth, I never was at it but once in my 
life, and then I was only three months 
old, ſo it is not ſo ſurpriſing, Signor.“ 


« Make way through the crowd,“ ſaid 


Schedoni. 


« After jogging on ſo long in the dark, 


Signor, with nothing at all to be ſeen,“ 
continued the man, without attending to 
the direction, „then to come, all of a 
ſudden, to ſuch a place as this, why it is 
like coming out of purgatory into paradiſe! 


Well! Signor, you have forgot all your 
quandaries now; you think nothing now 


about that old ruinous place where we 


had ſuch a race aſter the man, that would 
not murder us; but that ſhot I fired did 
his buſineſs.” 
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* You fired!” ſaid Schedoni, arouſed 
by the aſſertion. 

„Les, Signor, as I was looking over 
your ſhoulder; I ſhould have thought 
you muſt have heard it !” 

I ſhould have thought ſo, too, friend.” 

Aye, 


„ 

& Aye, Signor, this fine place has put 
all that out of your head, | warrant, as 
well as what I ſaid about that ſame fellow; 
but, indeed, Signor, I did not know he 
was related to you, when I talked fo of 
him. But, perhaps, for all that, you 
may not know the piece of his ſtory I was 
going to tell you, when you cut me off ſo 
ſhort, though you are better acquainted 
with one another than I gueſſed for; ſo, 
when I come in from the fair, Signor, 
if you pleaſe, I will tell it you; and it 
is a pretty long hiſtory, for J happen to 
know the whole of it; though, where you 
cut me ſhort, when you was in one of 
thoſe quandaries, was only juſt at the be- 
ginning, but no matter for that, I can be- 
gin it again, for ——” 

„What is all this!” ſaid Schedoni, 
again recalled from one of the thoughtful 
moods in which he had fo habitually in- 
dulged, that even the buſtle around him 
had failed to interrupt the courſe of his 

4 mind. 


13 


Wind. He now bade the peaſant be ſilent; 
but the man was too happy to be tractable, 
and proceeded to exprets all he felt, as 
the advanced ſlowly through the crowd. 
Mery object here. was to him new and 


dlichtſul; and, nothing doubting that it 


muſt be equally ſo to every other perſon, 
he was continually pointing out to the 


proud and gloomy Conſeſſor the trivial 


ſabje&s of his own admiration. ** See! 


Signor, there is Punchinello, ſee! how 


he eats the hot maccarom! And look 


! there, Signor! there is a juggler! O! 


$ Signor, ſtop one minute, to look at 
tis tricks. See ! he has turned a monk 
into a devil already, in the twinkling of 


3 mn eye!“ 


„Silence! and proceed, ſaid Sche- 


] Soni 


That is what! ſay, Signor: —ſilence! 


8 1 the people make ſuch a noiſe that I 


annot hear a word you ſpeak.— Silence, 


ere! 
N 7 
8 


6 Con- 
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* Conſidering that you could not hear, 
you have anſwered wonderfully to the 
purpoſe,” ſaid Ellena. 

«© Ah! Signora! is not this better than 
thoſe dark woods and hills? But what 
have we here? Look, Signor, here is a 
fine ſight !” 

The crowd, which was aſſembled round 
a ſtage on which ſome perſons groteſquely 
dreſſed, were performing, now interrupt- 
ing all further progreſs, the travellers were 
compelled to ſtop at the foot of the plat- 
form. The people above were acting 
what ſeemed to have been intended for a 
tragedy, but what their ſtrange geſtures, | 
uncouth recitation, and incongruous coun- 
tenances, had transformed into a comedy. 

Schedoni, thus obliged to pauſe, with- 
drew his attention from the ſcene ; Ellena 
conſented to endure it, and the peaſant, |: 
with gaping mouth and ſtaring eyes, ſtood |? 
like a ſtatue, yet not knowing whether he 
ought to laugh or cry, till ſuddenly turn- 
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i 13 to the Confeſſor, whoſe horſe 


was of neceſſity cloſe to his, he ſeized his 
arm, and pointing to the ſtage, called 


et, Look! Signor, ſee! Signor, what 
'afcoundrel | what a villain! See! he has 
mprdered his own daughter PP; 


At theſe terrible words, the indignation 
of Schedoni was done away by other emo- 
tions; he turned his eyes upon the ſtage, 
and perceived that the actors were per- 
forming the ſtory, of Virginia, It was at 
the moment when ſhe was dying in the 


ms of her father, who was holding up 
"the poniard with which he had ſtabbed 


her. The feelings of Schedoni, at this 
mſtant, inficied a puniſhment almoſt 


— Worthy of the crime he bad meditated. 

Elena, ſtruck with the action, and 
Pith the contraſt which it ſeemed to offer 
f to what ſhe believed to have been the late 
| eonduct of Schedoni towards herſelf, 


4 » Wi 


. at him with moſt expreſſive tender- 


= and as his glance met her s, ſhe per- 
Vor. III. C ceived, 


8 


ceived, with ſurprize, the changing emo. 
tions of his ſoul, and the inexplicabl: 


character of his countenance. Stung to 


the heart, the Confeſſor furiouſly ſpurred 


his horſe, that he might eſcape from the 


ſcene, but the poor animal was too ſpirit- 
leſs and jaded, to force its way through 
the crowd; and the peaſant, vexed at 
being hurried from a place where, almoſt 
for the firſt time in his life, he was ſuffer: 
ing under the ſtrange delights of artificial 
grief, and half angry, to obſerve an ani- 
mal, of which he had the care, ill treated, 
loudly remonſtrated, and feized the bridle 
of Schedoni, who, ſtill more incenſed, 
was applying the whip to the ſhoulders o 
the guide, when the crowd ſuddenly fel 
back and opened a way, through which 
the travellers paſſed, and arrived, with 


little further interruption, at the door of 7 


the inn. 


Schedoni was not in a humour which 
rendered tim fit to encounter difficulties, 
and 


: ( 51. }) 
and full leſs the vulgar ſquabbles of a 


place already crowded with gueſts ; yet it 
was not without much oppoſition that 


he at length obtained a lodging for the 


Wight. The peaſant was not leſs anxious 
for the accommodation of his horſes; and, 
| when Ellena heard him declare, that the 
0 animal, which the Confeſſor had ſo cruelly 


ſpurred, ſhould have a double feed, and a 


bed of firaw as high as his head, if he him- 
elf went without one, ſhe gave him, un- 
noticed by Schedoni, the only ducat ſhe 


| 5 left. 
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CHAP. II. 


But, if you be afraid to hear the worſt, 
Then let the worſt, unheard, fall on your head.“ 
h | SHAKEFSPEAR, 


Scurpont paſſed the night without ſleep. 

The incident of the preceding evening had 

not only renewed the agonies of remorſe, 

but excited thoſe of pride and apprehen- 
ſion. There was ſomething in the con- 
duct of the peaſant towards him, which 
he could not clearly underſtand, though = 
his ſuſpicions were ſufficient to throw his 
mind into a ſtate of the utmoſt perturba- 3 
tion. Under an air of extreme ſimplicity, 3 
this man had talked of Spalatro, had diſ- 
covered that he was acquainted with much 
of his hiſtory, and had hinted that he 
knew by whom he had been employed; 
yet at the ſame time appeared unconſcious, * 
that 
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Poe se Schedoni's was the maſter-hand, 
which had directed the principal actions of 
5 the ruffian. At other times, his behaviour 
had ſeemed to contradict the ſuppoſition 
of his ignorance on this point; from ſome 
» Circumſtances he had mentioned, it ap- 
peared impoſſible but that he muſt have 
known who Schedoni really was, and 
P. "ven his own conduct had occafionally 
ad emed to acknowledge this, particularly 


le, -when, being interrupted in his hiſtory of 
n Spalatro, he attempted an apology, by 
n- 


fſaying, he did not know it concerned 
1 Schedoni: nor could the conſcious Sche- 
duni believe that the very pointed manner, 
sin which the peaſant had addreſſed him 
at the repreſentation of Virginia, was 
Y, © e accidental. He wiſbed to diſmiſs. 
1. ue man immediately, but it was firſt ne- 
b 1 ceſſary to aſcertain what he knew con- 
e erning him, and then to decide on the 
meaſures to be taken. It was, however, 
I a difficult matter to obtain this inſorma- 


| ( 
tion, without manifeſting an anxiety, 
which might betray him, if the guide had, 
at preſent, only a general ſuſpicion of the 
truth; and no leſs difficult to determine 
how to proceed towards him, if it ſhould 
be evident that his ſuſpicions reſted on 
Spalatro. To take him forward to Naples, 
was to bring an informer to his home ; 
to ſuffer him to return with his diſcovery, 
now that he probably knew the place of 
Schedoni's reſidence, was little leſs ha- 
zardous. His death only could ſecure the 
ſecret. 

Aſter a night paſſed in the tumult of 
ſuch conſiderations, the Conſeſſor ſum- 
moned the peaſant to his chamber, and, 
with ſome ſhort preface, told him he had 
no further oecaſion for his ſervices, add- 
ing, careleſsly, that he adviſed him to be 


on his guard as he re- paſſed the villa, leſt 


Spalatro, who might yet lurk there, 
ſhould revenge upon him the injury he 
had received. According to your ac- 
5 | count 


8 


„ 


count of him, he is a very dangerous fel- 
low,” added Schedoni; but your inſor- 
formation is, perhaps, erroneous.” _ 

= The guide began, teſtily, to juſtify him- 
£1f for his aflertions, and the Confeſſor 
then endeavoured to draw from him what 
he knew on the ſubject, But, whether 


the man was piqued by the treatment 


he had lately received, or had other rea- 
ſons for reſerve, he did not, at firſt, ap- 
pear ſo willing to communicate as for- 


merly. 


; © What you hinted of this man,” ſaid 


Schedoni, has, in ſome degree, exci- 
ted my curiofity : I have now a few mo- 
ments of leiſure, and you may relate, if 
you will, ſomething of the wonderful hiſ- 

7 tory you talked of,” 
would be tired before 1 got to the end of 


Th it 7 
4 it 7 


It is a long ſtory, Signor, and you 


7 


replied the peaſant; * and, craving 


1 2 Jour pardon, Signor, I don't much like 
to be ſnapped up ſo!” _ 
C4 «© Where 
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* Where did this man live?“ faid the 
Confeſſor. You mentioned ſomething 
of a houſe at the ſea-fide. 

Aye, Signor, there is a ſtrange hit. 
tory belonging to that houſe, too; but 
this man, as I was ſaying, came there al] 
of a ſudden, nobody know how ! and the 


place had been ſhut up ever ſince the 
Marcheſe——" 


«© The Marcheſec !” ſaid Schedoni, cold. 
Iy, © what Marcheſe, friend?“ “ Why, 
I mean the Barone di Cambruſca, Signor, 
to be ſure, as I was going to have told 
you, of my own accord, if you would 


only have let me. Shut up ever ſince the | 


Barone L left off there, I think.” 

« I underſtood that the Barone was 
dead!“ obſerved the Confeflor. 

« Yes, Signor, replied the peaſant, 
fixing his eyes on Schedoni; but what 
has his death to do with what I was tel- 
ling? This happened before he died.“ 


Schedoni, ſomewhat diſconcerted by 


this unexpected remark, forgot to reſent 
the 


( 57 ) 


ae familiarity of it. © This man, then, 
"this Spalatro, was connected with the 
Barone di Cambruſca?“ ſaid he. 
Ii . It was pretty well gueſſed ſo, Signor.“ 
„Howl no more than gueſſed?“ 
No, Signor, and that was more than 
al ugh for the Barone's liking, I war- 
2 . He took too much care for any 
+ thing certain to appear againſt him, and he 
was wiſe ſo to do, for if it had—it would 
. have been worſe for him. But I was 
„ ging to tell you the tory, Signor.“ 
2 ip «© What reaſons were there for believ-- 
ig this was an agent of the Barone di: 
_—*Eambruſca, friend ?” 
"1 thought you wiſhed to hear the 
ory, Signor.“ 
g = © In good time; but firſt what were 
Four reaſons ? 
One of them is enough, Signor, and 
N F 1 you would only have let me gone 
e on with the ſtory, you would 
ave found it out by this time, Signor.“ 
Cz. Schedoni 
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1 
| Schedoni frowned, but did not other. 


wiſe reprove the impertinence. of the re. 


mark. 


mind,” continued the peaſant, ** that 
it was ſuch a crime as nobody but the 
Barone di Cambruſca could have com- 
mitted ; there was nobody wicked enough, 
in our parts, to have done it but him 
Why is not this reaſon enough, Signor! 
What makes you look at me fo ? why 
the Bar6ne himſelf could hardly have 
looked worſe, if I had told him « 
much !” 

5 Be leſs prolix,” ſaid the Confeſſor, in 
a reſtrained voice. 


« Well then, Signor, to beak at the 
beginning. It is a good many years ago 
that Marco came firſt to our town. No.] 


the ſtory goes, that one ſtormy night 


Lou may ſpare yourſelf the trouble 
of relating the ſtory,” ſaid Schedoni, 
abruptly, 


It was reaſon enough, Signor, to my 
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WSruptly, «© Did you ever ſee the Barone 
you was ſpeaking of, friend ?“ 

Why did you bid me tell it, Signor, 
fipce you know it already! I have been 


5 5 re all this while, juſt a- "going to begin 


$9 


„and all for nothing 


f 1 << It is very ſurpriſing,” reſumed the 


ariful Schedoni, without having noticed 


What had been ſaid, © that if this Spa- 
latro was known to be the villain you 
| fay he 1s, not any ſtep ſhould have been 
0 taken to bring him to juſtice ! how hap- 


pened that? But, perhaps, all this ſtory 
was nothing more than a report.” 


4 « Why, Signor, it was every body's 


buſineſs, and nobody's, as one may ſay; 


1 then, beſides, nobody could prove What 
they had heard, and though every body 


elieved the ſtory juſt the ſame as if they 
had ſeen the whole, yet that, they ſaid, 


4 would not do in law, but they ſhould be 


made to prove it. Now, it is not one 


„1 ; | time in ten that any thing can be proved, 


C 6 Signor, 


—— 


C0} 


Signor, as you well know, yet we none o 


us believe it the leſs for that !” 


«© So, then, you would have had this 


man puniſhed for a murder, which, pro- 


bably, he never committed “ ſaid the 
Confeſſor. 

« A murder!“ repeated the peaſant. 

Schedoni was filent, but, in the next 
inſtant, ſaid, Did you not ſay it was a 
murder?“ 

* have not told you o, Signor!“ 

« What was the crime, then?“ reſu- 


med Schedoni, after another momentary | 
pauſe, © you ſaid it was atrocious, and 


what more ſo than—murder ?” His lip 


quivered as he pronounced the laſt word. 


The peaſant made no reply, but re- 1 
mained with his eyes fixed upon the Con- 


feſſor, and, at length, repeated, * Did 1 
ſay it was murder, Signor?“ 


* 


« If it was not that, ſay what it was, 


demanded the Confeſſor, haughtily; “but $ 


let it be in two words.“ 


5 
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N « As if a ſtory could be told in two 


3 words, Signor!“ 
4 « Well, well, be brief.” | 
„How can I, Signor, when the fry 


J- 
c A» ſo long!” 

„Iwill waſte no more time, ſaid Sche- 
t. Koni, going. 
it Well, Signor, I will do my beſt to 
2 make it ſhort, It was one ſtormy night in 


Pecember, that Marco Torma had been 
out fiſhing. Marco, Signor, was an old 
man that lived in our town when I was a 
ry 8 boy ; I can but juſt remember him, but 


d "ny father knew him well, and loved old 
ip Marco, and uſed often to ſay 88 8 
d. , « To the ſiory !” ſaid Schedoni. 

e- 1 Why I am telling it, Signor, as faſt 


n- a I can. This old Marco did not live 
1 n our town at the time it happened, but 
in ſome place, I have forgot the name of 
, it, near the ſea ſhore, What can the 
ut 4 name be! it is ſomething like | 

1 Well, what happened to this old 4 
As 1 Yard ? 3 «You 


3 
1 
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* You are out there, Signor, he was 
no old dotard ; but you ſhall hear. At 
that time, Signor, Marco lived in this 
place that I have forgot the name of, and 
was a fiſherman, but better times turned 
up afterwards, but that is neither here nor 
there, Old Marco had been out fiſhing ; 
1t was a ſtormy night, and he was glad 
enough to get on ſhore, I warrant. It 
was quite dark, as dark, Signor, I ſup- 
poſe, as it was laſt night, and he was 
making the beſt of his way, Signor, with 
ſome fiſh along the ſhore, but it being ſo 
dark, he loft his way notwithſtanding. 
The rain beat, and the wind blew, and he 
wandered about a long while, and could 
fee no light, nor hear any thing, but the 
ſurge near him, which ſometimes ſeemed 
as if it was coming to waſh him away. 
He got as far off it as he could, but he 
knew there were high rocks over the beach, F | 
and he was afraid he ſhould run his head 
_— them, if he went too far, I ſuppoſe. 1 "7 
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However, at laſt, he went up cloſe to 
them, and as he got a little ſhelter, he re- 


pplved to try no farther for the preſent. I 
gell it you, Signor, juſt as my father told it 
me, and he had it from the old man him- 
belt. 5 

Lou need not be ſo particular, re- 
plied the Confeſſor; “ ſpeak to the point. 


Well, Signor, as old Marco lay ſnug 


under the rocks, he thought he heard 
ſomebody coming, and he liſted up his 
head, I warrant, poor old ſoul ! as if he 
could have ſeen who it was; however, he 
{could hear, though it was ſo dark, and he 
heard the ſteps coming on; but he ſaid 
nothing yet, meaning to let them come 
cloſe up to him, before he diſcovered him- 
{ ſelf, Preſently he ſees a little moving 
| 1 light, and it comes nearer and nearer, till 
it was juſt oppoſite to him, and then he 
1 4 faw the ſhadow of a man on the ground, 
0 : and then he ſpied the man himſelf, with a 


cb 
3k * 


dark lantern, paſſing along the beach.” 


« Well, 


ſhall hear. 
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„% Well, well, to the purpoſe,” ſaid. 


Schedoni. 


«« Old Marco, Signor, my father ſays, 


was never ſtout-hearted, and he took it 
into his head this might be a robber, be- 


cauſe he had the lantern, though, for 


that matter, he would have been glad 
enough of a lantern himſelf, and ſo he 
lay quiet. But, preſently, he was in a rare 
fright, for the man. ſtopped. to reſt the 


load he had upon his back, on a piece of 


rock near him, and Old Marco ſaw him 
throw off a heavy ſack, and heard hin 
breathe hard, as if he was hugely: tired. 
I tell it, Signor, juſt as my father does.” 

© What was in the ſack ?” ſaid Schedoni, 
coolly. 
*All in good time, Signor ;” perhaps 
old Marco never found it out ; but you 
He was afraid, when he ſaw 


the ſack, to ſtir a lunb, for he thought it 
held booty. But, preſently, the man, with- 


out ſaying a word, heayed it on his ſhoul- 


ders 


ys 
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ders again, and ſtaggered auay with it 


along the beach, and Marco ſaw no more 
of him.” 


} « Well! what has he to do with your 


flory, then?” ſaid the Confeſſor, « Was 
this Spalatro : py 


# 3 « All in good time, Signor; you put 


me out. When the ſtorm was down a 
little, Marco crept out, and, thinking 
there muſt be a village, or a hamlet, or a 


= cottage, at no great diſtance, ſince this 
man had paſſed, he thought he would try 


n 


a little further. He had better have ſtaid 


where he was, for he wandered about a 
long while, and could ſee nothing, and 


is = what was worſe, the ſtorm came on louder 
= than before, and he had no rocks to ſhel- 
ter him now. While he was in this quan- 
dary, he ſees a light at a diſtance, and 
it came into his head this might be the 
XZ lantern again, but he determined to go 


on notwithſtanding, for if it was he 


1 could” ſtop ſhort, and if it was not, he 


ſhould 
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ſhould get ſhelter, perhaps; ſo on be 


went, and I e I ſhould have done 
the ſame, Signor.“ 

Well! this hiſtory never will have an 
end!“ ſaid Schedoni. 

« Well ! Signor, he had not gone far 
when he found out that it was no lantern, 
but a light at a window. When he came 
up to the houſe he knocked ſoftly at the 
door, but nobody came.” 

What houſe ?” inquired the Confel- 
ſor, ſharply. 

„The rain beat hard, Signor, and I 
warrant poor old Marco waited a long 


time before he knocked again, for he was 
main patient, Signor. O] how I have 
ſeen him liſten to a ys let it be ever fo 


long !” 


« I have need of his patience!” ſaid | 


Schedoni. 


When he newt again, Signor, the 3 
door gave way a little, and he found it 
was open, and ſo, as nobody. came, he 


thought fit to walk in of his own accord.” 
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* Pe do ! So he ſlirred up the fire, and tried 
4 to 


q (; 6p) 

The dotard ! what buſineſs had he to 

bs A curious?“ exclaimed Schedoni. | 
& Curious, Signor, he only ſought ſhel- 

11 He ſtumbled about in the dark, for 


u good while, and could find nobody, nor 
make nobody hear, but, at laſt, he came 


ig a room where there was ſome fire not 

quite out, upon the hearth, and he went 
up to it, to warm himſelf, till ſomebody 
mould come.” 


* What! was there nobody in the 
houſe ?” ſaid the Confeſſor. | 
% You ſhall hear, Signor. He had not 


been there, he ſaid, no, he was ſure not 


above two minutes, when he heard a 


ſtrange ſort of a noiſe in the very room 


Where he was, but the fire gave ſuch a 


poor light, he could not ſee whether any! 
2 was there.“ n 


„What was the noiſe ?” 


== © You put me out, Signor. He ſaid 


be did not much like it, but what could 
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to make it blaze a little, but it was as 
duſky as ever; he could ſee nothing, 
Preſently, however, he heard ſomebody - 
coming, and ſaw a light, and then a man 
coming towards the room where he was £ 
ſo he went up to him to aſk ſhelter,” = 
« Who was this man?“ ſaid Schedoni. 
« Aſk ſhelter. He ſays the man, when 
he came to the door of the room, turned 
as white as a ſheet, as well he might, to 
ſee a ſtranger, to find a ſtranger there, at 
that time of the night. I ſuppoſe I ſhould 1 
have done the ſame myſelf. The man 
4 


did not ſeem very willing to let him ſtay, 
but aſked what he did there, and ſuch 2 
like; but the ſtorm was very loud, and ſo 4 
Marco did not let a little matter daunt 
him, and, when he ſhewed the man what 1 
a fine fiſh he had in his baſket, and caid 
he was welcome to it, he ſeemed: more If | I 


willing.” Ia 4 
Incredible lꝰ exclaimed Schedoni, «the | 3 

Hockhead PP ett on | 4 {4 
; cc He | A ; 


* p 9 
„ 
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| i « He had wit enough for that matter, 
5 Signor; Marco ſays he appeared to be main 
1 f 


Hongry—— 


ls that any proof of his wit?“ ſaid 


Me Confeſſor, peeviſhly. 


1 You never will let me finiſh, Signor: 5 


in hungry; for he put more wood on 


e fire directly, to dreſs ſome of the fiſh. 
M hile he was doing this, Marco ſays his 
Heart, ſomehow, miſgave him, that this 


Was the man he ſaw on the beach, and he 
Jooked at him pretty hard, till the other 
aſked him, croſsly, what he ſtared at him 
& for; but Marco took care not to tell. 
While he was buſy making ready the fiſh, 
however, Marco, had an opportunity of 


J Hing him the more, and every time the 
| man looked round the room, which hap- 


pened to be pretty often, he had a notion 
was the ſame.” 


7% > © Well, and if it was the ſame,” ſaid 


7 4 4 _ 


oP k, hing in a ogrner, he had no doubt 


» 1edont. N 


*« But when "AR happened to ſpy the 


about 


E 

about the matter. He ſays his heart the: 
miſgave him fadly, and he wiſhed himſel 
ſafe out of the houſe, and determined, in 
his own mind, to get away as ſoon as be 
could, without letting the man ſuſped 
what he thought of him. He now gueſſed, 
too, what made the man look round th: 
room ſo often, and, though Marco thought 
before it was to find out if he had brought 
any body with him, he now believed i: 
was to fee whether his treaſure was ſafe.” 

© Aye, 3 enough,” obferved Sche- 


doni. 
Well, old Marco fat not much at 


his eaſe, while the fiſh was preparing. 


and thought it was, © out of the fryingpan 


into the fire with him ; but what could 


he do?” 


« Why get up and walk away, to be | 


ſure,” ſaid the Confeſſor, © as I ſhall do. 
if your ſtory laſts much longer.“ 

« You ſhall hear, Signor ; - he would | 
have done fo, if he had 9 this man 
would have let him, but——” _ 
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\ poſe, » ſaid Schedoni, impatiently, © and 
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„Well, this man was Spalatro, I ſup- 


this was the houſe on the ſhore you for- 


4 werly mentioned.“ 
How well you have gueſſed it, Sig- 


Hor! though, to ſay truth, I have been 


3 you to find it out for this half 


our,” 
1 Schedoni did not like the fignificant 
Jook which the peaſant aſſumed while he 
aid this, but he bade him proceed. 


At firſt, Signor, Spalatro hardly 


ſpoke a word, but he came to by de- 
Erces, and by the time the fiſh was nearly 
ready, he was talkative enough.” 


* 


Hlere the Confeſſor roſe, with ſome 
emotion, and paced the room. 


x 
8 
5 


“Poor old Marco, Signor, began to 
think better of him, and when he heard 
me rain at the caſements, he was loath to 
think of ſtirring. Preſently Spalatro went 


out of un room for a Plate to eat the 


14 — 
4 „Out 


6 


e Out of the room?“ ſaid Schedoni, 
and checked his ſteps. 5 

« Yes, Signor, but he took care to carry 
the light with him. However, Marco, 
who had a great deal of curiofity to — 

* Yes, he appears to have had a great 
deal, indeed! ſaid the Confeffor, and 
turning away, renewed his pace. 

© Nay, Signor, I am not come to that 
yet, he has ſhewn none yet ;—a great 
deal of curiofity to know what was in 
the ſack, before he conſented to let him- T 
ſelf ſtay much longer, thought this a good 


opportunity for looking, and as the fire 
was now pretty bright, he determined *Þ 
to ſee. He went up to the ſack, there- 
fore, Signor, and tried to lift it, but it 4 0 
was too heavy for him, though it did not Y 8 
ſeem full.” | 9 

Schedoni again checked his ſteps, and 3 * 
ſtood fixed before the peaſant. * 


He raiſed it, however, a little, Signor, 
but it fell from his hands, and with ſuch 
* a heavy 
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4 heavy weight upon the floor, that he 
as ſure it held no common booty. Juſt 


then, he fays, he thought he heard Spala- 
tro coming, and the ſound of the ſack 
was enough to have frightened him, and 
Marco quitted it; but he was miſta- 
ken, and he went to it again. But you 
on't ſeem to hear me, Signor, for you 
k as you do when you are in thoſe 
quandaries, ſo buſy a-thinking, and! 
> © Proceed,” ſaid Schedoni, ficrnly, and 
renewed his ſteps, © I hear you.” 
A Went to it again,” reſumed the pea- 


nt, cautiouſly taking up the ſtory at the 
Jt words he had dropped. He untied 


e ſtring, Signor, that held the ſack, and 


pened the cloth a little way, but think, 
Fignor, what he muſt have thought, when 


4 Y e felt —cold fleſh ! O, Signor ! and 


E 
\ ace of a corpſe within! O Signor!“ 


Eben. he ſaw by the light of the fire, the 


The peaſant, in the cagerneſs with 


Which he related this circumſtance, had 


VOL, III. D followed 


16 


followed Schedoni to the other end « 
the chamber, and he now took hold « 


his garment, as if to ſecure his attention 


to the remainder of the ftory. The Con. 


feſſor, however, continued his ſteps, and 
the peaſant kept pace with him, ſtill looſely 


bolding his garment. 


« Marco,” he reſumed, © was ſo tert 
fied, as my father ſays, that he hardh 


knew where he was, and I warrant, i 
one could have ſcen him, he looked « 
white, Signor, as you do now.” 


The Conſeſſor abruptly withdrew hi 


garment from the peaſant's graſp, ant 
ſaid, in an inward voice, „If I an 


thocked at the mere mention of ſuch : 


ſpectacle, no wonder he was, who behel 


it!” After the pauſe of a moment, b. 


added,. But what followed ?” 


% Marco fays he had no power to ti. 


up the cloth again, Signor, and when b 
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'came to his thoughts, his only fear Wah, ® 9 
left Spalatro ſhould return, though he hal * 


hard 
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bardly been gone a minute, before he 
could get out of the houſe, for he cared 
nothing about the ſtorm now. And ſure 
gh he heard him coming, but he 


managed to, get out of the room, into a 


pafſſage another way from that Spalatro 
Was in. And luckily, too, it was the ſame 


paſſage he had come in by, and it led him 


Hut of the houſe. He made no more ado, 


but ran ſtraight off, without ſtopping to 
chuſc which way, and many perils and 
dangers he got into among the woods, 
that night, and 


How happened it, that this Spalatro 


was not taken up, aftcr this diſcovery 2” 
ſaid Schedoni. What was the conſe- 
quence of it?“ 

Why, Signor, old Marco had like to 
have caught his death that night ; what 


Wi the wet, and what with the fright, 
he was hid up with a fever, and was 


: ar hcaded, and raved of ſuch ſtrange 
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any thing he ſaid when he came to lit 
ſenſes.” 

« Aye,” ſaid Schedoni, the narratir: 
reſembles a delirious dream, more than 
a reality; I perſectly accord with then 
in their opinion of this feveriſh old man.“ 

«« But you ſhall hear, Signor; after a 
while they began to think better of it, 
and there was ſome ſtir made about it; 
but what could poor folks do, for nothing 
could be proved! The houſe was ſearch- 
ed, but the man was gone, and nothing 
could be found! From that time the 
place was ſhut up; till many years aſter 
this Spalatro appeared, and old Marco 
then ſaid he was pretty ſure he was the 
man, but he could not ſwear it, and Y 5 
nothing could be done.“ 1 9 

Then it appears, after all, that 0 y 
are not certain that this long hiſtory b. 
_ to this Spalatro!“ ſaid the Confel: f 1 


. 


r e 


be 


dl 1 


pj 1 

e is any thing more than the viſion of 
a diſtempered brain!“ 
I do not know, Signor, what you 
| y call certain; but I know what we all 
Wie But the ſtrangeſt part of the 
fry is to come yet, and that which no- 
dy would believe, hardly, if——" 


L „ have heard enough, ſaid Schedoni, | 
Iwill hear no more!“ 


I „Well but, Signor, I have not told 
you half yet: and I am ſure when I heard 


IM myſelf it fo terrified me.” 


„ have liſtened too long to this idle 


tiftory,” faid the Conſeſſor, © there ſeems 


be no rational foundation for it. Here 
8 what I owe you; you may depart.” 

„Well, Signor, 'tis plain you know 
e reſt already, or you never would go 


Vithout it. But you don't know, per- 


haps, Signor, what an unaccountable 


am ſure it made my hair ſtand an end 
" 4 > hear of it, what an unaccountable— —' 
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„ will hear no more of this abſur- 
dity,” interrupted Schedoni, with fern. 
nels, „ reproach myſelf for having 


| liſtened ſo long to ſuch a goſſip's tale, 


and have no further curioſity concerning 
it, You may withdraw ; and big the hott 
attend me.“ 

„Well, Signor, if you are fo eaſily 
ſatisfied,” replied the peaſant, with diſap- 
pointment,  * there is no more to be ſaid, 
but 


** You may Nay, however, while I cau- - 
tion you,” ſaid Schedoni, how you © 


paſs the villa, where this Spalatro may 


yet linger, for, though I can only ſmile at 


the ſtory you have related 


« Related, Signor! why I have not | 


told it half; and a you would FRF _ 


to be patient | 
„Though I can only ſmile at that 
ſimple narrative,” —repeated Schedoni, in 

a louder tone. 
« Nay, Signor, for that matter, you can 
frown 


. 
* 1 


| 
| 
| 


1 
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frown at it too, as I can teſtify,” muttercd 
the guide. 
1 Liſten to me!“ ſaid the Confeſſor, in 
1 yet more infiſting voice. I fay, that 
though, I give no credit to your curious 
hiſtory, I think this ſame Spalatro appears 
to be a deſperate fellow, and, therefore, 
would have you be on your guard. If 
you ſee him, you may depend upon it, 
that he will attempt your life in revenge 
of the injury I have done him. I give 
you, thereſore, in addition to your trom- 
. this ſtiletto to defend you.” 
Schedoni, while he ſpoke, took an in- 
ſtrument from his boſom, but it was not 
the one he uſually wore, or, at leaſt, that 
he was ſeen to wear. He delivered it to 
the peaſant, who received it with a kind of 
ſtupid ſurpriſe, and then gave him ſome 
directions as to the way in which it ſhould 


1 Bet be managed. 


« Why, Signor, ſaid the man, who 


Y * bad liſtened with much attention, I am 


D 4 kindly 
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kindly obliged to you for thinking abou 
me, but is there any thing in this ſtiletto 


different from others, that it is to be uſed 


fo 2” 
Schedoni looked gravely at the peaſaut 
for an inſtant, and then replied, “ Cer- 


tainly not, friend, I would only inſtruc | 
you to uſe it to the beſt advantage ;— 


farewell !” 


„Thank you kindly, Signor, but—but 


I think I have no need of it, my trombone 
is enough for me.“ 

“This will defend you more adroitly,” 
replied Schedoni, refufing to take back 
the ſtiletto, and moreover, while you 


o 


t 
/ me mh an Io... 


were loading the trombone your adver- 
fary might uſe his poniard to advantage. 


Keep it, therefore, friend; it will protect 


you better than a dozen trombones. Put 


it up.” 


vinced the guide of the value of his giſt 
"2 4 7-4 N he 


Perhaps it was Schedoni's particular ® 
took, more than his argument, that con- 


8 1 
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ke received it ſubmiſſively, though with a 
gare of ftupid ſurpriſe ; probably it had 
en better, if it had been ſuſpicious ſur- 
priſe. He thanked Schedoni again, and 
Vas leaving the room, when the Confeſ- 
Gr called out, Send the landlord to me 
immediately, I ſhall ſet off for Rome with- 


but delay? 

„Ves, Signor,” replied: the peaſant; 
& you are at the right place, the road parts 

pray thought you was going. for 

Naples!“ 

„ „For Rome,” ſaid Schedoni. 

1 : « For. Rome, Signor! Well, I hope 
vou will get ſafe, Signor, with all my 
heart!“ ſaid the guide, and quitted the 
chamber. 

While this dialogue had been paſſing 

4 between Schedoni and the peaſant, Ellena, 

in ſolitude, was conſidering on the means 

© of prevailing on the Confeſſor to allow 
er to return either to Altieri, or to the 
neighbouring cloiſter of © Our Lady of 


5 5 Pi ty,” 
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Pity,” inſtead of placing her at a diſtance 
from Naples, till he ſhould think proper 
to acknowledge her. The plan, which he 
had mentioned, ſeemed to her long-ha- 
raſſed mind to exile her for ever from 
happineſs, and all that was dear to her 
affections; it appeared like a ſecond ba. 
niſhment to San Stefano, and every ab- 
beſs, except that of La Pieta, came to her 
imagination in the portraiture of an in- 
exorable jailor. While this ſubject en- 
gaged ber, ſhe was ſummoned to attend 
Schedoni, whom ſhe found impatient to 
enter the carriage, which at this town they 
had been able to procure, Ellena, on 
looking out for the guide, was informed 
that he had already ſet off for his home; 
a circumſtance, for the ſuddenneſs of which 
ſhe knew not how to account. 

The travellers immediately proceeded 
on their journey; Schedoni, reflecting on 
the late converſation, ſaid little, and Ellena Py; 
read not in his countenance any thing that 
might 
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Gets encourage her to introduce the 


x ; abject of her own intended ſolicitation. 
6 Thu us ſeparately occupied, they advanced 
N during ſome hours on the road to Naples,, 
nber thither Schedoni had deſigned to go, 
1 notwithſtanding his late aſſertion to the 
J guide, whom it appears, for whatever rea- 
" ſon, he was anxious to deceive, as to the 
K 25 of his actual reſidence. 

£ They ſtopped to dine at a town of ſome 
7 aden, and, when Ellena heard 
F | the Confeſſor inquire concerning the nu- 
5 merous convents it contained, ſhe per- 
| geived that it was neceſſary for her no 
d longer to defer her petition. She there 


49 fore repreſented immediately what muſt 
be the forlornneſs of her ſtate, and the 

" nxicty of her mind, if ſhe were placed 
at a diſtance from the ſcenes and the 
people, which affection and early habit 
ſeemed to have conſecrated ; eſpecially at 
this time, when her ſpirits had ſcarcely 
recovered from the ſevere preſſure of longs 
D 6 ſuffering 
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ſuffering, and when to ſoothe and reno- 


vate them, not only quiet, but the con- 


ſciouſneſs of ſecurity, were neceſſary ; a 


conſciouſneſs which it was impoſſible, and 
eſpecially ſo ſoon after her late experience, 
that ſhe could acquire among ſtrangers, 


till they ſhould ceaſe to be ſuch. 


To theſe pleadings Schedoni thoughtfully ; 


attended, but the darkneſs of his aſpect 
did not indicate that his compaſſion was 
touched ; and Ellena proceeded to repre- 


ſent, ſecondly, that which, had ſhe been 


more artful, or leſs diſdainful of cunning, 
ſhe would have urged the firſt. As it was, 


bourhood of Altieri might be ſo managed, 


the had begun with the mention of cir · 
cumſtances, which, though ſhe felt to be 
moſt important to herſelf, were the leaſt 
likely to prevail with Schedoni, and 
the concluded with repreſenting that, 
which was moſt intereſting to him. Ellena 7 
| ſuggeſied, that her reſidence in the neigh- 


as that his ſecret would be as effectually 1 ö 
LEAR; ot a preſerved, 
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preſerved, as if ſhe were at an hundred 


miles from Naples. 

s It may appear extaordinary, that a man 
or Schedoni's habitual coolneſs, and exact 
Falculation, ſhould have ſuffered fear, on 
mis occaſion, to obſcure his perceptions; 
and this inſtance ſtrongly proved the mag- 
pitude of the cauſe, which could produce 
ſo powerful an effect. While he now liſ- 


5 tened to Ellena, he began to perceive cir- 


eumſtances that had eluded his own ob- 
ſervation ; and he, at length, acknow- 


edged, that it might be ſafer to permit 


Her to return to Villa-Altieri, and that 


ſhe ſhould from thence go, as ſhe had for- 


merly intended, to La Pieta, than to place 
her in any convent, however remote, 


E here it would be neceſſary for himſelf to 
introduce her. His only remaining ob- 
jection to the neighbourhood of Naples, 


now reſted on the chance it would offer 
the Marcheſa di Vivaldi of diſcovering 


1 lens s abode, before he ſhould judge it 


convenient 
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convenient to diſcloſe to her any hint re- 
ſpecting his family; and his knowledge of 
the Marcheſa juſtified his moſt horrible 


fuſpicion, as to the conſequence of ſuch a | 


premature diſcovery. 


Something, however, it appeared, muſt 


be riſked in any ſituation he might 
chuſe for Ellena; and her reſidence at 
the Santa della Pieta, a large convent, 
well ſecured, and where, as ſhe had been 
known to them from her infancy, the 


abbeſs and the ſiſters might be ſuppoſed 


to be not indifferent concerning her wel- 


fare, ſeemed to promiſe ſecurity againſt 


any actual violence from the malice of 


the Marcheſa ; againſt her artful dupli- 


city every place would be almoſt equally 


inſufficient. Here, as Ellena would ap- 


pear in the character ſthe had always 
been known in, no curiofity could. be 
excited, or ſuſpicion awakened, as to 
her family; and here, therefore, Sche- 
doni' s ſecret would more probably be 

preſerved, 
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eſerved; than elſewhere. As this was, 
_ the predominant ſubject of his 
awxiety, to which, however unnatural it 


ay ſeem, even the ſafety of Ellena was 
"Fecondary, he finally determined, that 
"the ſhould return to La Pieta; and ſhe 


thanked him almoſt with tears, for a con- 
ſent which ſhe received as a generous. 


indulgence, but which was in reality little 
more than an effect of ſelfiſh appre- 


henſions. 


The remainder of the journey, which 
was of ſome days, paſſed without any 


wmarkable occurrence; Schedoni, with 
only ſhort intervals, was fiill enveloped 


in gloom and filence; and Ellena, with 


thoughts engaged by the one ſubject of 


her intereſt, the preſent ſituation and 
circumſtances of Vivaldi, willingly ſub- 


mitted to this prolonged ſtillneſs. 
As, at length, ſhe drew near Naples, 


her emotions became more various and 


1 powerſul; and when ſhe diſtinguiſhed 


the 
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the top of Veſuvius peering over every 
intervening ſummit, ſhe wept as her ima- 


| gination charactered all the well-known 


country it overlooked. But when, hay- 


ing reached an eminence, that ſcenery waz 


exhibited to her ſenſes, when the Bay of | 


Naples, ſtretching into remoteſt diſtance, * 
was ſpread out before her; when every 


mountain of that magnificent horizon, 
which encloſed her native landſcape, that 
country which ſhe believed Vivaldi to 


inhabit, ſtood unfolded, how affecting, 
how overwhelming were her ſenſations ! 


Every object ſeemed to ſpeak of her 


home, of Vivaldi, and of happineſs that 
was paſſed | and fo exquilitely did regret 
mingle with hope, the tender grief of 


remembrance with the intereſt- of expec- Z 
tation, that it were difficult to ſay which 


prevailed. 


Her expreſſive countenance diſcloſed to 
the Confeffor the courſe of her thoughts 
and of her ſeclings, feelings which, while 
$621 | he 
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contemned, he believed he perfealy 


WF. orchended, but of which, having never 


2 g -- degree experienced them, he really 
8 nderſtood nothing. The callous Sche- 
ni, by a miſtake not uncommon, eſpe- 


1 ; 


of Wally to a mind of his order, fubſtituted 
” "Fords for truths ; not only confounding 
7 | the limits of neighbouring qualities, but 
1 iſtaking their very principles. Incapable 
„  aperceiving their nice diſtinctions, he cal- 
; 4 the perſons who ſaw them, merely 
f a ciful ; thus making his very incapacity 
= argument for his ſuperior wiſdom. 
g 2nd, while he confounded delicacy of 
„beling with fatuity of mind, taſte with 
| price, and imagination with error, he 


= 'D when he moſt congratulated him- 
i If on his ſagacity, to illuſions not leſs 
egious becauſe they were leſs brilliant, 
Kan thoſe which are incident to ſenti- 
went and feeling. 

1 7 The better to eſeape ation , Sche- 
4 oni had contrived to avoid reaching 
; Naples 


16999 


Naples till the cloſe of evening, and it 
was entirely dark before the carriage ſiop. 
ped at the gate of Villa-Altieri, Ellena, 
with a mixture of melancholy and ſati- 
faction, viewed, once more, her long-de- 
ſerted home, and while ſhe waited till a a 
ſervant ſhould open the gate, remembered 
how often ſhe had thus waited when there 
was a beloved friend within,. to welcome 
her with ſmiles, which were now. gone for 
ever. Beatrice, the old houſekeeper, at 
length, however, appeared, and received 
her with an affection as ſincere, if not as © 
frong, as that of the relative for whom 
ſhe mourned, - 40 
Here Schedoni alighted, and, having 
diſmiſſed the carriage, entered the houſe, 
for the purpoſe of relinquiſhing alſo his 
diſguiſe, and reſuming his monk's habit. 4 
Beſore he departed, Ellena ventured to 4 4 
mention Vivaldi, and to expreſs her wil Z 
to hear of his exact ſituation; but, is 
though Schedoni was too well enabled to | 3 4 


un 
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it Form her of it, the policy which had 
hitherto kept him filent on this ſubject 
All influenced him; and he replied only, 
hat if he ſhould happen to learn the cir- 
= mſtances of his condition, ſhe ſhould not 
p main ignorant of them, | 

x This aſſurance revived Ellena, for two 
© xvaſons; it afforded her a hope of relief 
© om her preſent uncertainty, and it alſo. 
emed to expreſs a degree of approbation 
ok the object of her affection, ſuch as the 
Heonſeſſor had never yet diſcloſed. Sche- 


oh Goni added, that he ſhould ſee her no 
1 fore, till he thought proper to acknow-' 
age her for his daughter; but that, if 


5 Zgrcumſtances made it neceſſary, he ſhould, 
„ in the mean time, write to her; and he 
dow gave her a direction by which to ad- 
refs him under a fictitious name, and at 
place remote from his convent. Ellena, 
3 hough aſſured of the neceſſity for this 


vonduct, could not yield to ſuch diſguiſe, 


6 : Without an averſion that was ſtrong] y ex- 
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preſſed in her manner, but of which | 
Schedoni took no notice. He bade her, 
as ſhe valued her exiſtence, watchfully to 
preſerve the ſecret of her birth; and to 
waſte not a ſingle day at Villa-Altieri, but 
to retire to La Pieta; and theſe in- 
junctions were delivered in a manner ſo 
ſolemn and energetic, as not only deeply 7 
to impreſs upon her mind the neceſſity of 
fulfilling them, but to excite ſome degree © 
of amazement. 80 
After a ſhort and general direction re- 
ſpecting her farther conduct, Schedoni 4 4 A 
: 
| 
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bade her farewell, and, privately quitting N 
the villa, in his eccleſiaſtical dreſs, re- 1 18. 
paired to the Dominican convent, which 
he entered as a brother returned from. a 8 
diſtant pilgrimage. He was received as 
ufual by the ſociety; and found himſelf, 4 5 
once more the auſtere father Schedoni ol 4 f 
the Spirito Santo. 1 3 
The cauſe of his firſt anxiety was the | 
neceſſity for juſtifying himſelf to the Mar- ho | & 


cheſs 
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: e eſa di Vivaldi, ſor aſcertaining how much 


he might venture to reveal of the truth, and 


for eſtimating what would be her deciſion, 


rere ſhe informed of the whole. His ſe- 
nd ſiep would be to obtain the releaſe of 


Pivaldi; and, as his conduct in this in- 


Hance would be regulated, in a great de- 
Free, by the reſult of his conference with 
the Marcheſa, it would be oz/y the ſecond. 
However painful it muſt be to Schedoni to 
mcet her, now that he had diſcovered the 
gepth of the guilt, in which ſhe would 
pave involved him, he determined to ſeek 
5 this eventful. conference on the following 


; 4 morning: and he paſſed this night partly 
| 9 # 1 uneaſy expectation of the approaching 
gay, but chiefly in inventing circumſtances 
Wh 5 end arranging arguments, that might bear 
1 bm triumphantly towards the accompliſh- 


ment of his grand deſign. 


CHAP. 


6 


r. I. 
* Beneath the filent gloom of Solitude E 
Tho? peace can fit and ſmile, tho' meek Content 
Can keep the cheerful tenor of her ſoul, 
Ev'n in the lonelieſt ſhades, yet let not Wrath. 


Approach, let black Revenge keep far aloof, 


Or ſoon they flame to madneſs.” 
ELFRIDA. 


Scntnonr, on his way to the Vivald 7 
palace, again reviewed and arranged 

every argument, or rather ſpecious cir 
cumſtance, which might induce the Mar. 
cheſa's conſent to the nuptials he ſo muct 38 
defired. His family was noble, though ss 
longer wealthy, and he believed that 
the ſeeming want of deſcent had hitherto 8 
been the chief objection to Ellena, the 3 
Marcheſa might be prevailed with q A 3s 


overlook the wreck of his fortune, 1 Pe. 
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Wo At the palace he was told, that the Mar- 


heſa was at one of her villas on the bay; 
and he was too anxious not to follow her 
Ythither immediately. This delightſul re- 
Kdence was ſituated on an airy promon- 


"ory, that overhung the water, and was 


hearly emboſomed among the woods, that 
Fpread far along the heights, and de- 


Fcended, with great pomp of foliage and 


Zolouring, to the very margin of the 


"Faves. It ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible that 


miſery could inhabit ſo enchanting an 
abode ; yet the Marcheſa was wretched 
midſt all theſe luxuries of nature and 


art, which would have perfected the hap- 


* 


pineſs of an innocent mind! Her heart 
Was poſſeſſed by evil paſſions, and all her 


perceptions were diſtorted and diſcoloured 
8 r them, which, like a dark magician, 
had power to change the faireſt ſcenes 
into thoſe of gloom and deſolation. 


The ſervants had orders to admit father 


Schedoni at all times, and he was ſhewn 


0 into 


1 


into a ſaloon in which the Marcheſa was 
alone. Every object in this apartment 
announced taſte, and even magnificence. 
The hangings were of purple and gold; * 
the vaulted cieling was deſigned by one : 
of the firſt painters of the Venetian ſchool; Ma 
the marble ſtatues that adorned the re. 
ceſſes were not leſs exquiſite, and the 
whole ſymmetry and architecture, airy, 
yet rich; gay, yet chaſtened ; reſembled 
the palace of a fairy, and ſeemed to poſ- 
ſeſs almoſt equal faſcinations. 'The lat- 
tices were thrown open, to admit the pro- 
ſpect, as well as the air loaded with fra- 
grance from an orangery, that ſpread be- 
fore them. Lofty palms and plantains 
threw their green and refreſhing tint over 
the windows, and on the lawn that ſloped f 
to the edge of the precipice, a ſhadow ) 
perſpective, beyond which appeared the 
ample waters 6f the gulf, where the light 
fails of feluccas, and the ſpreading canvas 
ol larger veſſels, glided upon the ſcene, BY 
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| and paſſed away, as in a camera obſcura. 
1 Veſuvius and the city of Naples were ſeen 
8 Pn the coaſt beyond, with many a bay 

and lofty cape of that long tract of bold 
End gaily-· coloured ſcenery, which ex- 
tends towards Cape Campanella, crowned 
. dy fading ranges of mountains, lighted 
4. up with all the magic of Italian ſunſhine. 

Mn The Marcheſa reclined on a ſofa before 
an open lattice ; her eyes were fixed up- 


L Þ 


on the proſpect without, but her attention 
was wholly occupied by the viſions that 
evil paſſions painted to her imagination. 
1 \ n her ſtill beautiful features was the 
HY p-nguor of diſcontent and indiſpoſition; 
Y End, though her manners, like her dreſs, 
F 4 . the elegant negligence of the 
graces, they concealed the movements of 
7 u careful, and even a tortured heart. On 
perceiving Schedoni, a faint ſmile light- 
Ecncd upon her countenance, and ſhe held 
3 3 Forth her hand to him; at the touch of 
hich he ſhuddered. 
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My good father, I rejoice to ſee you,” 


ſaid the Marcheſa; „ I have felt the 


want of your converſation much, and at 


this moment of indiſpoſition eſpecially.” 


She waved to the attendant to withdraw ; 
while Schedoni, ftalking to a window, 
could with difficulty conceal the pertur. 
bation with which he now, for the firſt 


time, conſciouſly beheld the willing de- 
ſtroyer of his child. Some further com- 


pliment from the Marcheſa recalled him; 
he ſoon recovered all his addreſs, and, ap- 


proaching her, ſaid, 


« Daughter ! you always ſend me away 
a worſe Dominican than I come; I ap- 
proach you with humility, but depat 
elated with pride, and am obliged to 
ſuffer much from ſelf-infliction before I 


can deſcend to my proper level.” 


After ſome other flatteries had been 1 0 
exchanged, a filence of ſeveral moments 
followed, during which neither of the a 
parties ſcemed to have ſufficient courage 
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introduce the ſubjects - that engaged 


their thoughts, ſubje&s upon which their 
—Adtereſts were now ſo directly and unex- 
pectedly oppoſite. Had Schedoni been 


eſs occupied by his own ſeelings, he 


= have perceived the extreme agita- 


n of the Marcheſa, the tremor of her 


Y rves, the faint fluſh that croſſed her 


] eek, the wanneſs that ſucceeded, the 


Bnguid movement of her eyes, and the 


Þborious ſighs that interrupted her breath- 


7 IÞg, while ſhe wiſhed, yet dared not aſk, 


Whether Ellena was no more, and averted 


Her regards from . him, whom ſhe almoſt 
phelieved to be a murderer, 
: J Schedoni, not leſs affected, though ap- 
Farently tranquil, as ſedulouſly avoided 
"Kc face of the Marcheſa, whom he con- 
3 dered with a degree of contempt almoſt 
_ @ual to his indignation : his feelings had 
verſed, for the preſent, all his opinions 
1 4 the ſubject of their former arguments, 
2 "ond taught him, for once, at leaſt, 


E 2 to 
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to think juſtly. Every moment of ſilence 


increaſed his embarraſſment, and his re. 


luctance even to name Ellena. He feared 


to tell that ſhe lived, yet deſpiſed himfel{ 


for faffering ſuch fear, and ſhuddered at 
a recollection of the conduct, which hal 


made any aſſurance concerning her lifc 
neceſſary, The inſinuation, that he had 
diſcovered her family to be ſuch as would 
not degrade that of the Marcheſa, he kney 
not how to introduce with ſuch delicacy 
of gradation as might win upon the je- 


touſy of her pride, and ſooth her difap- > 4 
pointment ; and he was ſtill meditating 8 
how he could lead to this ſubject, when 


the Marcheſa herſelf broke the filence, 


« Father,” ſhe ſaid, with a ſigh, ( 
always look to you for conſolation, and 8 
am ſeldom diſappointed. You. are to! * 


well acquainted with the anxiety which 1 


has long oppreſſed me: may I underſtand 
that the cauſe of it is removed?“ She 


erred AE. 


paufed, and then added, © May I hope ' 


that 
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2 „ 
. my ſon will no longer be led from 
the obſervance of his duty? py” 

Schedoni, with his eyes fixed on the 


4 ground, remained ſilent, but, at length, 
laid, © The chief occaſion of your anxiety 
is certainly removed;“ Land he was again 


Silent, | 
„How!“ exclaimed the Marcheſa, 


with the quick-fightedneG of ſuſpicion, 
while all her diffimulation yielded to the 


urgency of her fear, © Have you failed? 


ls the not dead!“ 


In the earneſtneſs of the queſtion, ſhe 


„ fixed her eyes on Schedoni's face, and, 


. 


perceiving there ſymptoms of cxtraordi- 


© nary emotion, added, Relieve me from 


| ? my apprehenſions, good father, I entreat ; 
tell me that you have fucceeded, and that 
he has paid the debt of juſtice,” 


Schedoni raiſed his eyes to the Mar- 
cheſa, but inſtantly averted them; indig- 


nation had lifted them, and diſguſt and 


Kifled horror turned them away. Though 
| E 3 very 


ah. 4 


1 


very little of theſe ſeelings appeared, the 

Marchefa perceived ſuch expreſſion as he 
had never been accuſtomed to obſerve in 
his countenance; and, her ſurprize and 


impatience increaſing, ſhe repeated the 
queſtion, and with a yet more inſiſting 


air than before, 


“ I have not failed in the grand ob- J 


ject,” replied Schedoni: “ your ſon is no 


_ in 5 danger of forming a diſgraceful 


In what, then, have you failed!“ - 


aſked the Marcheſa ; for I perceive 


that you have not been completely ſuc- | 


ceſsful.” ; 


J ought not to ſay that I have failed 
in any reſpe&,” replied Schedoni, with | 
emotion, „ fince the honour of your | 
houſe is preſerved, and —— a life is 


ſpared.” ” 
His voice faltered as he 8 the 
laſt words, and he ſeemed to experience 


again the horror of that moment, When, : J 
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he eith an upliſted poniard in his graſp, he 
8 1d diſcovered Ellena for his daughter. 
1B 6 « Spared !” repeated the Marcheſa, 
nd | Woubtingly ; « explain yourſelf, good fa- 
1 4 her!“ 
« She lives,” replied Schedoni; - but 
4 5 you have nothing, therefore, to appre- 
b. Mend.” 
10 The Marcheſa, ſurprized no leſs by the 
lone in which he ſpoke, than ſhocked at 
: 3 he purport of his words, changed coun- 


" XFtenance, while ſhe ſaid, impatiently— 
e e You ſpeak in enigmas, father.“ 


* Lady! J ſpeak plain truth ſhe lives.“ 
I underſtand that ſufficiently,” ſaid 
d the Marcheſa ;"”” © but when you tell me, 


h FT have nothing to apprehend 
I tell you truth, alſo,” rejoined the 
3 Conſeſſor; © and the benevolence of your 
nature may be permitted to rejoice, for 
juſtice no longer has forbidden the exer- 
x ciſe of mercy. 'E 
„This is all very well in its place,” 
h aaid the Marcheſa, betrayed by the vexa- 
1 E. 4 tion 
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tion the ſuffered; “ ſuch ſentiments and 
ſuch compliments are, like gala ſuits, to be 
put on in fine weather. My day 1; 
cloudy ; let me have a little plain ſenſe: 


inform me of the circumſtances, which 


have occaſioned this change in the courſe 
of your obſervations, and, good father 
be brief.” 

Schedoni then unfolded, but with re- 
ſcrve, and his uſual art, ſuch particulars 
relative to the family of Ellena as he 
hoped would ſoften the averſion of the 
Marcheſa to the connection, and incline 
her, in confideration of her ſon's tran- 
quillity, finally to approve it; with Which 
diſcloſure he mingled a plauſible relation 
of the way in which the diſcovery had 


been made, without, however, betraying | 


by the moſt diſtant hint how nearly this 
diſcovery affected himſelf. 


The Marcheſa's patience would ſcarcel) 


await the concluſion of his narrative, or 


her diſappointment ſubmit to the curb of 
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© diſcretion. When, at length, he had 
” finiſhed his hiſtory, © Is it poſſible,” ſaid 


a «+, 1 
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he, with fretful diſpleaſure, © that you 
have ſuffered yourſelf to be deceived by 


the plauſibility of a girl, who might have 


been expected to utter any falſehood, which - 
ſhould appear likely to protect her! Has 
a: man of your diſcernment given faith to 


the idle and improbable tale! Say, rather, 
father, that your reſolution failed in the 
Critical moment, and that you are now . 
anxious to ſorm excuſes to yourſelf for a 


conduct fo puſillanimous.“ 
* I am vob apt to give an eaſy faith to 
appearances,” replied Schedoni, gravely, 
* and ſtill leſs, to ſhrink from the per- 
formance: of any act, which I judge to be 
neceſſary and juſt;' To the laſt intimation, 
I make no reply; it does not become my 
character to vindicate myſelf from an im- 

plication of falſehood.” 
The Marcheſa, perceiving that her paſ- 
fon had betrayed her into imprudence, 
1 con- 
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condeſcended to apologize for that, which 3 
ſhe termed an effect of her extreme anxi- 
ety, as to what might follow from an act 


of ſuch indiſcreet indulgence ; and Sche- 


doni as. willingly accepted the apology, 2 
each believing the aſſiſtance of the other 


neceſſary to ſucceſs. 
Schedoni then informed her, that he 


had better authority for what he had ad. 
vanced than the aſſertion of Ellena ; and 
he mentioned ſome circumſtances, Which 
proved him to be more anxious for the re- 
putation than the truth of his word. Be- 
lieving that his origin was entirely un- 
known to the Marcheſa, he ventured to 
diſcloſe ſome further particulars of Ellena's | 
family, without apprehending that it could | 


lead to a ſuſpicion of his own. 

The Marcheſa, though neither appeaſed 
or convinced, commanded her feelings ſo 
far as to appear tranquil, while the Con- 
feflor repreſented, with the moſt delicate 
addreſs, the unhappineſs of her ſon, and 
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the ſatisfaction, which muſt finally reſult 
to herſelf ſrom an acquieſcence with his 
choice, ſince the object of it was known 


to be worthy of his alliance. He added, 
that, while he had believed the contrary, 
he had proved himſelf as ſtrenuous to 
prevent, as he was now fincere in approv- 
ing their marriage; and concluded with 
gently: blaming her for ſuffering prejudice 
and ſome remains of reſentment to obſcure 


her excellent underſtanding. © Truſting 


to the natural cleargeſs of your percep- 
tions, he added, I doubt not that when 
you have 'maturely conſidered the ſubject, 
every objection will FROG to a conſideration 
of your ſon's happineſs.” 

The earneſtneſs, with which Schedoni 
pleaded for Vivaldi, excited ſome ſur- 
prize; but the Marcheſa, without conde- 
ſcending to reply either to his argument 
or remonſtrance, inquired whether Ellena 
had a ſuſpicion of the defign, with which 
ſhe had been carried into the foreſt of the 

1 Gar- 
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ing to what theſe queſtions tended, replied, 
with the facility with which he uſually ac. 


commodated his conſcience to his intereſt, 
that Ellena was totally ignorant as to 5 
who were her immediate perſecutors, and 
equally unſuſpicious of any other evil 
having been intended her, than that ofa 


temporary confinement, 


The laſt aſſertion was admitted by the 


Marcheſa to. be probable, till the boldneſs 
of the firſt made her doubt the truth of 
each, and occaſioned her new ſurprize 
and conjecture as to the motive, which 
could induce Schedoni to venture theſe 
untruths. She then inquired where Ellena 


was now diſpoſed of, but he had too 


much prudence to diſcloſe the place of her 


retreat, however plauſible might be the 


air, with which the inquiry was urged; 


Garganus, or concerning the identity of her 
perſecutor. Schedoni, immediately perceiy. 


and he endeavoured to call off her atten- 


tion to Vivaldi. The Confeflor did not, 


however, 


( 109 ) 


9 o_ venture, at preſent, to give a 


int as to the pretended diſcovery of his 


Situation in the inquiſition, but reſerved 
to a more favourable opportunity ſuch 
mention, together with a zealous offer of 
his ſervices to extricate the priſoner. The 


ene believing that her ſon was ſtill 
gaged in purſuit of Ellena, made many 


*ZSnquiries concerning him, but without 


expreſſing any ſolicitude for his welfare; 
reſentment appearing to be the only 
emotion ſhe retained towards him. While 


Schedoni replied with cireumſpection to 


5 her queſtions, he urged inquiries of his 


town, as to the manner in which the Mar- 


cheſe endured the long abſence of Vi- 
valdi; thus endeavouring to aſcertain how 


Har he might hereafter venture to appear 
in any efforts for liberating him, and how 


hape his conduct reſpecting Ellena. It 
ſſeemed that the Marcheſe was not indif- 
I : ſerent as to his ſon's abſence; and, though 
i he had at firſt believed the ſearch for 


Ellena 
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Ellena to have occaſioned it, other ap- 
prehenſions now diſturbed him, and tauglt 
him the feelings of a father. His nume. RR 
rous avocations and intereſts, however, 
ſeemed to prevent ſuch anxiety from 
1 
: 
4 


preying upon his mind; and, having dif. 
miſſed perſons in ſearch of Vivaldi, be 
paſſed his time in the uſual routine of 
company and the court. Of the actual 
fituation of bis ſon it was evident that 
neither he, nor the Marcheſa, had the 
leaſt apprehenſion, and this was a circum 
ſtance, which the Confeſſor was very care --- 
ful to aſcertain, 6 
- Before he took leave, he ventured to 
renew the mention of Vivaldi's attachment, 
and gently to plead for him. The Mar- 
cheſa, however, ſeemed inattentive to 
what he repreſented, till, at length, 
awaking from her reverie, ſhe ſaid “ Fa. 
ther, you have judged ill,“ and, be. 
fore ſhe concluded the ſentence, ſhe re- 
lapſed again into thoughtful filence. Be- 
lieving oj 4 
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eving that he anticipated ber meaning, 
Schedoni began to repeat his own juſtifica- 


e. Pon reſpecting his conduct towards Ellena. 


Lou have judged erroneouſly, “ fa- 
mer, refumed the Marcheſa, with the 


Fame conſidering air, „“ in placing the 
ZF'irl in fach a fituation ; my ſon cannot 
Hail to diſcover her there.” 
= < Or wherever ſhe may be, ' replied the 
Conſeſſor, believing that he underſtood 
ine Marcheſa's aim. It may not be poſ- 
ble to conceal her long from his ſearch.” 


e. * The neighbourhood of Naples ought 
: at leaſt to have been avoided,” obſerved 
to he Marcheſa. 
nt, Schedoni was filent, and ſhe added, 
r. So near, alſo, to his own refidence ! 
o Flo far is La Pieta from the Vivaldi 
th, E palace oY 
Fa. Though Schedoni had thought that the 
be- Marcheſa, while diſplaying a pretended 
re- knowledge of Ellena's retreat, was only 
b. E&ndeavouring to obtain a real one, this 


mention 


1 


mention of the place of her actual ref. 
dence ſtartled him; but he replied al. 
moſt immediately, „ am ignorant of * 
the diſtance, for, till now, I was unac- | 
quainted that there is a convent of the 
name you mention. It appears, how. 
ever, that La Pieta is the place: of al! 
other, which ought to have been avoided, 
How could you ſuſpect me, lady, of im. 
prudence thus extravagant!“ | 3 
While Schedoni ſpoke, the Marche 1 

5 

; 

: 

5 


E N 


regarded him attentively, and then replied, 
J may be allowed, good father, to ful- * 
pect you of indiſcretion in this inſtance, ' 
fince you have juſt given me ſo unequi- 
vocal a proof of it in another.” | 
She would then have changed the ſub- | 


W es. a 


zect, but Schedoni, believing this inclina- 
tion to be the conſequence of her having 
aſſured herſelf, that ſhe had actually dit- 
covered Ellena's aſylum, and too reaſon- 
ably ſuſpecting the dreadful uſe ſhe de 
* to make of the diſcovery, endea- 

| youre 


* 1 


"3 


have named.” 


1 


voured to unſettle her opinion, and miſ- 


lead her as to the place of Ellena's abode, 


le not only contradicted the fact of her 
E preſent reſidence at La Pizta, but, with- 
out ſcruple, made a poſitive aſſertion, that 


ſhe was at a diftance from Naples, naming, 
at the ſame time, a fictitious place, whoſe 
obſcurity, he added, would be the beſt 


protection from the purſuit of Vivaldi. 


Very true, father,” obſerved the Mar- 
cheſa; © I believe that my ſon will not 
readily difcover the girl in the place you 


Whether the Marcheſa believed Sche- 


doni's aſſertion or not, ſhe expreſſed no 
9 further curioſity on the ſubject, and ap- 
= peared conſiderably more tranquil than 
= before. She now chatted with eaſe on 
general topics, while the Confeſſor dared 
no more to urge the ſubject of his ſecret 
2 wiſhes; and, having ſupported, for ſome 
- time, a converſation moſt diſſonant with 
his temper, he took his leave, and returned 


to 


En 


to Naples. On the way thither, he re- 
viewed, with exactneſs, the late behaviour 
of the Marcheſa, and the reſult of this ex- 


amination was a reſolution— never to re- 


new the ſubject of their converſation, but Þ 
to ſolemnize, without her conſent, the 


nuptials of Vivaldi and Ellena. 
The Marcheſa, meanwhile, on the de. 


parture of Schedoni, remained, for ſome | 
time, in the very attitude, in which he had F 
left her, and abſorbed by the intereſt, which 


his viſit excited. The ſudden change in 


his conduct no leſs aſſoniſhed and perplex- 7 
ed, than diſappointed her. She could not F 


explain it by the ſuppoſition of any prin- 
ciple, or motive, Sometimes it occurred 
to her, that Vivaldi had bribed him with 
rich promiſes to promote the marriage, 
which he contributed to thwart ; but, when 
ſhe conſidered the high expectations ſhe 
had herſelf encouraged him to cheriſh, the 
improbability of the conjecture was appa- 


rent. That Schedoni, from whatever cauſe, 


was 
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was no longer to be truſted in this buſineſs, 
was ſufficiently clear, but the endeavoured 
to conſole herſelf with a hope that a confi- 
dential perſon might yet be diſcovered. A 
part of Schedoni's reſolution ſhe alſo adopt- 
ed, which was, never again to introduce 
the ſubjeA of their late interview. But, 
while ſhe ſhould ſilently purſue her own 
plans, ſhe determined to conduct herſelf 
towards the Confeſſor in every other re- 
ſpect, as uſual, not ſuſſering him to ſuſ- 
pect that ſhe had withrawn her confidence, 
but inducing him to believe that ſhe had 
relinquiſhed all further deſign againſt El- 
lena, | 


CHAP. 


15 


Would learn the priate virtues 3 how to glide 
Through ſhades and plains, along the ſmoetheſt ſtrean | 
Of rural life; or, ſnatch'd away by hope, 
Through the dim ſpaces of futurity, 

With earneſt eye anticipate thoſe ſcenes 

Of happineſs and wonder, where the mind, 
In endleſs growth and infinite aſcent, 

Riſes from ſtate to ſtate, and world to world,” 


Troms0vN, 


Eurax, obedient to the command of} 
Schedoni, withdrew from her home on the} 
day that followed her arrival there, to} 
La Pieta. 'The Superiour, who had known} 
her from her infancy, and, from the ac: 
quaintance which ſuch long obſervation |? 
afforded, both eſteemed and loved her, 
received Ellena with a degree of fatislac-P : 
tion proportionate to the concern ſhe had 

ſuffercapy 


Nr 


1 


ſuffered when informed of her diſaftrous 


L 9 removal from Villa-Altieri. 


Among the quiet groves of this convent, 


however, Ellena vainly endeavoured to 
moderate her ſolicitude reſpecting the 
ſituation of Vivaldi; for, now that ſhe 
had a reſpite from immediate calamity, ſhe 
1 thought with more intenſe anxiety as to 
what might be his ſufferings, and her fears 
and impatience increaſed, as cach day diſ- 
appointed her expectation of intelligence 
1 from Schedoni. 


If the ſoothings of ſympathy and the 


delicate arts of benevolence could have 
3 reſtored the ſerenity of her mind, Ellena 
N would now have been peaceful; for all 
theſe were offered her by the abbeſs and 
| the ſiſters of the Santa della Pieta. They 
were not acquainted with the cauſe of her 
ſorrow, but they perceived that the was 
2 unhappy, and wiſhed her to be otherwiſe. 
The ſocicty of Our Lady of Pity, was 
ſuch as a convent does not often ſhroud ; 
to the wiſdom and virtue of the Superiour 


the 


(8) 
the ſiſterhood was principally indebted for 
the harmony and happineſs, which diſtin- 
guiſhed them. This lady was a ſhining 
example to governeſſes of religious houſes, 
and a ſtriking inftance of the influence, 
which a virtuous mind may acquire over 
others, as well as of the extenſive good 
that it may thus diffuſe. She was dig- 
nified without haughtineſs, religious with- 


out bigotry, and mild, though deciſive ö 1 


and firm. She poſſeſſed penetration to 
diſcover what was juſt, reſolution to ad- 
here to it, and temper to practiſe it with 
gentleneſs and grace; ſo that even correc- 


tion from her, aſſumed the winning air f 


courteſy: the perſon, whom ſhe admo- 
niſhed, wept in forrow for the offence, 
inſtead of being ſecretly irritated by the 
reproof, and loved her as a mother, rather 
than feared. her as a judge. Whatever 
might be her failings, they were effectually 
coneealed by the general henevolence of 
her e's and the harmony of her mind; 
a har- 


(1190 


a harmony, not the effect of torpid feel- 
Sings, but the accompliſhment of correct 
and vigilant judgment. Her religion was 
neither gloomy nor bigotted ; it was 
the ſentiment of a grateful heart offering 

itſelf up to a Deity, who delights in the 
pvappineſs of his creatures; and ſhe con- 
formed to the cuſtoms of the Roman 
church, without ſuppoſing a faith in all 
| | of them to be neceſſary to ſalvation. This 
opinion, however, ſhe was obliged to con- 
Sceal, left her very virtue ſhould draw 
upon her the puniſhment of a crime, from 
ſome fierce eccleſiaſtics, who contradicted 
in their practice the very eſſential princi- 
pfles, which the chriſtianity they profeſſed 
would have taught them. 


e In her lectures to the nuns ſhe ſeldom 
1 touched upon points of faith, but ex- 
er ö plained and enforced the moral duties, 
ly particularly ſuch as were moſt practicable 


of $ in the ſociety to which ſhe belonged ; ſuch 
1; s tended to ſoften and barmonize the af- 


r= # £ 3 ſections, 


C280} 


ſections, to impart that repoſe of mind, 9 | 
which perſuades to the practice of fiſterly i 


kindneſs, univerſal charity, and the moſt 
pure and elevated devotion. When ſhe 
ſpoke of religion, it appeared ſo intereſt- 
ing, ſo beautiful, that her attentive auditors, 
revered and loved it as a friend, a refiner 
of the heart, a ſublime conſoler ; and ex- 
prienced ſomewhat of the meek and holy 
ardour, which may belong to angelic na- 
tures. 

The ſociety appeared like a large family, 
of which the lady abbeſs was the mother, 
rather than an aſſemblage of ſtrangers ; and 
particularly when gathered around her, 
they liſtened to the evening ſermon, which 
ſhe delivered with ſuch affectionate intereſt, 
ſuch perſuaſive eloquence, and ſometimes 
with ſuch pathetic energy, as few hearts 
could reiiſt. 

She encouraged in her convent every in- 
nocent and liberal purſuit, which might 
fweeten the auſterities of confinement, 
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> Z und which were generally rendered inſtru- 


mental to charity. The Daughters of Pity 
Wparticularly excelled in mufic ; not in 


Whoſe difficulties of the art, which diſplay 


Horid graces, and intricate execution, but 


; q in ſuch eloquence of ſound as ſteals upon 
he heart, and awakens its ſweeteſt and 


eſt affections. It was probably the well 


4 egulated ſenſibility of their own minds, 
that enabled theſe ſiſters to diffuſe through 
heir ſtrains a character of ſach finely- 


. tempered taſte, as drew crowds of viſitors, 


| Won every feſtival, to the church of the 


Panta della Pieta. 
The local circumſtances of this convent 


4 2 vere ſcarcely lels agreeable than the har= 
W#:ony of its ſociety was intereſting. Theſe 


extenſive domains included olive- grounds, 
vineyards, and ſome corn-land; a conſi- 
derable tract was devoted to the pleaſures 
ſof the garden, whoſe proves ſupplied 
| almits, almonds, oranges, and citrons, 
in abundance, and almoſt every kind of 
e fruit 


( 122 ) 
Fruit and flower, which this Iuxuriouw 
climate nurtured, Theſe gardens hung 4 
upen the flope of a hill, about a mi © | 
within the ſhore, and afforded extenſir ? F 
views of the country round Naples, auf J 
of the gulf. But from the terraces, whict 1 
extended along a ſemicircular range «M 
rocks, that roſe over the convent, an 
formed a part of the domain, the pro. -A 
ſpects were infinitely finer. They extend 
ed on the ſouth to the iſle of Capri, wen 
the gulf expands into the ſea ; in . 
weſt, appeared the iſland of Iſchia, din. 
tinguiſhed by the white pinnacles of tle 
lofty mountain Epomeo ; and near i 
| Profida, with its many-coloured clit 
roſe out of the waves. Overlooking ſev, 
points towards Puzzuoli, the eye caught. 
beyond other promontories, and other: 
further Mill, to the north, a glimpſe ok. 
the ſea, that bathes the now deſolate ſhoraM 
of Baie ; with Capua, and all the. town 
and villas, that ſpeckle the garden- plain ; 
between Caſerta and Naples. 


fi 
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ous : In the nearer ſcene were the rocky 


u peigbts of Pauſilippo, and Naples: itſelf, 


le ich all its crowded ſuburbs aſcending 
mong the hills, and mingling with vine- 
; : ards and overtopping cypreſs ; the caſile 
1 f San Elmo, conſpicuous on its rock, 
Nerhanging the magnificent monaſtery 
f the Chartreux; while in the ſcene be- 
s appeared the Caftel Nuovo, with its 
WW uſtered towers, the long- extended Cor- 
, the mole, with its tall pharos, and 
e harbour gay with painted ſhipping, 
Ly with veſſels of all nations continu- 
Ji arriving and departing, and full to 
e brim with the blue waters of the bay. 
F yond the hills of Naples, the whole 
ron to the north and eaſt was bounded 
. 1 the mountains of the Appenine, an am- 
hitheatre proportioned to the grandeur of 

e plain, which the gulf ſpread out below, . 

on W Theſe terraces, ſhaded with acacias 
In | Nd plane-trees, were the favourite haunt, 
lain Elena. Between the 2 branches, 
F 2 ſhe 


( 124 ) 
the looked down upon Villa-Altieri, which 
brought to her remembrance the affec. | 
tionate Bianchi, with all the ſportive year ſl 
of her childhood, and where ſome of be 
happieſt hours had been paſſed in the 4 
ſociety of Vivaldi. Along the winding 
of the coaſt, too, ſhe could diſtinguiſt 
many places rendered ſacred by affection, 
to which ſhe had made excurſions wit wh 
her lamented relative, and Vivaldi ; and, | : 
though ſadneſs mingled with the recollec-W 
tions a view of them reſtored, they wen 
precious to her heart. Here, alone, and : 
unobſerved, ſhe frequently yielded to t 
melancholy which ſhe endeavoured to ſup- 
preſs in ſociety ; and at other times triel 
to deceive, with books and the penci, E 
the lingering moments of uncertainty con 
cerning the ſtate of Vivaldi; for day aft 
day ſtill elapſed without bringing any in 
telligence from Schedoni. Whenever tb 
late ſcenes connected with the diſcover 
of her family recurred to Ellena, ſhe wa 
ſtruck 


(- 445 -) 


4 truck with almoſt as much amazement as 
„eme was gazing upon a viſion, inſtead 
s recalling realities, Contraſted with the 
? ber truth of her preſent life, the paſt 
ppeared like romance; and there were 
| ; moments when ſhe ſhrunk from the rela- 
EBRionſhip of Schedoni with unconquerable 
WSfiright. The firſt emotions his appear- 
it nce had excited were ſo oppoſite to thoſe 
nd pf filial tenderneſs, that ſhe percived it 
lee ¶ vas pow nearly impoſſible to love and re- 
ver ere him as her father, and ſhe endeavour- 
and d, by dwelling upon all the obligations, 
the rhich ſhe believed he had lately conferred 
ſup- pon her, to repay him in gratitude, what 
triel as withheld in affection. 
ci 5 In ſuch melancholy conſiderations, ſhe 
co sten lingered under the ſhade of the aca- 
after i as, till the fun had ſunk behind the far- 
y in iſtant promontory of Miſeno, and the 
T I Ei bell of veſpers ſummoned her to the 
over Wonvent below. 
- Among the nuns, Ellena had many 
Evourites, but not one that ſhe admired 


truck 
F 3 and 


(- 388: } 
and loved equally with Olivia of San : 
Stefano, the remembrance of whom va 
always accompanied with a fear leſt ſhe 5 
ſhould have ſuffered from her generous | 
compaſſion, and a wiſh that ſhe had taken 
up her abode with the happy ſociety of 
the Daughters of Pity, inftead of being 
ſubjected to the tyranny of the abbeß 
of San Stefano. To Ellena, the mag: 
nificent ſcenes of La Pieta ſeemed to open 
a ſecure, and, perhaps, a laſt aſylum ; for, iſe 
in her preſent circumſtances, ſhe coul 
not avoid perceiving how menacing and Wl 
various were the objections to her marr Wk 
age with Vivaldi, even ſhould Schedori WW! 
prove propitious to it. The character of Wh 
the Marcheſa di Vivaldi, ſuch as it ſtood + 
unfolded by the late occurrences, ſtruck Wi 
her with diſmay, ſor her deſigns appeared WW 
ſuſſiciently atrocious, whether they bad 
extended to the utmoſt limit of Ellenas iſe: 
ſuſpicions, or had topped where the af. 
fected charity of Schedoni had pointed out. Wi 
Nine F | * nyo 


n 
In either caſe, the pertinacity of her aver- 
on, and the vindictive violence of her 


nature, were obvious. 
In this view of her character, however, 
a it was not the in convenience threatened 
to thoſe who might become connected 
With her, that principally affected Ellena, 
put the circumſtance of ſuch a woman 
peing the mother of Vivaldi; and, to al- 
eviate ſo afflicting a conſideration, ſhe 
endeavoured to believe all the palliating 
ſuggeſtions of Schedoni, reſpecting the 
Narcheſa's late intentions. But if Ellena 
Vas grieved on diſcovering crime in the 
character of Vivaldi's parent, what would 
have been her ſuffering, had ſhe ſuſpected 
the nature of Schedoni? what, if ſhe had 
been told that he was the adviſer of the 
larcheſa's plans ?—if ſhe had known that 
e had been the partner of her intentional 
Weuilt? From ſuch ſuffering ſhe was yet 
> pared, as well as from that, which a know- 
{Edge of Vivaldi's preſent ſituation, and of 
g F 4 _ 


(: 198: | 9 5 
the reſult of Schedoni's efforts to procme Ys 
a releaſe from the perils, among which he | 
had precipitated him, would have inflic. | 
ted. Had ſhe known this, it is poſſibl: Fa 
that in the firſt deſpondency of her mind, F * 
the would have relinquiſhed what is called 
the world, and ſought a laſting aſyluu | 
with the ſociety of the holy ſiſters. Even | J 
as it was, ſhe ſometimes endeavoured u 
look with refignation upon the events |" 
which might render ſuch a ſſep deſirable, 
but it was an effort that ſeldom foothed PY 
her even with a temporary ſelt-delufion. BY 
Should the veil, however, prove her final ; J 
refuge, it would be by her own choice; 
for the lady abbeſs of La Pieta employed f 


| no art to win a recluſe, nor ſuffered the | 
nuns to ſeduce votarics to the order. 


981 
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CHAP. v. 


« Sullen and fad to fancy's frighted eye 
Did ſhapes of dun and murky hue advance, 
In train en Lag of geſture ſtrange, 


And paſling horri ; 
| CarAcTaACUs. 


Wes the late events had been paſſing 


: in the Garganus, and at Naples, Vivaldi 


and his ſervant Paulo remained impri- 
ſoned in diſtinct chambers of the Inqui- 
fition, They were again ſeparately in- 


terrogated. From the ſervant no infor- 


mation could be obtained; he aſſerted only 
his maſter's innocence, without once re- 
membering to mention his own, cla- 
moured, with more juſtneſs than prudence, 
againſt the perſons who had occaſioned 
his arreſt; and ſeriouſly endeavouring to 
convince. the inquiſitors, that he himſelf 
had uo other motive in having demanded to 

* 5 —— 


( ge. 1 9 
be brought to theſe priſons than that he th 


might comfort his maſter, he gravely re- : © tr 
monſtrated on the injuſtice of ſeparating Mz ® 
them, adding, that he was fare when they : * 
knew the rights ef the matter, they would e 
order him to be carried to the priſon of | i 
Signor Vivaldi. © ( 


do aſſure your eren ane Tuftri: 
ſinio,” continued Paulo, addrefling the 
chief  inquifitor with profound gravity 
<« that this is the laſt place I ſhould have 
thought of coming to, on any other ac- 
count ; and if you will only condeſcend to 
aſk your officials, who took my maſter 
up; they will tell you as good. They 
knew well enough all along, what I came 
here for, and if they had known it would 
be all in vain, it would have been but 
civil of them to have told me as much, 
and not have brought me; for this is the 
laſt place in the world I would have come 

to, otherwiſe, of my own accord.” 
Paulo was permitted to harangue in 
his own way, becauſe his examiners hoped 
that 
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: 7 that his prolixity would be a means of be- 


. IE traying circumſtances connected with his 
; YE maſter, By this view, however, they 
were miſled, for Paulo, with all his fimpli- 
city of heart, was both vigilant and ſhrewd 
in Vivaldrs intereft. But, when he pex- 


ment at his raſhneſs, and indignation of 


eeived them really convinced, that his 


fole motive for viſtting the Inquiſition was 


dat he might conſole his maſter, yet ſtill 
perſiſting in the reſolution of ſeparately 
| confining him, his indignation knew no 


bounds. He deſpiſed alike their repre- 
henſton, their thundering menaces; and 
their more artful exhibitions; told them 


| © of all they had to expect both here and 


hereafter, for their cruelty to his dear 
maſter, and ſaid they might do what they 
would with him ;. he defied them to make 


bim more miſerable than he was. 


It was not without difficulty that he 
was removed from the chamber; where 
he leſt his examiners in a ſtate of aſtoniſh- 


F 6 his 
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his honeſty, ſuch as they had, probably, | t 
never experienced beſore. 1 
When Vivaldi was again called up tv BR e 
the table of the Holy Office, he under. n 
went a longer examination than on a, for. « 
mer occafion, Several inquiſitors attended, BY , 
and every art was employed to induce him n 
to. confeſs crimes, of Which he was. ſu BR , 
pected, and to draw from him a diſcovery 

of others, which might have eluded. even N 
ſuſpicion, Still the examiners cautiouſly; BE 2 
ayoided informing him of the ſubjedt, f 
the accuſation on which he had been ar- « 
reſted, and it was, therefore, only on the i 
former aſſurances of the Benedictine, and WE 1, 
the officials in the-chapel of San Sebaſtian, 
that Vivaldi underſtood he was accuſed of 
having carried off a nun. His anſwers on 
the preſent occaſion were conciſe and firm, 
and his whole deportment undaunted. 
He felt leſs apprehenfion for himſelf, than 
indignation of the general injuſtice and 
cruelty, which the tribunal was permitted 
4 to 
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to exerciſe upon others: and this virtuous, 
indignation gave a loftineſs, a calm heroic 
grandeur to his mind, which never, for a 
moment, forſook him, except when he 
conjectured what might be the ſufferings 
of Ellena. Then, his fortityde and mag- 
nanimity failed, and his tortured ſpirit roſe 
almoſt to frenzy. 

On this, his ſecond examination, he 
was urged by the ſame dark queſtions, 
= and replied to them with the ſame: open 
© ſincerity, as during the firſt, Let the 
= ſimplicity. and energy of truth failed to 
7 impres conviction on minds, which, no 
| IT longer poſſeſſing the virtue themſelves, 
* were not competent to underſtand the 
| : ſymptoms of it in others. Vivaldi was 
again threatened with the torture, and 
again diſmiſſed to his priſon. 
On the way to this dreadful abode, a 
| perſon paſſed him in one of the avenues, 
el whoſe air and figure he thought he had 
ſome recollection; and, as the ſtranger 


fialked 
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ſtalked away, he ſuddenly knew him to 
be the prophetic monk, who had haunted 
the ruins of Paluzzi. In the firſt moment 
of ſurprize, Vivaldi loſt his preſence of 
mind ſo far, that he made no attempt to 
interrupt him. In the next inſtant, how- 
ever, he pauſed and looked back, with an 
intention of ſpeaking ; but this myſterious 
perſon was already at the extremity of the 
avenue. Vivaldi however called, and be- 
fought him to ſtop; when, without either 
fpeaking or turning his head, he imme- 
diately diſappeared beyond a door that 
opened at his approach. Vivaldi, on at- 
tempting to take the way of the monk, 
was withheld by his guards, and, when y 
he inquired who was the ſtranger he had . a1 
ſeen, the officials aſked, in their turn, 
what ſtranger he alluded to. 

He who has Juſt e us, * 
Vivaldi. 1 

The officials eins farprized, « Your 
ſpirits are diſordered, Signor,“ obſerved 
one of them, I ſaw no perſon paſs!” 
| « Ie 
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He paſſed fo cloſely,” faid Vivaldi, 
« that it was hardly Poſſible you "__—_ 
avoid ſeeing him!“ 

% did not even 1 a ſootltep! ** 
added the man. | 

« | do not recollect that I did, an- 
ſwered Vivaldi, „but I faw his figure as 
plainly as I now ſee your's; his black 
= garments almoſt touched met Was he an 
. nquifitor N 
= The official appeared aſtoniſhed; andy 
= whether his incredulity was real, or affected 
bor the purpoſe of concealing his know- 
= tkdge of the perſon alluded to, his em- 
barraſſment and awe ſeemed natural. Vi- 
valdi obſerved, with almoſt equal curioſity 
and ſarprize, the fear which his face ex- 
preſſed; but perceived alſo, that it would 
= vail nothing to repeat his queſtions. 
4s they proceeded along the avenue, a 
kind of half-ſtifled groan was ſometimes 
2 audible from a diſtance. © Whence come 
thoſe ſounds?” faid Vivaldi, “they ſtrike 
to my heart! 


« They 
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that terrible chamber, and the guard did 


a & © 


% They ſhould do fo,” replied the 
guard. 

*© Whence come they?“ repeated Vi- 
valdi, more impatiently,, and ſhuddering. 

« From the place of torture, ſaid the 
official. | 

«© Q God! O God!” exclaimed Vivald; 
with a deep groan. 

He paſſed with haſty Reps the door of 


not attempt to ſtop him. The officials 
had brought him, in obedience to the 
cuſtomary orders they had received, within 
hearing of thoſe doleful ſounds, for the 
purpoſe of impreſſing upon his mind the 
horrors of the puniſhment, with which he 
was threatened, and of inducing him to 


\ 

confeſs without incurring them. R 
On this ſame evening, Vivaldi was , 
viſited, in his priſon, by a man whom he ? 
had never conſciouſly ſeen before. He WW 4 


appeared to be between forty and fifty; 
* of a Sale and obſervant phyſiog- 
nomy. 
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nomy, and of manners, 3 though 
ſomewhat auſtere, were not alarming. 
The account. he gave of himſelf, and of 
his motive for this viſit, was curious. Ile 
faid that he alſo was a priſoner i in the in- 
quifition, but, as the ground of acęuſation 
againſt him was light, he had been ſa- 
l. ſo far as to be allowed ſome degree 
of liberty within certain bounds ; that, 
having heard of Vivaldi 8 tuation, he had 
aſked and obtained leaye. to conyerſe with 
him, which he had done in compaſſion, 
and with a deſire of aſſuaging his ſuffer- 
ings, ſo far as an expreſſion of ſympathy. 
and commileration might relieve them. 
While he ſpoke, Vivaldi regarded him 
with deep attention, and the improbability 
that theſe pretenſions ſhould be true, did 
not eſcape him; but the ſuſpicion. which 
they occafioned he prudently concealed, | 
The Aranger converſed on various ſub- 
jects. Vivaldi's anſwers were cautious, 
and concile ; but. not oven long pauſes, of 
Wo © fileycs 
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filence wearied the compaſſionate patience 
of his vifitor. Among other topics he, at 
length, introduced that of religion. 

WL | have, myſelf, been accuſed of he- 
reſy,” ſaid he, * and know how to pity 
others in the ſame ſituation.“ 

lt is of hereſy, then, that J am ac- 
cuſed !” obſerved Vivaldi, of hereſy l“ 
n availed me nothing that I aſſerted 
iy innocence,” © continued the ſtranger, 


without noticing Vivaldi's exclamation, 


« | was condemned to the torture. My ſuſ- 
ferings were too terrible to be endured ! I 
confeſſed my offence ——" 

«© Pardon me,” interrupted Vivaldi, 
ct but allow me to pemark, that ſince 
your ſufferings were fo ſevere, your's, 
againſt whom the ground of accuſation 
was light, what may be the puniſhment of 
thoſe, whoſe offences are more ſerious ?” 

The ſtranger was ſomewhat embarraſſed. 
Ce My offence was flight,” he continued, 
without giving a full anſwer. 

« Is 
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« [8 it poſſible,” ſaid Vivaldi, again in- 
terrupting him, that hereſy can be con- 
fidered as a flight. offence before the tri- 


dunal of the Inquiſition ?” 


„ It was only of a flight degree of 
hereſy,” replied the viſitor, reddening 


Vith diſpleaſare, « of which 1 was la, 
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pected, and 
Does then the . allow of de- 


grees in hereſy ?” faid Vivaldi. .. 
% confeſſed my offence,” added the 
ſtranger with a louder emphaſis, **'and 


the conſequence of this conſeſſion was a 


remiffion of puniſhment. After a trifling 
penance I ſhall be diſmiſſed, and proba - 
bly, in a few days, leave the priſon. - Be- 
fore I left it, I was deſirous of adminiſter- 
ing ſome degree of conſolation to a fellow 
ſufferer; if you have any friends whom 


you wiſh to inform of your ſituation, do 


not fear to nde their names and your 
meſſage to me.” 


The latter part of the a was delt- 


vered in a low voice, as if the ſtranger 
| feared 
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feared to be overheard. Vivaldi remained 
filent, while he examined, with cloſer at- 
tention, the countenance of his viſitor, 
It was of the utmoſt importance to him, 


that his family ſhould be made acquainted | 


with his fituation; yet he knew not ex- 
_ attly how to interpret, or to confide in 
this offer. Vivaldi had heard that in- 
formers. ſometimes vifited the priſoners, 
and, under the affectation of kindneſs and 
ſympathy, drew from them a confeſſion of 
opinions, which were afterwards urged 
againſt them; and obtained difcoyerics 
relative to their connections and friends, 
who were, by theſe inſidious means, fre- 
quently involved in their deſtruction. Vi- 
valdi, conſcious of his own innocence, 
had, on his firſt examination, acquainted 
the inquiſitor with the names and reſidence 
of his family; he had, therefore, nothing 
new to apprehend from revealing them to 
this ſtranger ; but he perceived that if it 
ſhould be known he had attempted to con- 
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Fey a meſſage, however conciſe and harm- 
les, the diſcovery would irritate the jea- 
© 10us inquiſitors againſt him, and might be 
vrged as a new preſumption of his guilt. 
Theſe conſiderations, together with the 
diſtruſt which the inconſiſtency of his 
VvVifitor's aſſertions, and the occaſional em- 
barraſſment of his manner, had excited, 
determined Vivaldi to reſiſt the temptation 
now offered to him; and the ſtranger, 
having received his thanks, reluctantly 
EZ withdrew, obſerving, however, that ſhould 
F any unforeſeen circumſtance detain him in 
the Inquiſition longer than he had reaſon 
© to expect, he ſhould beg leave to pay him 
another viſit. In reply to this, Vivaldi 
only bowed, but he remarked that the 
ſtranger's countenance altered, and that 
ſome dark brooding appeared to cloud his 
mind, as he quitted the chamber. 855 
| - Several days elapſed, during which Vi- 
valdi heard no more of his new acquaint- 
5 ance, He was then fummorted to Artdther 
ö exami- 
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tween the ſentence and the accompliſh- 
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examination, from which he was diſmiſſed 
as before; and ſome weeks of ſolitude and 
of heavy uncertainty ſucceeded, after 
which he was a fourth time called up to 
the table of the Holy Office. It was then 
ſurrounded by inquiſitors, and a more 
than uſual ſolemnity en, in the pro- 
ceedings. IF 

As proofs of Vivaldi's innocence had 
not been obtained, the ſuſpicions of his 
examiners, of courſe, were not removed; 
and, as he. perſiſted in denying the truth 
of the charge which he underſtood would 
be exhibited againſt him, and refuſed to 
make any confeſſion of crimes, it was or- 
dered that he ſhould, within three houre, 
be put to the gugſtion. Till then, Vivaldi 
was once more diſmiſſed to his priſon- 
chamber. His reſolution remained unſha- 
ken, but he could not look, unmoved, 
upon the horrors which might be preparing 
for him. The interval of expedation be- 
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ment of this preliminary puniſhment, was, 
indeed, dreadful. The ſeeming ignominy 
of his ſituation, and his ignorance as to the 
degree of torture to be apphed, overcame 
the calmneſs he had before exhibited, and 
as he paced his cell, cold damps, which 
hung upon his forehead, betrayed the agony 
of his mind. It was not long, however, 
that he ſuffered from a ſenſe of 1 ignomny 5 
his better judgment ſhewed him, that in- 
nocence cannot ſuffer diſgrace ſrom any 
ſituation or circumſtance, and he once 
more reſumed the courage. and the firm 
neſs which belong to virtue. 

It was about midnight, that Vivaldi 
heard ſteps approaching, and a murmur 


| of voices at the door of his cell, He un- 
derſtood by theſe that perſons were coming 
| to ſummon him to the torture. The door 


was unbarred, and two men, habited in 


: black, appeared at it. Without ſpeaking, 
they advanced, and throwing over him a 


angular kind of mantle, led him from the 
chamber. 


Along 
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Along the galleries, and other avenue; 
through which they paſſed, not any perſof 
was ſeen, and, by the profound ſtillneſs 
that reighed, it ſremed as if death had al- 
ready anticipated his work in theſe regions 
of horror, and had condemned alike the 
tortured and the torturer. 

They deſcended to the large hall, where 
Vial had waited on the night of his en- 
trance, and thence through an avenue, 
and down a long flight of ſteps, that led 
to ſubterranean chambers. His conduc: 
tors did not utter a ſyllable during the 
whole progreſs ; Vivaldi knew too wel 
that queſtions would only ſubject him to 
greater ſeverity, and he aſked none. 

The doors, through Which they paſſed, 
regularly opened at the touch of an iron 


rod, carried by one of the officials, and 3 1 
without the appearance of any perſon. E gu 
The other man bore a torch, and the Paſ I 


fages were ſo dinity lighted that the way 


could. ſcafcely have been fou nd without 
2 one. 
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one. They croſſed what ſeemed to be a 
| E burial vault, but the extent and obſcurity 
9 of the place did not allow it to be aſcer- 

tained; and, having reached an iron door, 
they ſtopped. One of the officials ſtruck 
upon it three times with the rod, but it 

; did not open as the others had done. 
While they waited, Vivaldi thought he 
heard, from within, low intermitting 
&” ſounds, as of perſons in their laſt extre- 
mity, but, though within, they appeared 
to come from a diſtance. His whole 
EZ heart was chilled, not with fear, for at 
that moment he did not remember him- 
ſelf, but with horror. 

9 Having waited a conſiderable time, 
3 during which the official did not repeat 
1 the ſignal, the door was partly opened by 
|: figure, whom Vivaldi could not diſtin- 
| guiſh in the gloom beyond, and with 
j hom one of his conductors communi- 
Ecated by ſigns; after which the door was 
cloſed, 
vol. 111, 
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Several minutes had elapſed, when tone: 
of deep voices. arouſed the attention of 
Vivaldi. They were loud and hoarſe, and 
ſpoke in a language .unknown to him, 
At the ſounds, the official immediately 
extinguiſhed his torch. The voices drew 
nearer, and, the door again unfolding, 
two figures ſtood before Vivaldi, which, 
ſhewn by a glimmering light within, ſtruck 
him with aſtoniſhment and diſmay. They 
were clothed like his conductors, in 
black, but in a different faſhion, for their 
habits were made cloſe to the ſhape. 
Their faces were entirely . concealed be- 
neath a very peculiar kind of.cow], Which 
deſcended from the head to the feet ; and 
their eyes only were viſible : through ſmall 
openings contrived for the fight. It oc- 
curred to Vivaldi that theſe men were tor- 
turers; their appearance was worthy of 
demons. Probably they were thus habit- | 
ed, that the perſons, whom they afflicted, 
might not know them; or, perhaps, it was 
only 


10 


only for the purpoſe of ſtriking terror upon 
the minds of the accuſed, and thus com- 
pelling them to confeſs without further 
difficulty. Whatever motive might have 
occaſioned their horrific appearance, and 
whatever was their office, Vivaldi was de- 
lirvered into their hands, and in the ſame 
moment heard the iron door ſhut, which 
encloſed him with them in a narrow paſ- 
age, gloomily lighted by a lamp ſuſpended 
" EX from the arched roof. They walked in 
" EX filence on each fide of their prifoner, and 
8 came to a ſecond door, which admitted 
= them inſtantly into another paſſage. A 
third door, at a ſhort diſtance, admitted 
them to a third avenue, at the end of 
which one of his myſterious guides ſtruck 
upon a gate, and they ſtopped. The un- 
WE ccrtain ſounds that Vivaldi had fancied he 
heard, were now more audible, and he diſ- 
tinguiſhed, with inexpreſſible horror, that 
they were uttered by perſons ſuffering. 
The gate was, at length, opened by a 
figure habited like his conductors, and two 
| G 2 other 
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other doors of iron, placed very near each 
other, being alſo unlocked, Vivaldi found 
himſelf in a ſpacious chamber, the walls of 
which were hung with black, duſkily 
lighted by lamps, that gleamed in the loſty Þ 
vault, Immediately on his entrance, a F 
ſtrange ſound ran along the walls, and F 
echoed among other vaults, that appeared, 
by the progreſs of the ſound, to extend far Þ 
beyond this. 
It was not immediately that Vivaldi could 
ſufficiently recollect himſelf to obſerve any Þ - 
object before him; and, even when he did | 
ſo, the gloom. of the place prevented his aſ. Þ 
certaining many appearances. Shadowy 


countenances and uncertain forms ſeemed 7 
to flit through the duſk, and many inſiru- 2 
ments, the application of which he did not 
comprehend, firuck him with horrible ſuſ. 7 
picions. Still he heard, at intervals, hal- 


ſuppreſſed groans, and was looking round 7 


to diſcover the wretched people, from whom F 


they were extorted, when a voice from a re- : 
mote part of the chamber called on him to 
advance. The Wi 
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The diſtance, and the obſcurity of the ſpot 
whence the voice iſſued, had prevented Vi- 
valdi from noticing any perſon there, and 
he was now ſlowly obeying, when, on a 
ſccond ſummons, his conductors ſeized his 
arms, and hurried him forward. 

In a remote part of this extenſive cham- 
ber, he perceived three perſons ſeated under 
a black canopy, on chairs raiſed ſeveral ſteps 
from the floor, and who appeared to preſide 
there in the office of either judges or exa- 
miners, or directors of the puniſhments, 
Below, at a table, fat a ſecretary, over whom 
was ſuſpended the only lamp, that could 
enable him to commit to paper what ſhould 
occur during the examination. Vivaldi now 
underſtood that the three perſons who com- 
poſed the tribunal were the vicar-general, 
or grand inquiſitor, the advocate of the ex- 
chequer, and an ordinary inquiſitor, who 
was ſeated between the other two, and who 
appeared more eagerly to engage in the 
duties of his cruel office. A portentous 
63 obſcurity 
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obſcurity enveloped alike their perſons and 


their proceedings. 

At ſome diſtance from the tribunal ſtood 
2a large iron frame, which Vivaldi conjec- 
tured to be the rack, and near it another, 
reſembling, in ſhape, a coffin, but, happily, 
he could not diſtinguiſh, through the re- 
mote obſcurity, any perſon undergoing ac- 
tual ſuffering. In the vaults beyond, how- 
ever, the diabolical decrees of the inquiſi- 
tors ſeemed to be fulfilling ; for, whenever 
a diftant door opened for a moment, ſounds 
of lamentation iſſued forth, and men, 


whom he judged to be familiars, habited 


like thoſe, who ſtood befide him, were ſeen 
paſſing to and fro within. 

Vivaldi almoſt believed himſelſ in the in- 
fernal regions; the diſmal aſpect of this 
place, the horrible preparation for puniſh- 
ment, and, above all, the diſpoſition and 
appearance of the perſons that were ready 
to inflict it, confirmed the reſemblance. 


That any human being ſhould willingly 
afflict 
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afflict a fellow being, who had never inju- 
red, or even offended him; that, unſwayed 


by paſſion, he ſhould deliberately become 
EZ the means of torturing him, appeared to 


Vivaldi nearly incredible! But, when he 
looked at the three perſons who compoſed 
the tribunal, and conſidered that they had 
not only voluntarily undertaken: the cruel 
office they fulfilled, but had probably 
long regarded it as the ſummit of their 
ambition, his aſtoniſhment and 2 ; 
tion were unbounded, 

The grand inquiſitor, having again cal- 
led on Vivaldi by name, admoniſhed him 
to confeſs the truth, and avoid the ſuffer- 
ing that awaited him. 

As Vivaldi had on former examinations 
ſpoken the truth, which was not believed, 
he had no chance of eſcaping preſent ſuffer- 
ing, but by aſſerting falſchood : in doing 
ſo, to avoid ſuch monſtrous injuſtice and 
cruelty, he might, perhaps, have been juſ- 
ufied,. had it been certain that ſuch aſſer- 
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tion could affect himſelf alone; but fincs 
he knew that the conſequence muſt extend 
to others, and, above all, beheved that 
Ellena di Roſalba muft be involved in it, 
he did not heſitate for an inſtant to dare 
whatever torture his firmneſs might pro- 
voke. But even it morality could have for- 
given falſehood in ſuch extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances as theſe, pohcy, after all, 
would have forbidden it, fince a diſcovery 
of the artifice would probably have lcd to 
the final deſtruction of the accuſed perſon, 

Of Ellena's fituation he would now 
have aſked, however deſperate the quel- 
tion; would again have aſſerted her inno- 
cence, and ſupplicated for compaſſion, 
even to inquiſitors, had he not perceived 
that, in doing fo, he fhould only furnith 
them with a more exquiſite means of 
torturing him than any other they could 
apply; for if, when all the terrors of his 
| ſoul concerning her were underſtood, they 


ſhould threaten to encreaſe her ſufferings, 
as 
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as the puniſhment of what was termed his 
obſtinacy, they would, indeed, become the 
maſters of his integrity, as well as of his 
perſon. 

The tribunal again, and repeatedly, 
urged Vivaldi to confeſs himſelf guilty ; 
and the inquiſitor, at length, concluded 
with ſaying, that the judges were inno- 
cent of whatever conſequence might enſue 
ſrom his obſtinacy; ſo that, if he expired 
beneath his ſufferings, himſelf only, not 
they, would have occaſioned his death. 

„J am innocent of the charges, which 
| underftand are urged againſt me,” ſaid 
Vivaldi, with ſolemnity; „I repeat, that 
Jam innocent! If, to eſcape the horrors 
of theſe moments, I could be weak enough 
to declare myſelf guilty, not all your racks 
could alter truth, and make me fo, except 
in that aſſertion. The conſequence of your 
your tortures, therefore, be upon your own . 
heads!“ | 

While Vivaldi ſpoke, the vicar-general 
liſtened with attention, and, when he 
G.. had 
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had ceaſed to ſpeak, appeared to medi- 
tate; but the inquiſitor was irritated by 
the boldneſs of his ſpeech, inſtead of be- 
ing convinced by the juſineſs of his re- 
preſentation ; and made a fignal for the 
officers to prepare for the gugſlion. While 
they were obeying, Vivaldi obſerved, not- 
withſtanding the agitation he ſuffered, a 
perſon croſs the chamber, whom he im- 
mediately knew to be the ſame that had 
paſſed him in the avenue of the inquiſi- 
tion on a former night, and whom he had 
then fancied to be the myſterious ſtranger 
of Paluzzi. Vivaldi now fixed his eyes 
upon him, but his own peculiar fituation 
prevented his feeling the intereſt he had 
formerly ſuffered concerning him. 

The figure, air, and ſtalk, of this per- 
ſon were ſo ſtriking, and fo ſtrongly re- 
ſembled thoſe of the monk of Paluzzi, 
that Vivaldi had no longer a doubt as to 
their identity. He pointed him out to one 
of the officials, and inquired who he was. 

| : While 


. 
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# While he ſpoke, the ſtranger was paſſing - 
forward, and, before any reply was given, 
a door leading to the further vaults ſhut 
him from view. Vivaldi, however, re- 

WT peated the inquiry, which the official ap- 

peared unable to anſwer, and a reproof 

BE from the tribunal, reminded him that he 


' muſt not aſk queſtions there. Vivaldi 
obſerved that it was the grand inquiſitor 
1 RE who ſpoke, and that the manner of the 


official immediately changed. 
| | The familiars, who were the ſame that 
had conducted Vivaldi into the chamber, 
BE having made ready the inſtrument of tor- 
ture, approached him, and, after taking 
off his cloak and veſt, bound him with - 
WT ſtrong cords, - They threw over his head 
5 : : the euſtomary black garment, which en- 
Wl tirely enveloped his figure, and prevented 
his obſerving what was further preparing. 
0 : In this ſtate of expectation, he was again 
\c interrogated by the inquiſitor. 


8. . © Was you ever in the church of the 


e Santo, at Naples?“ ſaid he. 
« Yes,” ; 


| 
| 
| 
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© Yes, replied Vivaldi. 

* Did you ever expreſs there à con- 
tempt of the Catholic faith?“ 

4 Never,” ſaid Vivaldi. 

Neither by word or action?“ conti- 
nued the inquiſitor. 

« Never, by either!“ 

% Recollect yourſelf,” added the in- 
quifitor. © Did you never inſult there ; 
miniſter of our moſt holy church?“ 

Vivaldi was filent : he began to perceive 
the real nature of the charge which was to 
be urged againſt him, and that it was too 
plauſible to permit his eſcape from the 
puniſhment, which is adjudged for hereſy, 
Queſtions ſo direct and minute had never 


yet been put to him ; they had been reſery- 
ed for a moment when it was believed he 


could not evade them; and the real charge 

had been concealed from him, that he 
might not be prepared to elude it. 

„ Anſwer !”* repeated the inquiſitor.— 

* Did you ever inſult a miniſter of the 

Catholic 


inn 


Catholic faith, in the church of the Spirito 
Santo, at Naples?“ | 

« Did you not inſult him while he was 
performing an act of holy penance ?” faid 
another voice. 

Vivaldi ſtarted; for he inſtantly recol- 
lected the well-known tones of the monk 
of Paluzzi. Who aſks the queſtion?“ 
demantled Vivaldi. 

« It is you who are to anſwer here, 
reſumed the inquiſitor. Anſwer to what 
J have required.” 

« have offended a miniſter of the 
church,” replied Vivaldi, © but never 
could intentionally inſult our holy reli- 
gion. You are not acquainted, fathers, 
with the injuries that provoked “ 

Enough!“ interrupted the inquiſitor; 
* ſpeak to the queſtion. Did you not, by 
inſult and menace, force a pious brother. 
to leave unperformed the act of penance, 
— in which he had engaged. himſelf? Did 
1 pvyou not compel: him to quit the church, 
ic and fly for refuge to his conyvent?ꝰ 
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No,“ replied Vivaldi. © Tis true, he 
left the church, and'that in conſequence 
of my conduct there; but the conſequence 
was not neceſſary ; if he had only replied 
to my inquiry, or promiſed to reſtore her 
of whom he had treacherouſly robbed me, 
he might have remained quietly in the 
church till this moment, had that depend-- 
ed upon my ſorbearance.“ 

« What!” ſaid the vicar-general, 
« would you have compelled him to ſpeak, 
when he was engaged in filent penance ? 
You confeſs, that you occaſioned. him to 
leave the church. That is enough.” 

« Where did you firſt ſee Ellena di Ro- 
falba ?” ſaid the voice, which had ſpoken 
once before. 

« demand again, who gives the 
queſtion,” anſwered Vivaldi. 

« Recollect yourſelf,” faid the inquiſitor, 
« a criminal may not make a demand.” 

*« do not perceive the connection be- 
tween your admonition and your aſſer- 
tion,” obſerved Vivaldi. 

. C You 


* 


« You appear to be rather too much at 
your eaſe,” ſaid the inquiſitor. © Anſwer 
to the queſtion which was laſt put to you, 
or the familiars ſhall do their duty.” 


« Let the ſame perſon aſk it,” replied 


Vivaldi. 
I) be queſtion was repeated in the for- 
mer voice. 

In the church of San Lorenzo, at 
Naples,” rejoined Vivaldi, with a heavy 
ſigh, „I firſt beheld Ellena di Rofalba.” 

Was ſhe then profeſſed?” aſked the 
vicar-general. | 

She never accepted the veil,” replied 
Vivaldi, „nor ever intended to do ſo.” 

% Where did ſhe reſide at that period?” 

« She lived with a relative at Villa-Al- 
tieri, and would yet reſide there, had not 
the machinations of a monk occaſioned 
her to be torn from her home, and con- 
fined in a convent, from which I had juſt 
aſſi ſted to releaſe her, when ſhe was again 
ſeized, and upon a charge moſt falſe and 

cruel, 
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eruel.— O reverend fathers! I conjure, [ 
ſupplicate——" Vivaldi reſtrained him. 
ſelf, for he was betraying to the inquiſi. 
tors, all the feelings of his heart. 

The name of the monk?“ ſaid the 
ſtranger, earneſtly. 

If I miſtake not,” replied Vivaldi, 
« you are already acquainted with it. 
The monk 1s called father Schedom. He 
is of the Dominican convent of the Spirito 
Santo, in Naples, the ſame who accuſes 
me of having inſulted him in the church 
of that name.” 

* How did you know him for your ac- 
cuter ?” aſked the ſame voice. 

* Becauſe he is my only enemy,“ re- 
plied Vivaldi. 

© Your enemy!“ obſerved the inquiii- 
tor; © a former depoſition ſays, you were 
unconſcious of having one! You are in- 
conſiſtent in your replies.“ 

* You were warned not to vifit Villa- 
Altieri,“ ſaid the unknown perſon. Why 
did you not profit by the warning?“ 

6 I was 


„ 


« | was warned by yourſelf,” anſwered 


vivaldi. Now I know you well.” 


„By me!” ſaid the ſtranger, in a ſo- 


lemn tone. 


« By you!“ repeated Vivaldi: “you, 


5 who alſo foretold the death of Signora 
Bianchi; and you are that enemy that 
father Schedoni, by whom ] am accuſed.“ 


«© Whence come theſe queſtions?“ de- 


; manded the vicar- general. Who has 
been authoriſed thus to interrogate the 
# priſoner ?” 


No reply was made. A buſy hum of 


E voices from the tribunal ſacceeded the 
EZ filence. At length, the murmuring ſub- 
ſided, and the monk's voice was heard 
again. 


« | will declare thus much,“ it faid, 


; addreſſing Vivaldi; “ I am not father 


Schedoni.“ 

The peculiar tone and emphaſis, with 
which this was delivered, more than the 
allertion itſelf, perſuaded Vivaldi that 

the 
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the ſtranger ſpoke truth; and, though he 
ſtill recognized the voice of the monk of 
Paluzzi, he did not know it to be that of 
Schedoni. Vivaldi was aſtoniſhed ! He 
would have tora the veil' from his eyes, 
and once more viewed this myſterious 
ranger, had his hands been. at liberty, 
As it was, he could only conjure him to 
reveal his name; and the motives for his 
former conduct. 

«© Who is come amongſt us?“ ſaid the 
vicar-general, in- the voice of a perſon, 
who means to infpire others with the awe 
he himſelf ſuffers. 4 

« Who is come amongſt us?” he re 
peated, in a. louder tone. Still no an- 
ſwer was returned; but again a confuſed 
murmur ſounded- from the tribunal, and a 
general. confternation ſeemed to prevail, 
No. perſon ſpoke with. ſufficient- pre- emi- 
nence to be underſtood by Vivaldi; ſome- 
thing extraordinary appeared to be paſting, 
and. he waited the iſſue with all the pa- 

tience 
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 tience he could command. Soon after he 
heard doors opened, and the noiſe of peo- 
4 ple quitting the chamber. A deep filence 
followed; but he was certain that the 
W familiars were ſtill beſide him, waiting 
I to begin their work of torture. 

= After a conſiderable time had elapſed, 
Vivaldi heard footſteps advancing, and a 
W perſon give orders for his releaſe, that he 
might be carried back to his cell. 


e When the veil was removed from his. 
1, eyes, he perceived that the tribunal was 
ve diſſolved, and that the ſtranger was gone. 


The lamps were dying away, and the 
chamber appeared more gloomily terrific 
than before. 

= The familiars conducted him to the ſpot. 
at which they had received him; whence. 
1 the officers who had led. him thither, 
7 guarded him to his priſon. There, ſtretched. 
upon his bed of ſtraw, in ſolitude and in 
darkneſs, he had leiſure enough to reflect 
upon what had paſſed, and to recollect 
; | with. 
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with minute exactneſs every former c 
eumſtance connected with the ſtranger, 
By comparing thoſe with the preſent, he 
endeavoured to draw a more certain con. 
cluſion as to the identity of this perſon, 
and his motives ſor the very extraordinary 
conduct he had purſued. The firſt ap- 
pearance of this ſtranger among the ruins 
of Paluzzi, when he had ſaid that Vivaldi 
ſteps were watched, and had cautioned 


him againſt returning to Villa-Altieri, 


was recalled to his mind. Vivaldi recon- 
fidered, alſo, his ſecond appearance ou 
the ſame ſpot, an;l his ſecond warning; 
the circumſtances, which had attended his 
own adventures within the fortreſs ,—the 


monk's prediction of Bianchi's death, and 
his evil tidings reſpecting Ellena, at the 


very hour when ſhe had been ſeized and 
carried from her home. The longer he 
conſidered theſe ſeveral inſtances, as they 


were now connected in his mind, with the 


1 of Schedoni's evil. diſpoſition 


towards 
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| : towards him, the more he was inclined 
to believe, notwithſtanding the voice of 


ſeeming truth, which had juſt affirmed the 
# contrary, that the unknown perſon was 


: Schedoni himſelf, and that he had been 
5 employed by the Marcheſa, to prevent 
BI Vivaldi's viſits to Villa-Altieri. Being 


thus an agent in the events of which he 
had warned Vivaldi, he was too well 
enabled to predict them. Vivaldi pauſed 
upon the remembrance of Signora Bianchi's 
death; he conſidered the extraordinary 
and dubious circumſtances that had at- 
tended it, and ſhuddered as a new conjec- 
ture croſſed his mind, —The thought was 


. 1 


we 1 my £ ; > 4 - 


too dreadful to be permitted, and he diſ- 
; miſled it inſtantly. 


Of the converſation, however, which he 


had afterwards held with the Confeſſor in 
EZ the Marcheſa's cabinet, he recollected 

many particulars, that ſerved to renew his 
EZ doubts as to the identity of the ſtranger ; 
che behaviour of Schedoni when he was 


obliquely 


3 


obliquely challenged for the monk of 
Paluzzi, ſtill appeared that of a man un. 
conſcious of diſguiſe z and above all, Vi. 
valdi was ſtruck with the ſeeming candour 
of his having pointed out a circumſtance, 
which removed the probability that the 
ſtranger was a brother of the Santa del 
DPianto. 

Some particulars, alſo, of the ſtran- 
ger's conduct did not agree with what 
might have been expected from Sche- 
doni, even though the Confeſſor had 
really been Vivaldi's enemy; a circum- 
Nance which the latter was no longer per- 
mitted to doubt. Nor did thoſe particular 
circumſtances accord, as he was inclined 
to believe, with the manner of a being of 
this world ; and, when Vivaldi confidered 
the ſuddenneſs and myſtery with which 
the ſtranger had always appeared and re- 
tired, he felt diſpoſed to adopt again one 
of his earlieſt conjectures, which un- 

doubtedly the horrors of his'preſent abode 
3 diſpoſed 
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E aifpoſed his imagination to admit, as thoſe 


of his former ſituation in the vaults of 


| Paluzzi, together with a youthful glow of 
E curioſity concerning the marvellous, had 


before contributed to impreſs them upon 


He concluded his preſent reflections as 


3 he had began them—in doubt and per- 


plexity; but at length found a reſpite 


| * from thought and from ſuffering in ſleep. 


Midnight had been paſſed in the vaults 


z of the Inquiſition ; but it was probably 


not yet two-o'clock, when he was imper- 


E fly awakened by à found, which he 
& fancied proceeded from within his cham- 


ber. He raiſed himſelf to diſcover what 


had .occafioned the noiſe 3 it was, how- 


ever, impoſſible to diſcern any object, for 
all was dark, but he liſtened for a return 


ol the found. The wind only was heard 


moaning among the inner buildings of the 
priſon, and Vivaldi concluded, that his 
dream had mocked him with a mimic 
voice. 


Satisfied 
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Satisfied with this concluſion, he again 
laid his head on his pillow of ſtraw, and 
ſoon ſunk into a ſlumber. The ſubject of 
his waking thoughts ſtill haunted his ima- 
gination, and the ſtranger, whoſe voice 
he had this night recognized as that of the 
prophet of Paluzzi, appeared before him, 
Vivaldi, on perceiving the figure of this 
unknown, felt, perhaps, nearly the ſame 
degrees of awe, curiofity, and impatience, 
that he would have ſuffered, had he beheld 
the ſubſtance of this ſhadow. The monk, 
whoſe face was ſtill ſhrouded, he thought 
advanced, till, having come within a few 
paces of Vivaldi, he pauſed, and, liſting 
the awful cowl that had hitherto concealed 
him, diſcloſed—not the countenance of 
Schedoni, but one which Vivaldi did not 
recollect ever having ſeen before! It was 
not leſs intereſting to curioſity than 
ſtriking to the ſeelings. Vivaldi at the 
firſt glance ſhrunk back ;—ſomething of 
that ſtrange and indeſcribable air, which 
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we attach to the idea of a ſupernatural. 
being, prevailed over the features; and 
the intenſe and fiery eyes reſembled thoſe 
of an evil ſpirit rather than of a human 
haracter. He drew a poniard from be- 
cath a fold of his garment, and, as he 
iſplayed it, pointed with a ſtern frown to 
1e ſpots which diſcoloured the blade; Vi- 
aldi perceived they were of blood! He 
urned away his eyes in horror, and, when 
he again looked round in his eum, the 
, figure was gone. 
h groan awakened him, but what were 
his feelings, when, on looking up, he. 
5 x the ſame figure ſtanding before 
0 him! It was not, however, immediately 
] | that he could convince himſelf the appear- 
E ance was more than the phantom of his 
Ja, ſtrongly impreſſed upon an alarmed 
| fancy. The voice of the monk, for his 
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f ace was as uſual concealed, recalled Vi- 
of 

1 valdi from his error; but his emotion can- 
; not eafily be conceived, when the ſtranger, 
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flowly lifting that myſterious cow), dif. 
covered to him the ſame awful counte. 
nance, which had characteriſed the viſion 
in his ſlumber. Unable to inquire the 
occaſion of this appearance, Vivaldi gazed 
in aſtoniſhment and terror, and did not 
immediately obſerve, that, inſtead of a 
dagger, the monk held a lamp, which 
gleamed over every deep, furrow of his 
features, yet left their ſhadowy markings 
to hint the paſſions and the hiſtory of an 
extraordinary life. | 
« You are ſpared for this night,” ſaid 
the ſtranger, © but for to-morrow” ——he 
pauſed. | 
« In the name of all that is moſt fa- 
cred,” faid Vivaldi, endeavouring to te- 
collect his thoughts, who are you, and 
what is your errand ?” 
« Aſk no queſtions,” replied the monk, 
ſolemnly ;—© but anſwer me.” 
Vivaldi was ſtruck by the tone with 
which he ſaid this, and dared not to urge 
the inquiry at the preſent moment. 
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% How long have you known father 
Schedoni? continued the ſtranger, 
« Where did you firſt meet ? 

I have known him about two years, 
as my mother's confeſfor,” replied Vivaldi, 
* ] firſt ſaw him in a corridor of the Vi- 
yaldi palace; it was evening, and he was 
returning from the Marcheſa's cloſet.” 

c Are you certain as to this?“ ſaid the 
monk, with peculiar emphaſis. „It is of 
conſequence that you ſhould be ſo.” 

] am certain,” repeated Vivaldi. 
Alt is ſtrange,” obſerved the monk, 
| : aſter a pauſe, that a circumſtance, which 
& muſt have appeared trivial to you at the 
moment, ſhould have left ſo ſtrong a mark 
on your memory! In two years we have 
ume to ſorget many things!“ He ſighed 
as he ſpoke. 

remember the circumſtance,” ſaid 
| Vivaldi, © becauſe I was ſtruck with his 
| appearance ; the evening was far advanced 
Lit was duſk, and he came upon me ſud- 
Kenly. His voice ſtartled me; as he paſſed 
u 2 he 
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he ſaid to himſelf —* It is for veſpers.” At 
the ſame time I heard the bell of the Spi- 
rito Santo.“ 

* Do you know who he is?” reſumed 
the ſtranger, ſolemnly. 
I know only what he appears to be,” 
replied Vivaldi. 

* Did you never hear any report of his 
paſt life ?” 

Never,“ anfwered Vivaldi. | 

Never any thing extraordinary con- 
cerning him,“ added the monk. 

Vivaldi pauſed a moment; for he now 
recollected the obſcure and imperfect ſtory 
which Paulo had related while they were 
confined in the dungeon of Paluzzi, re- 
ſpecting a confeſſion made in the church 
of the Black Penitents; but he could not 
preſume to affirm that it concerned Sche- 
doni. He remembered alſo the monk's 
garments, ſtained with blood, which he 
had diſcovered in the vaults of that fort. 
The conduct of the myſterious being, who 
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now ſtood before him, with many other 
particulars of his own adventures there, 
paſſed like a viſion over his memory. His 
mind reſembled the glaſs of a ' magician, 
on which the apparitions of long-buried 
events ariſe, and, as they fleet away, point 
portentouſly to ſhapes half veiled in the 
duſkineſs of futurity. An unuſual dread 
ſeized upon him ; and a ſuperſtition, ſuch 
as he had never before admitted in an 
equal degree, ufurped his judgment. He 
looked up to the ſhadowy countenance of 
the ſtranger ; and almoſt believed he be- 
held an inhabitant of the world of ſpirits. 

The monk ſpoke again, repeating in a 
ſeverer tone, Did you never hear any 
thing extraordinary concerning father 
Schedoni?“ 

Is it reaſonable,” ſaid Vivaldi, recol- 
lecting his courage, © that I ſhould an- 
ſwer the queſtions, the minute queſtions, 
of a perſon who refuſes to tell me even his 
name? 
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% My name is paſſed away—it is no 
more remembered,” replied the ſtranger, 
turning from Vivaldi,—* J leave you to 
your fate.” 

« What fate?” aſked Vivaldi, “and 
what is the purpoſe of this viſit ? I conjure 
you, in the tremendous name of the In- 
quiſition, to ſay !” 

* You will know full ſoon ; have mercy 
on yourſelf!” 

„What fate?” repeated Vivaldi. 

« Urge me no further,” ſaid the 
ſtranger ; „but anſwer to what I ſhall 
demand. Schedoni 12 
I have told all that J certainly know 
concerning him,“ interrupted Vivaldi, 
« the reſt is only conjecture.” 

M What is that conjecture ? Does it re- 
late to a confeſſion made in the church of 
the Black Penitents of the Santa Maria 
del Pianto ?” 

« Tt does!“ replied Vivaldi with fur- 
Pole. 
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„ What was that confeſſion ?” 
« | know not,” anſwered Vivaldi. 


« Declare the truth,” ſaid the firanger, 


ſternly. 

© A confeſſion,” replied Vivaldi, © is 
® facred, and forever buried in the boſom of 
the prieſt to whom it is made. How, then, 
© isit to be ſuppoſed, that I can be acquainted 


with the ſubject of this?“ 


Did you never hear, that father Sche- 
doni had been guilty of great crimes, which 
be endeavours to eraſe from his conſcience 
by the ſeverity of penance ?” 

« Never !” ſaid Vivaldi. 
Did you never hear that he had a wife 
Ls a brother?“ 
= « Never! | 
| © Nor the means he ahd—n0 hint 0. 
murder, of—" 
The ſtranger pauſed, as if he wiſhed 
= Vivaldi to fill up his meaning; Vivaldi 
= was filent and aghaſt. 
«You know nothing then, of Sche- 
N 1 4 doni,“ 
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doni,” reſumed the monk after a deep 
pauſe—** nothing of his paſt life ? 
Nothing, except what I have men. 
tioned,” W Vivaldi. | 
Then liſten to what I ſhall unfold !” 
continued the monk, with ſolemnity. 
« 'To-morrow night you will be again 
carried to the place of torture ; you will be 
taken to a chamber beyond that in which 
you were this night. You will there wit- 
nels many extraordinary things, of which 
you have not now any ſuſpicion. Be not 
diſmayed ; I ſhall be there, — per- 
haps, not viſible.” 
Not viſible.” exclaimed Vivaldi, 

« Interrupt me not, but liſten. When 
. you are aſked of father Schedoni, ſay— 
that he has lived for fifteen years in the 
diſguiſe of a monk, a member of the Po- 
minicans of the Spirito Santo, at Naples. 
When you are aſked who he is, reply 
Ferando Count di Bruno. You will be 
aſked the motive for ſuch diſguiſe, In 

reply 
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reply to this, refer them to the Black 
Penitents of the Santa Maria del Pianto, 


near that city; bid the inquiſitors ſummon 


before their tribunal one father Anſaldo di 
Rovalli, the grand penitentiary of the 


ſociety, and command him to divulge the 
- crimes confeſſed to him in the year 1752, 


on the evening of the twenty-fourth of 


April, which was then the vigil of San 


Marco, in a confeſlional of the Santa del 
Pianto.“ 


* It is probable he may have forgotten 


ſuch confeſſion, at this diſtance of 0 
- obſerved Vivaldi. 

% Fear not but he will remember,“ re- 
plied the ſtrauger. 

6 But will his conſcience ſuffer him to 
betray the ſecrets of a confeſſion?“ ſaid 
Vivaldi. | 

The tribunal command, and his con- 
ſcience is abſolved,” anſwered the monk, 
* He may not refuſe to obey ! You are 


further to direct your examiners to ſum- 
1» mon 
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1 
mon father Schedoni, to anſwer for the 
crimes which Anſaldo ſhall reveal.” The 
monk pauſed, and ſeemed waiting the 
reply of Vivaldi, who, after a momentary 
conſideration, ſaid, * 

« How can I do all this, and upon the 
inſtigation of a ſtranger | Neither con- 
ſcience nor prudence will ſuffer me to at- 
ſert what I cannot prove. It is true that! 
Have reaſon to believe Schedoni is my bit- 
ter enemy, but I will not be unjuſt even 
to him. I have no proof that he is the 
Count di Bruno, nor that he is the perpe- 
trator of the crimes you allude to, what- 
ever thoſe may be; and I will not be made 
an inſtrument to ſummon any man before 
a tribunal, where innocence is no pro- 
tection from ignominy, and where ſuſpi. 
cion alone may inflict death.“ 
«You doubt, then, the truth of what 
Taffert * hb: monk, in a "wn 
e Can I believe that of which 1 have 
A peoof replied Vivaldi, 
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„Les, there are caſes which do not ad- 


mit of proof; under your peculiar cireum- 
ſtances, this is one of them; you can act 
only upon aſſertion. I atteſt,” continued 
the monk, raifing his hollow voice to a 
tone of ſingular ſolemnity, I atteſt the 


powers which are beyond this earth to. 


witneſs to the truth of what I have dell 


7 | vered! 4 


As the ftranger uttered this adjuration, 
Vivaldi obſerved, with emotion, the ex- 
traordinary expreſſion of his eyes: Viva 
di's preſence of mind, however, did not 


| forſake him, and, in the next moment, he 
= faid, © But who is he that thus atteſts? It 


is upon the aſſertion of a firanger that I 


am to rely, in deſect of proof! It is a 


firanger who calls upon me to bring ſo- 
lemn charges againſt a4 man, of whoſe 
guilt I know nothing!“ 

Lou are not required to bring charges» 
you are only to ſummon him. who will.“ 

* ſhould ſtill aſſiſt in bringing for- 
ward accuſations, which may be founded 
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in error,” replied Vivaldi. © If you ar 
convinced of their truth, why do not you 
ſummon Anſaldo yourſelf !” 
J ſhall do more,” ſaid the monk. 

« But why not ſummon alſo?“ urged 
Vivaldi. 


66 ſhall appear,” ſaid the ſtranger, with 
emphaſis. 

Vivaldi, though ſomewhat awed by the 
manner, which accompanied theſe words, 
ſtill urged his inquiries, © As a witneſs :” 
ſaid he. 

% Aye, as a dreadful witneſs !” replied 
the monk. 

« But may not a witneſs ſummon perſons 
before the tribunal of the inquiſition!“ 
continued Vivaldi, falteringly. 

«6 Ze may.” 

«© Why then,” obſerved Vivaldi, am 
J, a ſtranger to you, called upon to do 
that which you could perform yourſelf?” | : 
„ Aſk no further,” rejoined the monk, 
te but anſwer, whether you will deliver 
the ſummons ?” .. | 
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© The charges, which muſt follow,” 
replied Vivaldi, © appear to be of a nature 
too ſolemn to juſtify mY Fan them. 
I 1 the taſk to you.“ 
When I ſummon,” ſaid the — 
e you ſhall obey!“ 

Vivaldi, again awed by his manner, 
again juſtified his refuſal, and concluded 
with repeating his ſurprize, that he ſhould 
be required to aſſiſt in this myſterious af- 
fair, ** Since I neither know you, father,” 
he added, nor the Penitentiary Anſaldo, 
whom you bid me admoniſh to appear.“ 

* You ſhall know me hereafter,”” ſaid 
the ſtranger, frowningly ; and he drew 


tom beneath his garment a dagger 


Vivaldi remembered his dream. 

Mark thoſe ſpots,” ſaid the monk. 
Vivaldi looked, and beheld blood! 

© 'This blood, added the ſtranger, point- 


| ing to the blade, „would have ſaved 
pypour's! Here, at leaſt, is fome print of 


truth! To-morrow night you will meet 
me in the chambers of death!“ 


As 
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As he ſpoke, he turned away; and, 
before Vivaldi had recovered from his 
conſternation, the light diſappeared. Vi- 
valdi knew that the ſtranger had quitted 
the priſon, only by the ſilence which pre- 
vailed there. 


- He remained ſunk in thought, till, at 


the dawn of day, the man, on watch, un- 
faſtened the door of his cell, and brought, 
as uſual, a jug of water, and ſome bread. 
Vivaldi inquired the name of the ftranger 
who had viſited him in the night. The 
centinel looked ſurprized, and Vivaldi re- 


peated the queſtion before he could obtain 


an anſwer. 

& J have been on guard ſinee the firſt 
hour,” faid the man, ©& and no perſon, in 
that time, has paſſed through this door!“ 

Vivaldi regarded the centinel with at- 
tention; while he made this aſſertion, and 
did not perceive in his manner any conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſalſehood; yet he knew not how 


to believe what he had affirmed; © Did 


you 
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you hear no noiſe, either?“ ſaid Vivaldi. 
Has all been filent during the night?“ 

« have heard only the bell of San Do- 
minico ſtrike upon the hour,“ replied the 
man, and the watch word of the centi- 
= nels.” | 

“This is incomprehenſible!” exclaimed 
Vivaldi, What! no footſteps, no voice?“ 

The man ſmiled contemptuonſly.— 
“None, but of the centinels,” he replied. 
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N « How can you be certain you heard 
© only the centinel's, friend,” added Vivaldi. 
4 „They ſpeak only to pafs the watch- 
word, and the claſh of their arms is heard 
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at the ſame time.“ 
« But their footſteps how are they 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of other perſons?” 
« By the heavineſs of their tread; our 
ſandals are braced with iron. But why 
theſe queſtions, Signor?“ 
Lou have kept ena] at the door of 
this chamber?“ faid Vivaldi. "7 
Les, Signor“ 
And vou have not once NY PRIN 
the 
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the whole night, a voice from within it?“ 
« None, Signor.“ 
« Fear nothing from diſcovery, friend; 
confeſs that you have ſlumbered.” be 
& had a comrade,” replied the centi. 
nel, angrily, © has he, too, ſlumbered 
and if he had, how could admittance be 
obtained without our keys?“ 1 
« And thoſe might eaſily have been 0 
procured, friend, if you were overcome 
with ſleep. You may rely upon my pro- Ma 
miſe of ſecrecy.” 1 
« What!“ faid the man, have I kept! 
guard for three years in the Inquiſition, to 
be ſuſpected by an heretic of neglecting 
my duty?” & 
« If you were ſuſpected by an heretic,” | 
replied Vivaldi, © you ought to conſole fm 
yourſelf by recollecting that his opinions he 
are confidered to be erroneous.” 1 
«© We were watchful every minute of 5 
the night,” added the centinel, going. 
65 2955 18 nn “ ſaid Vi- 
i509 10 976) wor by waldi 
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» *caldi, © By what means could the 2 
have entered my priſon ?” 
| „Signor, you ſtill dream ! !”” replied the 
centinel, pauling, „No perſon has been 
ji. herc.“ | 
Sill dream 1' repeated Vivaldi, *how 
edo you know that I have dreamed at all?” 
His mind deeply affected by the extra- 
n ordinary circumſtances of the dream, and 
ne the yet more extraordinary incident that 
o- had followed, Vivaldi gave a meaning to 
the words of the centinel, which did not 
pt belong to them. 
to © When people ſleep, they are apt to 
ng dream, replied the man, drily. 1 ſup- 
poſe you had ſlept, Signor.“ 
A perſon, habited like a monk, came 
o me in the night,” reſumed Vivaldi, and 
: ; e deſcribed the appearance of the ſtranger* 
The centinel, while he liſtened, became 
rave and thoughtful. 
| | * Do you know any perſon rofrrnbting 
he one I have mentioned,” ſaid Vivaldi. 
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% No!” replied the guard. 
« Though you have not ſeen him enter 


my priſon,” continued Vivaldi, © you may, 


perhaps, recollect ſuch a perſon, as an in- 
habitant of the Inquiſition.“ 

San Dominico forbid !“ 

Vivaldi, ſurprized at this exclamation, 
inquired the reaſon ſor it. 
I know him not,” replied the centinel, 
with emotion, and he abruptly left the 
priſon. Whatever conſideration might oc- 
caſion this ſudden departure, his affertion 
that he had been for three years a guard of 
the Inquiſition could ſcarcely be credited, 
fince he had held fo long a dialogue with 
a priſoner, and was, apparently, inſenſible 
of the danger he incurred by ſo doing. 


CHAP. VI. 


4s it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on 2 my trembling fleſh, 
What do I fear?“ 


SHAKESPEARE. 


ceding night, Vivaldi heard perſons ap- 
E proaching his priſon, and, the door un- 
ſolding, his former conductors appeared, 
| be They threw over him the ſame mantle 
Jas before, and, in addition, a black veil, 
le WT that completely muffled his eyes; after 
which, they led him from the chamber. 
0 Vivaldi heard the door ſhut, on his de- 
parture, and the centinels followed his 
ſteps, as if their duty was finiſhed, and 
he was to return thither no more. At 
this moment, he remembered the words 
Vol the ſtranger when he had diſplayed the 
. PO- 


Ar about the ſame hour, as on the pre- 
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poniard, and Vivaldi apprehended the 
worſt, from having thwarted the deſigns 
of a perſon apparently ſo malignant : but 
he exulted in the rectitude which had 
preſerved him from debaſement, and, with 
the magnanimous enthuſiaſm of virtue, 
he almoſt welcomed ſufferings which 
would prove the firmneſs of his juſlice 
towards an enemy ; for he determined to 
brave every thing, rather than impute 
to Schedoni circumſtances, the truth of 
which he poſſciſed no means of aſcer- 
taining. 

While Vivaldi was conducted, as on 


the preceding night, through many pa. 


fages, he endeavoured to diſcover, by 


their length, and the abruptneſs of their WW 
turnings, whether they were the ſame he 
had traverſed before. Suddenly, one of 
his . conductors cried * Steps!“ It was 
| the firſt words Vivaldi had ever heard him |: 
utter. He immediately perceived that the 
ground ſunk, and he began to deſcend; i 
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de Ws he did which, he tried to count tha 
number of the ſteps, that he might form 
3 ſome judgment whether this was the flight 
© he had paſſed beſore. When he had 
1 reached the bottom, he inclined to be- 
$ lieve that it was not ſo; and the care 
which had been obſerved in blinding him, 
. ſeemed to indicate that he was going to 
5 ſome new place. 

He paſſed through ſeveral avenues, and 
then aſended ; ſoon after which, he again 
| : deſcended a very long ſtair-caſe, ſuch as 
he had not any remembrance of, and they 
@ paſſed over a conſiderable extent of level 
ground. By the hollow ſound which 
his ſteps returned, he judged that he was 
walking over vaults. The footſteps of 
the centinels who had followed from the 
cell were no longer heard, and he ſeemed 
F to be left with his conductors only. A 
ſecond flight appeared to lead him into ſub- 
$ terraneous chambers, for he perceived the 
air change, and felt a damp vapour wrap 
: round 
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( wo ) 
round him. The menace of the monk, 
that he ſhould meet him in the chamber 
of death, frequently occurred to Vivaldi. 

His conductors ſtopped in this vault, 
and ſeemed to hold a conſultation, but 
they ſpoke in ſuch low accents, that their 
words were not diſtinguiſhable, except 
a few unconneRed ones, that Hinted of 
more than Vivaldi could comprehend, 
He was, at length, again led forward ; and 
foon after, he heard the heavy grating of 
hinges, and perceived that he was paſ- 
fing through ſeyeral doors, by the fitu- 
ation of which judging they were the fame 
he had entered the night before, he con- 
cluded, that he was going to the ball of 
the tribunal. 

His conductors ſtopped again, and 
Vivaldi beard the iron rod ſtrike three 
times upon a door; immediately a ſtrange 
voice ſpoke from within, and the door 
wis uncloſed. He paſſed on, and ima- 
gined that he was admitted into a ſpa- 

ciou 


(191) 


cious vault; for the air was freer, and his 
ſteps ſounded to a diſtance. 


nn Preſently, a voice, as on the preceding 

| night, ſummoned him to come forward, 

sand Vivaldi underſtood that he was again 

| © before the tribunal. It was the voice of 

: E the inquiſitor, who had been his chief 

: = cxaminer. 

Foa, Nigcentio di Vivaldi,“ it faid, 

; 5 « anſwer to your name, and to the queſ- 

; © tions which ſhall be put to you, without b 

; 3 equivocation, on pain of the torture.” 4 

: = As the monk had predicted, Vivaldi was + 
E aſked what he knew of father Schedoni, *% 

and, when he replied, as he had formerly 1 

2 f ? a | bt 

; done to his myſterious viſitor, he was M 

I told that he knew more than he acknow- 1 

F | ledged. 

, © ] know no more,” d Vivaldi. 

. « You equivocate,” ſaid the inquiſitor. l 

«Declare what you have heard, and re- 7 


member that you formerly took an oath 
| lo that purpoſe.” 4 3, 1006; l 
I Vi- = 


E 


Vivaldi was ſilent, till a tremendouz 


voice from the tribunal commanded him 
to reſpect his oath. | 

7x 00 reſpect it,” faid Vivaldi ; © and 
I conjure you to believe that I alſo re- 
ſpect truth, when I declare, that what! 
am going to relate, is a report to which 
I give no confidence, and concerning even 
the probability of which I cannot produce 
the ſmalleſt proof.“ 

« Reſpect truth!“ ſaid another voice 
from the tribunal, and Vivaldi fancied he 
diſtinguiſhed the tones of the monk, 
He pauſed a moment, and the exhorta- 
tion was repeated. Vivaldi then related 
what the ſtranger had ſaid concerning the 
family of Schedoni, and the diſguiſe 
which the father had aſſumed in the con- 
vent of the Spirito Santo; but forbore 
even to name the penitentiary Anſaldo, 
and any circumſtance connected with the 
extraordinary confeſſion. Vivaldi con- 


Ae with again declaring, that he 
bad 
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1 | ad not ſufficient authority to juſtify a be- 
net in thoſe reports. 

« On what authority do you repeat 
d chem?“ ſaid the vicar-general. 
Vivaldi was ſilent. 
On what authority?“ inquired the in- 
quiſitor. 
Vivaldi, after a momentary heſitation, 
Wer « What I am about to declare, 


97 


holy fathers, is ſo extraordinary 
e Tremble 1” faid a voice cloſe to his 
ie ear, which he inſtantly knew to be the 
* monk's, and the ſuddenneſs of which elec- 
| xrified him. He was unable to conclude 
ine ſentence. 

What is your authority for the re- 
ports?“ demanded the inquiſitor. 


| lt is unknown, even to myſelf !” 
Ire ity Vivaldi. 


Do not equivocate !” faid the vicar- 
he general. 
1 ſolemnly proteſt,” rejoined Vi- 


nd, « that I know not either the name 
. VOL, 111, I or 
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( 294 ) 
or the condition of my informer, and 
that I never even beheld his face, till the 
period when he ſpoke of father Schedoni.“ 

“ 'Tremble !“ repeated the ſame low, 
but emphatic voice in his ear. Vivaldi 
ſtarted, and turned involuntarily towards 
the ſound, though his eyes could not al- 
fiſt his curioſity. 

* You did well to ſay, that you had 
ſomething extraordinary to add,” ob- 
ſerved the inquifitor. * "Tis evident, allo, 
that you expected ſomething extraordinary 
from your judges, ſince you ſuppoſed they 
would credit theſe aſſertions.“ 

Vivaldi was too proud to attempt the 
juſtifying himſelf againſt fo groſs an ac- 
cuſation, or to make any reply. 

«© Why do you not ſummon father An- 
ſaldo!” ſaid the voice. © Remember my 
words!“ | 

Vivaldi, again awed by the voice, he- 
ſitated, for an inſtant, how to act, and in 
that inſtant his courage returned. 

| &« My 
4 


3 
My informer ſtands beſide me!” ſaid 
Vivaldi, boldly; I know his voice ! 
| etain him; it is of conſequence.” 
= <© Whoſe voice?“ demanded the inqui- 
ſitor. No perſon ſpoke but myſelf !” 
{ « Whoſe voice?“ ſaid the vicar- gene- 
ral. TE 
The voice was cloſe beſide me,“ re- 
pled Vivaldi. It ſpoke low, but I 
Knew it well.” 
„This is either the cunning, or the 
| frenzy of deſpair !” obſerved the vicar- 
general. 
; Not any perſon is now befide you, 


Except the familiars,” ſaid the inquiſitor, 


-- 4 and they wait to do their office, if you | 
hall refuſe to anſwer the queſtions put 
n- . hon. 
* 41 perſiſt i in my aſſertion,” replied Vi- 
| aldi: ; * and I ſupplicate that my eyes 
ne- 
1 * be unbound, that I may know my 


enemy.“ | 
The tribunal, after a long private c. con- 
lation, granted the requeſt; the veil 
| 12 Was 
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was withdrawn, and Vivaldi perceived 
beſide him—only the familiars! Their 
faces, as is uſual, were concealed. I 
appeared that one of theſe torturers muſt 
be the myſterious enemy, who purſued 
him, if, indeed, that enemy was an in- 
habitant of the earth! and Vivaldi re- 
queſted that they might be ordered to 
uncover their features. He was ſternhy 
rebuked for ſo preſumptuous a requiſition, 
and reminded of the inviolable law and 
faith, which the tribunal had pledged, 
that perſons appointed to their awful of- 
fice ſhould never be expoſed to the re- 
venge of the criminal, whom it might be | 
their duty to puniſh. | 

| 


Their duty!“ exclaimed Vivaldi, 
thrown from his guard by ſtrong indig- 
nation. And is faith held ſacred with 
demons !” ? 

Without awaiting the order of the tri- 
bunal, the familiars immediately covered We 
Vivaldi's face with the veil, and he ſclt WW 

Fg 1 


-- 


| ( 197 ) 
BY himſelf again in their graſp. He endea- 
voured, however, to diſentangle his hands, 

| ; and, at length, ſhook theſe men from their 

N I bold, and again unveiled his eyes; but 

the familiars were inſtantly ordered to ro- 

| 1 place the veil. 

* The inquiſitor bade Vivaldi to recollect 
in whoſe preſence he then was, and to 
© dread the puniſhment which his reſiſtance 
had incurred, and which would be in- 
flicted without delay, unlefs he could 
© give ſome inftance, that might tend to 
prove the truth of his late affertions. 

= © If you expect that I ſhould ſay 
more,“ replied Vivaldi, © I claim, at 
| leaſt, protection from tlie unbidden vio- 
© lence of the men who guard me. If 


A Y they are ſuffered, at their pleaſure, to 
| C {ſport with the miſery of their priſoner, I 
ill be inflexibly filent ; and, fince I muſt 
4 ſuffer, it ſhall be according to the laws of 
1 the tribunal.” 


The vicar-general, or, as he is called, 
| the grand inquiſitor, promiſed Vivaldi 
I 3 the 


— 


1 


the degree of protection he claimed, and 
demanded, at the fame time, what were 
the words he had juſt heard. 
Vivaldi confidered, that, though jut. 
tice bade him avoid accuſing an enemy 
of ſuſpicious circumſtances, concerning 
which he had no proof, yet, that neither 
juſtice nor common ſenſe required he 
ſhould make a ſacrifice of himſelf to the 
dilemma in which he was placed: he, 
therefore, without further ſeruple, ac- 
 knowledged, that the voice had bidden him 
require of the tribunal to ſummon one 
father Anſaldo, the grand penitentiary 
of the Santa del Pianto, near Naples, 
and allo father Schedoni, who was to 
anſwer to extraordinary charges, Which 
would be brought againſt him by An 
ſaldo. Vivaldi anxiouſly and repeated 
declared, that he knew not the nature 0! 
the charges, nor that any juſt grounds to! 
them exiſted. - | 

- Theſe aſſertions ſeemed to throw the 
tribunal into new perplexity. Vivaldi 
heard 


- 


e 
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heard their buſy voices in low debate, 
which continued for a conſiderable time. 
In this interval, be had leiſure to perceive 
the many improbabilities that either of the 
familiars ſhould be the ſtranger who ſo my- 
ſteriouſly haunted him; and among theſe 
was the circumſtance of his having reſided 
ſo long at Naples. 

The tribunal, after ſome time had 
elapſed in conſultation, proceeded on the 
examination, and Vivaldi was aſked what 
he knew of father Anſaldo. He imme- 
diately replied, that Anſaldo was an utter 
ſtranger to him, and that he was not even 
acquainted with a ſingle perſon reſiding in 


the Santa del Pianto or who had any 


knowledge of the penitentiary. 

„How!“ ſaid the grand inquiſitor, 
© You forget that the perſon, who bade 
you require of this tribunal to ſummon 


. Anſaldo, has knowledge of him.” 


“Pardon me, I do not forget,” re- 


plied Vivaldi; © and I requeſt it may be 


14 remem- 
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remembered that I am not acquainted 
with that perſon. If, therefore, he had 
given me any account of Anſaldo, I could 
not have relied upon its authenticity,” 
Vivaldi again required of the tribunal to 
underſtand that he did not ſummon An- 
ſaldo, or any other perſon, before them, 
but had merely obeyed their command, to 
repeat what the ſtranger had ſaid. 

The tribunal acknowledged the juſineſs 
of this injunction, and exculpated him from 


any harm that ſhould be the conſequence 


of the ſummons. But this aſſurance of ſafety 


for himſelf was not ſufficient to appeaſe 


Vivaldi, who was alarmed leſt he ſhould 


be the means of bringing an innocent 


perſon under ſuſpicion. The grand in- 
quiſitor again addreſſed him, after a gene- 
ral ſilence had been commanded in the 
court. | 

*« The account you have given of your 
informer,” ſaid he, is ſo extraordinary, 
that it would not deſerve credit, but that 
you 


© ) 

F you have diſcovered the utmoſt reluctance 
to reveal the charges he gave you, from 
which, it appears, that, on your part, at 
kaſt, the ſummons is not malicious. But 
are you certain that you have not deluded 
yourſelf, and that the voice beſide you was 
not an imaginary one, conjured up by your 
agitated ſpirits ?” 

«I am certain,” replied Vivaldi, with 
firmneſs. 

« It is true,” reſumed the grand inqui- 
fitor, © that ſeveral perſons were near you, 
when you exclaimed, that you heard the 
voice of your informer; yet no perſons 
heard it beſides yourſelf!“ 

Where are thoſe peſons now?“ de- 
manded Vivaldi. 

„They are diſperſed; alarmed at your 
accuſation.“ | 

H you will ſummon them,“ ſaid Vi- 
valdi, “and order that my eyes may be 
uncovered, I will point out to you, with- 
out heſitation, the perſon of my informer,. 
mould he remain among them.“ 


15 The 
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The tribunal commanded that they 
ſhould appear, but new difficulties aroſe. 
It was not remembered of whom the 
crowd conſiſted; a few individuals only 
were recollected, and theſe were ſum- 
moned. 

Vivaldi, in ſolemn expectation, heard 
ſteps and the hum of voices gathering 
round him, and impatiently awaited for 
the words that would reſtore him to fight, 
and, perhaps, releaſe him from uncer- 
tainty. In a few moments, he heard the 
command given; the veil was once more 
removed from his eyes, and he was or- 
dered to point out the accuſer. Vivaldi 
threw an hafty glance upon the ſurround- 
ing ſtrangers. 


The lights burn dimly,” ſaid he, “ 


cannot diſtinguiſh theſe faces,” 

It was ordered that a lamp ſhould be 
towered from the roof, and that the 
ſtrangers ſhould arrange themſelves on ei- 


ther fide of Vivaldi. When this was done, 


and 
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and he glanced his eyes again upon the 
crowd, He is not here!” ſaid Vivaldi; 
« not one of theſe countenances reſem- 
bles the monk of Paluzzi. Yet, ſtay; 
who is he that ſtands in the ſhade behind 
thoſe perſons on the left? Bid him lift 


his cowl !”? 


The crowd fell back, and the perſon, to 


whom Vivaldi had pointed, was left alone 
within the circle. 


« He is an officer of the Inquiſition,” 


© faid a man near Vivaldi, © and he may 


not be compelled to difcover his face, un- 


leſs by an expreſs command from the 


© tribunal.” 


I call upon the tribunal to command 


it!“ ſaid Vivaldi. 


1 
+4 
12 


« Who calls!” exclaimed a voice, and 
| Vivaldi recognized the tones of the monk, 
but be knew not exactly whence they 


; came. 


« I, Vincentio di Vivaldi,” replied the 


; | priſoner, „ claim the privilege that has 


1 6 been 


"is 
y 
* 3 
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been awarded me, and bid you unvell 
your countenance.” 

There was a pauſe of filence in the 
court, except that a dull murmur ran 
through the tribunal, Meanwhile, the 
figure within the circle ſtood motionleſs, 
and remained veiled. 

Spare him,” ſaid the man, who had 
before addreſſed Vivaldi; © he has rea- 
ſons for wiſhing to remain unknown, 
which you cannot conjecture. He is an 
officer of the Inquiſition, and not the 
perſon you apprehend.” 

% Perhaps I can conjecture his rea- 
ſons,” replied Vivaldi, who, raiſing his 
voice, added, “ I appeal to this tribunal, 
and command you, who ſtand alone 
within the circle, you in black garments, 
to unveil your features !” 

Immediately a loud voice iſſued from 
the tribunal, and ſaid, 

« We command you, in the name ; of 
the moſt holy Inquiſition, to reveal your- 
felt !”? 


'The 
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The ſtranger trembled, but, without 
preſuming to heſitate, uplifed his cowl. 
Vivaldi's eyes were eagerly fixed upon 
him; but the action diſcloſed, not the 
countenance of the monk! but of an 
official whom he recollected to have ſeen 
once before, though exactly on what occa- 
fion he did not now remember. 

This is not my informer!” faid Vi- 
valdi, turning from him with deep diſap- 
pointment, while the ſtranger dropped his 
cowl, and the crowd cloſed upon him. 
At the aſſertion of Vivaldi, the members 
of the tribunal looked upon each other 
doubtingly, and were ſilent, till the grand 
inquiſitor, waving his hand, as if to com- 
mand attention, addreſſed Vivaldi. 

„It appears, then, that you have for- 
merly ſeen the face of your informer!” 

„ I have already declared ſo,” replied 
Vivaldi. 

The grand inquiſitor demanded when, 


and where, he had ſeen it. 
5 « Laſt 
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*& Laſt night, and in my priſon,” an 


fwered Vivaldi. 

« In your priſon!” ſaid the ordinary 
inquiſitor, contemptuouſly, who had be- 
fore examined him, © and in your dreams 
too, no doubt!” 

* In your priſon!” exclaimed ſeveral 
members of the lower tribunal. _ 

« He dreams fiill!” obſerved an in- 
quiſitor. Holy fathers ! he abuſes your 
_ patience, and the frenzy of terror has de- 
luded bis credulity. We the mo- 
ments.“ 

« We muſt inquire farther into this,” 
faid another inquiſitor. Here is ſome 
deception. If yon, Vincentio di Vivaldi, 
have aſſerted a falſchood—tremble !” 

Whether Vivaldi's memory ſtill v:- 
brated with the voice of the monk, or 
that the tone in which this ſame word 
was now pronounced did reſemble it, he 
almoſt ſtarted, when the inquiſitor had 
ſaid tremble! and he demanded who ſpoke 


then. 
; « It 
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„ 
« Tt is ourſelf,“ anſwered the Inquiſi- 
tor. 

After a fhort converfation among the 
members of the tribunal, the grand inqui- 
ſitor gave orders that the centinels, who 
had watched on the preceding night at 
the priſon door of Vivaldi, ſhould be 
brought into the hall of juſtice. The 
perſons, who had been lately ſummoned 
into the chamber, were now bidden to 
withdraw, and all further examination 
was ſuſpended till the arrival of the centi- 
nels; Vivaldi heard only the low voices 
of the inquifitors, as they converſed pri- 
vately together, and he remained filent, 
thoughtful, and amazed. 

When the centinels appeared, and 
were aſked who+had entered the priſon of 
Vivaldi during the laſt night, they de- 
clared, without heſitation, or confuſion, 
that not any perſon had paſſed through. 
the door after the hour when the priſoner 


had returned from examination, till the 
| fol- 
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following morning, when the guard had 
carried in the uſual allowance of bread 
and water. In this aſſertion they per- 
fiſted, without the leaſt equivocation, Þ l 
notwithſtanding which they were ordered Þ j 
into confinement, till the affair ſhould be ; 


cleared up. 


The doubts, however, which were ad. . 
mitted, as to the integrity of theſe men, 


did not contribute to diſſipate thoſe, which 


had prevailed over the oppoſite ſide o 


the queſtion, On the contrary, the ſuf. 


picions of the tribunal, augmenting with 
their perplexity, ſeemed to fluctuaic MW 
equally over every point of the ſubject 
before them, til}, inſtead of throwins | 
any light upon the truth, they only ſerved 
to involve the whole in deeper obſcurity. 
More doubtful than before of the honeſty 
of Vivaldi's extraordinary aſſertions, the 
grand inquifitor informed him, that if, 
after further inquiry into this affair, it 


ſhould appear: he had been trifling with 


the 
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the credulity of his judges, he would be 
; : ſeverely puniſhed for his audacity ; but 
that, on the other hand, ſhould there 
be reaſon to believe that the centinels 
had failed in their duty, and that ſome 


perſon had entered his priſon, during the 


night, the tribunal would proceed in a 
different manner. 


Vivaldi, perceiving that, to be believed, 
it was neceſſary he ſhould be more cir- 


| cumſtantial, deſcribed, with exactneſs, 
the perſon and appearance of the monk, 
without, however, mentioning the po- 


niard which had been exhibited. A pro- 


found filence reigned in the chamber, 
while he ſpoke; it ſeemed a ſilence not 
merely of attention, but of aſtoniſhment. 
Vivaldi himſelf was awed, and when he 
had concluded, almoſt expected to hear 
the voice of the monk uttering defiance» 


or threatening vengeance; but all re- 


mained huſhed, till the inquiſitor, who. 
had firſt examined him, faid, in a ſolemn 
tone. 
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„ We have liſtened with attention & 
what you have delivered, and will ooh 
the caſe a full inquiry. Some points, o 
which you have touched, excite our 
amazement, and call for particular re- 
gard. Retire whence you came—and 
ſleep this night without fear ;—yor 523] 
ſoon know more.” 

Vivaldi was immediately led from the 
chamber, and, ſtill blindfolded, re-con- 
ducted to the priſon to which he had ſup- 
poſed it was deſigned he ſhould retum 
no more. When the veil was with- 


drawn, he perceived that his guard was 
changed. 


Again left to the filence of his cell, 


he reviewed all that had paſſed in 
the chamber of juſtice; the queſtions 
which had been put to him; the different 
manners of the inquiſitors; the occur- 
-rence of the monk's voice; and the ſimi— 
larity, which he had fancied he perceived 
between it and that of an inquiſitor, when 
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the latter pronounced the word tremble; 
but the conſideration of all theſe circum- 
ſtances did not in any degree relieve him 
from his perplexity. Sometimes he was 


inclined to think that the monk was an 


inquiſitor, and the voice had more than 


once appeared to proceed from the tribu- 


nal; but he remembered, alſo, that, 


more than once, it had ſpoken cloſe to 


his ear, and he knew that a member of 
this tribunal might not leave his ſtation 


during the examination of a priſoner, 


and that, even if he had dared to do ſo, 
his fingular dreſs would have pointed 
him out to notice, and conſequently to 
ſuſpicion, at the moment when Vivaldi 
had exclaimed that he heard the voice of 
his informer. . | / 
Vivaldi, however, could not avoid me- 
ditating, with ſurprize, on the laſt words 
which the inquiſitor, who had been his 
chief examiner, had addreſſed to him, 
when he was diſmiſſed from before the 
tri- 
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tribunal. Theſe were the more ſurpriz. N ö 
ing, becauſe they were the firſt from him 


that had in any degree indicated a wiſh to 
conſole or quiet the alarm of the priſo-- 
ner; and Vivaldi even fancied that they WW * 
betrayed ſome fore-knowledge that he 
would not be diſturbed this night by the 
preſence of his awful vifitor. He would 

entirely have ceaſed to apprehend, though I 
not to expect, had he been allowed a WT ; 
light, and any weapon of defence, if, in 
truth, the ſtranger was of a nature to fear f 
a weapon; but, to be thus expoſed to the 
deſigns of a myſterious and powerful be- 
ing, whom he was conſcious of having 
offended, to ſuſtain ſach a fituation, 
without ſuffering anxiety, required ſome- 
what more than courage, or leſs than 
reaſon, 
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| CHAP. VI. 


. —]t came o'er my ſoul as doth the thunder, 

While diſtant yet, with an expected burſt, 

It threats the trembling ear. Now to the trial.” 
0 ARACTACUS, 


Is conſequence of what had tranſpired at 
the laſt examination of Vivaldi, the grand 
penitentiary Anſaldo, together with the 
EZ father Schedoni, were cited to appear be- 
© fore the table of the holy office. 

Schedoni was arreſted on his way to 
EZ Rome, whither he was going privately to 
© make further efforts for the liberation of 
Vivaldi, whoſe releaſe he had found it 
I more difficult to effect, than his impriſon- 
; ment; the perſon upon whoſe aſſiſtance 
the Confeffor relied in the firſt inſtance, 


| poſſeſſed, or perhaps thought it prudent 
N to 
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to exert. Schedoni had been the more 
anxious to procure an immediate releaſe 
for Vivaldi, leſt a report of his ſituation 
ſhould reach his family, notwithſtanding 
the precautions which are uſually em- 
ployed to throw an impenetrable ſhroud 
over the priſoners of this dreadful tribu- 
nal, and bury them for ever from the 
knowledge of their friends. Such prema- 
ture diſcovery of Vivaldrs circumſtances, 
Schedoni apprehended might include alto 
a diſcovery of the perſecutor, and draw 
down upon himſelf the abhorrence and 


the vengeance of a family, whom it was 


now, more than ever, his wiſh and his 
intereſt to concihate. It was ſtill his in- 
tention, that the nuptials of Vivaldi and 
Ellena ſhould be - privately ſolemnized 
immediately on the releaſe of the priſoner, 
who, even if he had reaſon to ſuſpect 
Schedoni for his late perſecutor, would 
then be intereſted in concealing his ſuſpi- 
cions for ever, and from whom, therefore, 
no evil was to be apprehended, 
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How little did Vivaldi foreſee, that 
in repeating to the tribunal the ſtran- 
ger's ſummons of father Schedoni, he 
was deferring, or, perhaps, wholly pre- 
venting his own marriage with Ellena 
di Roſalba! How little, alſo, did he 
apprehend what would be the further 
conſequences of a diſcloſure, which the 
peculiar circumſtances of his fituation 
had hardly permitted hin to withhold, 
though, could he have underſtood the 
probable event of it, he would have 
braved all the terrors of the tribunal, and 
= death itſelf, rather than incur the remorſe 
| of having promoted it. 

| The motive for his arreſtation was con- 
cealed from Schedoni, who had not the re- 
moteſt ſuſpicion of its nature, but attributed 
the arreſt to a diſcovery which the tribunal 
had made of his being the accuſer of 
Vivaldi. This diſcloſure he judged to be 
the conſequence of his own imprudence, in 
having ſtated, as an inſtance of Vivaldi's ' 
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contempt for the Catholic faith, that he 
had inſulted a prieſt while doing penance 
in the church of the Spirito Santo. But 
by what art the tribunal had diſcovered 
that he was the prieſt alluded to, and the 
author of the accuſation, Schedoni could 
by no means conjecture, He was willing 
to believe that this arreſt was only for the 
purpoſe of obtaining proof of Vivaldi's 
guilt; and the Confeffor knew that he 
could ſo conduct himſelf in evidence, as 
in all probability to exculpate the priſoner, 
from whom, when he ſhould explain him- 
ſelf, no reſentment on account of his for- 
mer conduct was to be apprehended. Yet 
Schedoni was not perfectly at caſe; for it 
was poſſible that a knowledge of Vivaldi's 
fituation, and of the author of it, had 
reached his family, and had produced his 
own arreſt, On this head, however, his 
fears were not powerful; ſince, the longer 
he dwelt upon the ſubject, the more impro- 
bable it appeared that ſueh a diſcloſure, 

3 at 
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at leaſt ſo far as it related to hitiſelE, could 
have been affected. 1 

Vivaldi, from the night of his late exa- 
mination, was not called upon, till Sche- 
doni and father Anſaldo appeared together 
in the hall of the tribunal. The two 
latter had already been ſeparately exa- 
mined, and Anſaldo had privately ſtated 
the particulars of the confeſſion he had 
received on the vigil of San Marco, 
in the year 1752, for which diſcloſure he 
had received formal abſolution. What 
had paſſed at that examination does not 
© appear, but on this his ſecond interroga- 
tion, he was required to repeat the ſubject 


© This was probably with a view of obſerv- 
| = its effect upon Schedoni and on Vi- 
Fraldi, which would direct the opinion of 
the tribunal as to the guilt of the Con- 
feſſor) and the e of . young ym 


r 

„. one. ry 

„ On this icht a very exact inquiry was 
it nade, ebncerning every perſon, who had 


and the circumſtances” of the confeſſion. 
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obtained- admiſſion into the hall of ju. 


tice; ſuch officials as were not im. 0 
mediately neceſſary to aſſiſt in the cer. ( 
monies. of the tribunal were excluded 2 
together with every other perſon belong. 
ing to the Inquiſition mot material to the e 
evidence, or to the judges. When thi] f 
ſerutiny was over; the priſoners wer © 
drought in, and their conductors ordetei f. 
to withdraw. A filence of ſome moment db 
prevailed in the hall; and, however di c 
ferent might be the refiections of e e 
ſeveral priſoners, the degree of anxiou b 
er was in each. Saad Beat . 
the fame. Wt 
The grand-viggr baving fpcken a fenen 
words in private to a ee bis le h 
hand, an inquifitor roſGG. Y 1 
I any perſon in this gourt, ſaid be 
„KGN the name of father Sche . e. 
dent dadenging bo ha Dominitan ſocicy f i 
of the Spirito Santo at Naples let bin 4 
per are 7% n . b 
P29 Of. „ ttorteq 79 ROUT: -Schedod 1 7 
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Schedoni anſwered to the ſummons. He 
came forward with a firm ſtep, and, having 
crofled himſfeF, and bowed to the tribunal, 
awaited in filence its commands, 

The penitentiary Anfaldo was next 


| called upon. Vivaldi obſerved that he 


faltered as he advanced; and that his 


f obeiſance to the tribunal was more pro- 
found than Schedoni's had been. Vivaldi 


bdimſelf was then ſummoned ; his air wag 
calm and dignified, and his countenance 
expreſſed the ſolemn energy of his feelings, 
but nothing of dejection. 


Schedoni and Anſaldo were now, for 


; the firſt time, confronted. Whatever 


| ö might be the feelings of Schedoni on be- 


holding the penitentiary of the Santa del 


2 Pianto, he effectually concealed them. 


The grand-vicar | himſelf opebed the 
examination, * Lou, father Schedoni, of 
the Spirito Santo, he ſaid, anſwer and 
lay, whether the perſon who now ſtands 
ne vou, bearing the title of grand 
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penitentiary of the order of the Black . 


Penitents, and preſiding over the convent 


of the Santa Maria del Pianto at Naples, d 


is known to you. 


_ To this requiſition Schedoni replied | 


with firmneſs in the negative. 


* You have never, to your knowledge, 
ſeen him before this hour?“ 


&© Never!“ ſaid Schedoni. 


« Let the oath be adminiſtered,” added | 


the grand-vicar. Schedoni having ac- 
cepted it; the ſame queſtions were put to 
Anſaldo concerning the Confeflor, when, 
to the aſtoniſhment of Vivaldi and of the 


reater part of the court, the penitentiary i : 


denied all knowledge of Schedoni. His 
negative was given, however, in a leſs 
deciſive manner than that of the Confeſſor, 
and when the uſual oath was offered, 
Anſaldo declined to accept it. 

Vivaldi was next called upon to identify 
Schedoni : he declared, that the perſon 


85 Fo was: then . out to him, he had 


never 


(6 221) 


ncver known by any other denomination 


man that of father Schedoni; and that he 


: had always underſtood him to be a monk 


F of the Spirito Santo; but Vivaldi was at 
the ſame time careful to repeat, that he 


knew nothing further relative to his life. 
Schedoni was ſomewhat ſurprized at 


4 this apparent candour of Vivaldi towards 

© himſelf ;” but accuſtomed to impute an evil 
motive to all conduct, which he could not 
clearly comprehend, he did not ſcruple to 
believe, 
directed againſt him in this ſeemingly 


that ſome latent miſchief was 


i honeſt declaration. 
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After ſome further preliminary forms 


| had paſſed, Anſaldo was ordered to relate 


the particulars of the confeſſion, which 
had been made to him on the eve of 
San Marco. It muſt be remembered, 
that this was ſtill what is called in the 
Inquiſition, a private examination. 

After he had taken the cuſtomary oaths 


to relate neither more nor leſs than the. 
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truth of what had paſſed before him, An- 
taldo's depofitions were written down 
nearly in the following words ; to which 
Vivaldi liſtened with almoſt trembling at- 
tention, for, beſides the curiofity which 
ſome previous circumſtances had excited 
reſpeQing them, he believed that his own 
fate in a great meaſure depended upon a 
diſcovery of the fact to which they led. 
What, if he had ſurmiſed how much! and 
that the perſon, whom he had been in 
ſome degree inſtrumental in citing before 
this tremendous tribunal, was the father of 
his Ellena di Rofalba ! 

Anſaldo, having again anſwered to his 
name and titles, gave his depoſition as 
follows : 

It was on the eve of the twenty- 
fiſth of April, and in the year 1752, that 
as I fat, according to my cuſtom, in the 
confeſſional of San Marco, 1 was alarmed 
by deep groans, which came from the box. 
on my left hand.“ a 

Vivaldi 


as 
Vivaldi obferved, that the date now 


3 the ſtranger, and he was thus prepared to 
| believe what might follow, and to give 
his confidence to this extraordinary and 
© unſeen perſonage. 

EF Anfaldo continued, © I was the more 


© alarmed by theſe ſounds, becauſe I had 
not been prepared for them; I knew not 


. that any perſon was in the confeſſional, 
nor had even obſerved any one paſs along 
the aifle—but the duſkineſs of the hour 


= ſo; it was aſter ſun-ſet, and the tapers at 
= the ſhrine of San Antonio as yet burned 
& fcebly in the twilight.” 

= © Be brief, holy father,” faid the in- 
E quifitor who had formerly been moſt ac- 
tire in examining Vivaldi; © ſpeak cloſely 
© to the point.” 

| © The groans would ſometimes 4 


| Hence follow ; they were thoſe of a ſoul 
K 4 in 


| mentioned agreed with that recorded by 


may account for my having failed to do 
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in agony, ſtruggling with the conſciouſnet; 
of guilt, yet wanting reſolution to confeſs 
it. I tried to encourage the penitent, and 
held forth every hope of mercy and for. 
giveneſs which my duty would allow, 
but for a conſiderable time without effect; 
—the enormity of the fin ſeemed too big 
for utterance, yet the penitent appearcd 
equally unable to endure the concealment 
of it. His heart was burſting with the 
ſecret, and required the comfort of ab- 
ſolution, even at the price of the ſevereſt 
penance.” 
Facts!“ ſaid the inquiſitor, “ theſe 
are only ſurmiſes.“ 0 
* Facts will come full ſoon!“ replied 
Anſaldo, and bowed his head, the men- 


tion of them will petrify you, holy fathers! 
as they did me, though not for the ſame 
reaſons. While I endeavoured to encou- 


rage the penitent, and aſſured him, that 
abſolution ſhould follow the acknowledg- 


ment of his crimes, however heinous thoſe 


crimes 
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crimes might be, if accompanied by ſin- 
1 cere repentance, he more than once began 
@ his confeſſion, and abruptly dropt it. 
once, indeed, he quitted the confeſſional ; 
his agitated ſpirit required liberty; and it; 
was then, as he walked with perturbed: 
1 ſteps along the aiſle, that I firſt obſerved 
his figure. He was in the habit of a white 
friar, and, as, nearly as I can recollect, 
was about the. ſtature of him, the father 
Schedoni, who now ſtands before me.“ 
As Anſaldo delivered theſe words, the 
attention of the whole tribunal was turned, 
upon Schedoni, who ſtood unmoved, and 
with his eyes bent towards the ground. 
His face,” continued the penitentiary, 
I did not ſee; he was, with good reaſon, 
careful to conceal it; other reſemblance, 
therefore, than the ſtature, I cannot 
point out between them. The voice, in- 
deed; the voice of the penitent, I think I 
ſhall never forget ; I ſhould know it again 
at any diſtance of time.” 
& © yl Has 
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Has it not ſtruck your ear, ſince you 
came within theſe walls ? ſaid a member 
of the tribunal. 

„Of that hereafter,” otifaived ths | m- 
22 e ng WORE from Qs point, 
be e iet avearkeld, that the 
circumſtances juſt related were important, 
and ought not to be paſſed over as irrelc- 

t. The mquifitor ſubmitted to this 
opinion, but objected that they were not 
pertinent to the moment; and Anſaldo 
was again bidden to 1 what he had 
heard at conſeffion. 

When the ſtranger returned to the 
ſteps of the confeffional, he had acquired 
ſafficient reſolution to go through with the 


| taſk he had impoſed upon himſelf, and 


à thrilling voice ſpoke throtigh the grate 
the fats I am about to relate.“ 


Father Anſaldo pauſed, and was ſome 
what agitated; he ſeemed endeavouring 
to ect . to go through with 

what 
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what he had begun. During this pauſe 
the filence of expectation rapt the court, 
and the eyes of the tribunal were directed 
alternately to Anſaldo and Schedoni, who 
certainly required ſomething more than 
human firmneſs to ſupport unmoved the 
ſevere ſcrutiny, and the yet ſeverer ſuſpi · 
cions, to which he ſtood expoſed. Whe- 
ther, however, it was the fortitude of 


conſcious innocence, or the hardihood of 


atrocious vice, that protected the Confeſſor, 


| he certainly did not betray any emotion. 
„Vivaldi, who had unceafingly obſerved 
him from the commencement of the de- 


poſitions, felt inclined: to believe that he 
was not the pemitent defcribed. Anſaldo, 


having, at length, recollected himſelf, 


proceeded as follows: 

e have been through life,“ ſaid the 

penitent, the ſlave of my paſſions, and 

they have led me into horrible exceſſes. 1 

had once a brother. He ſtopped, and deep 

groans again told the agony of his ſoul ; 
| K 6 at 
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at length, he added That brother 
had a wife Now liſten, father, and ſay, 75 
whether guilt like mine may hope for ab- 
ſolution! She was beautiful I loved her; 
ſhe was virtuous, and I deſpaired. You, * 
father, he continued in a frightful tone, | 1 
never knew the fury of deſpair ! It 
overcame or communicated its own force 5 
to every other paſſion of my ſoul, andi 
ſought to releaſe myſelf from its tortures 
by any means. My brother died !'—The 
penitent pauſed again,” continued Anfſaldo, i ; 
I trembled while I liſtened ; my lips were 


ſealed. At length, I bade him proceed, 


and he ſpoke as follows.“ My brother died ; 


ar a diſtance from home.*—Again the peni- 


tent pauſed, and the filence continued ſo 
long, that I thought it proper to inquire 
of what diſorder the brother had expired. 
Father, I was his murderer !' faid the 
penitent in a voice which I never can for- 


get; it ſunk into my heart.” 

Anſaldo appeared affected by the re- 
membrance, and was for a moment filent. 
At 


= cc 


$ ( 229 ) 
At the laſt words Vivaldi had particularly 
noticed Schedoni, that he might judge by 
their effect upon him, whether he was 
q b guilty; but he remained in his former at- 
„titude, and his eyes were ſtill fixed upon 
me ground. 
1 © Proceed, father!“ ſaid the inquiſitor, 
what was your reply to this confeſſion?“ 
1141 was filent,” ſaid Anſaldo; “ but at 
8 3 length I bade the penitent go on. I con- 
etrived, ſaid he, that my brother ſhould die 
„ at a diſtance from home, and I ſo con- 
educted the affair, that his widow never 
, ſuſpected the cauſe of his death. It was not 
till long after'the uſual time of mourning” 
-| had expired, that I ventured: to ſolicit her 
hand: but ſhe had not yet forgotten my 
brother, and ſhe rejected me. My paſſion 
would no longer be trifled with. I cauſed 
ber to be carried from her houſe, and ſhe 
- 7 was afterwards willing to - retrieve her 
© honour by the marriage vow. I had ſa- 
enticed my _ conſcience, without having) 
found. 
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found happineſs; —ſhe did not even con. 
deſcend to conceal her diſdain. Morti- 
fied, exaſperated by her conduct, I be- 
gun to ſuſpect that fome other emotion 
than reſentment occaſioned this diſdain ; 
and laſt of all jealouſy—jealouſy came to 
crown my mifery—to light up all my paſ- 
ſtons into madneſs !' 

Ihe penitent, added Anſaldo, ap- 
peared by the manner in which he uttered 
this to be nearly frantic at the moment, 
and convulfive ſobs ſoon ſtifled his words. 
When he reſumed his confeſſion, he (aid, 
J ſoon found an object for my jealouſy, 
Among the few perſons, who viſited us in 
the retirement of our country reſidence, 
was a gentleman, who, I fancied, loved 
my wife ; 1 fancied too, that, whenever 
he appeared, an air of particular ſatisſac- 
tion was vifible on her countenance. She 
ſeemed to bave pleaſure in cenverſing 
with, arid ſhewing him diſtinction. I even 
ſometimes thought ſhe; had pride in diſ- 
playing 


7 


Þ plying to me the m_—_ ſhe enter- 
| tained for him, and that an air of triumph, 


. and even of ſcorn, was addreſſed to me, 
| 1 whenever ſhe mentioned his name. Per- 


I haps, 1 miftook reſentment for love, and 
ſuhe only wifhed to puniſh me, by exciting 
my jealouſy. Fatal error! ſhe puniſhed 
E herfelf alfo !” 
be leis circumſtantial, father,” ſaid 
| . the inquiſitor. | 
© Anſaldo bowed his head, and proceeded; 


P One evening,” continued the penitent, 


that returned home unexpectedly, I was 
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3 told that a viſitor was with my wife! As I 
L approached the apartment where they fat, 


I heard the voice of -Sacchi ; it ſeemed 
mournful and ſupplicating. 1 fopped to 


liſten, and diſtinguiſhed enough, to fire 


111 


me with yengeance. I reſtrained myfelf,. 
| however, ſo far as to ſtep ſoftly toa latticc 
that opened from the Ee and over- 
looked the apartment. The trai or was 
on his knee before her, Whether ſhe had 

1 3 heard 
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( 232 ). 
heard my ſtep, or obſerved my face,. 
through the high- lattice, or that ſhe re- 
ſented his conduct, I know not, but ſhe 
roſe immediately from her chair. - I. did 
not pauſe to. queſtion her motive ; but, 
ſeizing my ſtiletto, I ruſhed into the 
room, with an intent to ſtrike it to the vil- 
lain's heart. The ſuppoſed aſſaſſin of my 
honour eſcaped into the garden, and was 
heard of no more. But your wife ? ſaid 
I. Her boſom received the poniard !' 
replied the penitent.“ 
Anſaldo's voice faltered, as he repeat- 
ed this part of the confeſſion, and he was 
utterly unable to proceed. The tribunal, 
obſerving his condition, allowed him a 
chair, and, after a ſtruggle of ſome mo- 
ments, he added, Think, holy fathers, 
O think ! what. muſt have been my feel- 
ings at that inſtant! I was myſelf the 
lover of the woman, whom he confeſſed 
Himſelf to have murdered.” 
1 Was ſhe innocent?” ſaid a voice; 
and Vivaldi, whoſe attention had latterly 
OLD been 


() 


been fixed upon Anſaldo, now, on look- 
ing at Schedoni, perceived that it was he 
who had ſpoken. At the ſound of his 
voice, the penitentiary turned inſtantly. 
towards him. There was a pauſe of ge- 
neral ſilence, during which Anſaldo's eyes 
were earneſtly fixed upon the accuſed. 
At length, he ſpoke, “She was inno- 
cent!“ he replied, with ſolemn empha- 
fis, © She was moſt virtuous !” | 
Schedoni had ſhrunk back within him- 
ſelf; he aſked no farther. A murmur 
ran through the tribunal, which roſe by 
degrees, till it broke forth into audible- 
converſation ; at length, the ſecretary was 
directed to note the queſtion of Sche- 
doni. 1 | 
Was that the voice of the penitent, 
which you have juſt heard?“ demanded. 
the inquiſitor of Anſaldo. Remember, 
you have ſaid that you ſhould know it 
again !“ 1 15 ; 
I think it was,” replied Anfalda ; 
* but ] cannot ſwear to that.“ 
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* What infirmity of judgment is this“ 
ſaid the fame inquiſitor, who himſelf waz 
ſeldom troubled with the modeſty of doubt 
uponauy ſubject. Anſaldo was bidden to 
reſume the narrative. 

„On this diſcovery of the murderer,” 
ſaid the pemitentiary, I quitted the con- 
feſſional, and my ſenſes forſook me before 
I could deliver orders for the detection of 


the aſſaſſin. | When L zecovered, it was 


too late; be bad eſcaped! Prom that 


tour to the pre, F have never ſeen 


him, nor date I afftm that the perſon 
now before nie is he.. 

be iaquiſttotr was about to ſpeak, but 
the grand - vicar waved his hand, as a fig- 
nal for attention, and, addreſſing Anſaldo, 
ſaid, © Although you may be unacquainted 
with Schedoni, the monk of the Spirito 
Santo, reverend father, can you not recol- 


le& "the perſon of the Count di Bruno, 


your former friend!“ | 
- Anſaldo again looked at Schedoni, with 
a ſcrutinizing eye; he fixed it long; but 
SUITS | the 


f 
( £33 ) a. 
the countenance of Schedoni ſuffered no 
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change. 

No“ ſaid the penitentiary, at length, 

I dare not take upon me to aſſert, that 

: this is the Count di Bruno. If it is he, 

| years have wrought deeply on his fea- 

tures. That the penitent was the Count 

di Bruno I have proof; he mentioned my 

name as his viſitor, and particular cir- 

cumſtances known only to the Count and 
myſelf; but that father Schedoni was the 

penitent, I repeat it, I dare not affirm.” : 
ZE © But that I dare !” faid another voice; 

and Vivaldi, turning towards it, beheld: 
the myſterious ſtranger | advancing, his 
= cowl now thrown back; and an air of 
@ menace oyerſpreading every terrific fea- 
tore. Schedoni, in the inſtant that he 
N perceived him, ſeemed agitated; his coun- 
tenance, for the firſt time, ſuffered ſome 

change. } 
b - The tribunal was cd FR" but 

© lurprize, and a kind of reſſleſs expecta- 
3 tion, 
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tion, marked every brow. Vivaldi wa 
about to exclaim, „That is my infor. 
mer!“ when the voice of the ſtranger Wi 
checked him. = 
„ Doft thou know me ?” ſaid he, Mt. 
ſternly, to Schedoni, and his attitude 
became fixed. 
Schedoni gave no reply. : 
- * Doſt thou know me ?” repeated his the 
accuſer, in a ſteady ſolemn voice. 
„Know thee!” uttered Schedoni, 
KIT | 
© Doſt thou know this z cried the WH 
auge, raiſing his voice as he drew 
from his garment. what appeared to be a th 
dagger. Doſt thou know theſe indeli- Mat 
ble ſtains ?” ſaid he, lifting the poniard, Mot 
and, with an outſtretched arm, inn Nee 
it towards Schedoni. E 
The Conſeſſor turned away his face; it 
ſeemed as if his heart ſickened. | 
„„ With. this dagger was thy brother 
ſlain !” ſaid the tercitile ſtranger. Shglk 
I dedlare myſelf?” 


1 


E tl 
Sche- g 


1 


Schedoni's courage forſook him, and 
e ſunk againſt a pillar of the hall for 
Wupport. 
E The conſternation was now general; 
the extraordinary appearance and conduct 
Hof the ſtranger ſeemed to ſtrike the greater 
| . bart of the tribunal, a tribunal of the in- 
Juiſition itſelf ! with diſmay. Several of 
the members roſe from their ſeats; others 
{called aloud for the officials, who kept 
5 ard at the doors of the hall, and i inqui- 
red who had admitted the ſtranger, while 
che vicar-general and a few inquiſitors, 
Vonverſed privately together, during which 


* they frequently looked at the ſtranger and 
; Wat Schedoni, as if they were the ſubjects 


Wof the diſcourſe. Meanwhile the monk 
remained with the dagger in his graſp, and 
his eyes fixed on the Confeſſor, whoſe face 
was ſtill averted, and who yet ſupported 
. himſelf againſt the pillar. 

At length, the vicar general called upon 


4 their 


| the members who had ariſen to return to 
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their ſeats, and ordered that the official 
ſhould withdraw to their poſts. 

Holy brethren!“ ſaid the vicar, © ye 
recommend to you, at this important hour, 
filence and deliberation. Let the exanmi. 
nation of the accuſed proceed; and here. 
aſter let us inquire as to the admittance of 
the accuſer. For the preſent, ſuffer hin 
alſo to have an hearing, and the father 
Schedoni to reply. | 
We ſuffer him!” anſwered the tribu- 
bunal, and bowed their heads. 
Vivaldi, who, during the tumult, had 
ineffectually endeavoured to make him. 
ſelf heard, now profited by the pau: 
which followed the aſſent of the inquif- 
tors to claim attention: but the inſtant 
he ſpoke ſeveral members impatiently 
bade that the examination | ſhould pro- 
ceed, and the grand-vicar was again 
obliged to coramand filence; before the 
requeſt of Vivaldi eould be underſtood 


- Permiſſion 10 ſpeak _ granted him, 
1 F 
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That perfon,” ſaid he, pointing to the 
t ſtranger, is the ſame who viſited. me in 
my priſon; and the dagger the ſame he 
E then diſplayed ! It was he, Who com- 
| . manded me to ſummon the penitentiary 
Anſaldo and the father Schedoni. I have 
acquitted myſelf, and have ee ſur- 
ther to do in this ſtruggle.” 
mme tribunal was again agitated; and 
the murmurs of private converſation again 
© prevailed. *Meanwhile Schedoni appeared 
to have recovered ſome degree of ſelf com- 
mand; he raiſed himſelf, and, bowing to 
© the tribunal, ſeemed preparing to ſpeak ; 
but waited till the confuſion of ſound that 
filled the hall ſhould ſubſide. At length 
be could be heard, and, rar. the 
tribunal, he ſaid, 

„Holy fathers! the ſtranger 0 is 
now before you is an impoſtor ! I wil 
prove that my accufer was once my friend; 
Dou may perceive how much the dif- 
? cavery of his perfidy affects me. The 
1 charge 
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charge he brings is moſt falſe and mali. 
cious!“ 

« Once thy friend!“ replied the ſiran. 
ger, with peculiar emphaſis, „and what 
Has made me thy enemy! View theſe 
ſpots, he continued, pointing to the blade 
of the poniard. Are they alſo falſe and 
malicious? are they not, on the contrary, 
reflected on thy conſcience ?” ? 

know them not,“ replied Schedoni, 
my conſcience is unſtained.” 

* A brother's blood has tained it!“ 
faid the ſtranger, in a hollow voice. 
Vivaldi, whoſe attention was now fixed 
upon Schedoni, obſerved a livid hue over- 
ſpread his complexion, and that his eyes 
were averted from this extraordinary per- 
ſon with horror : the ſpectre of his de- 
ceaſed brother could ſcarcely have called 
forth a ſtronger expreſſion. | It was not 
immediately that he could command his 
voice; when he could, he again appealed 
to the tribunal. bilo: cid fo 
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* Holy fathers!” ſaid he, “ ſuffer me 
to defend myſelf.” 


« Holy fathers !” ſaid the accuſer, with 


ſolemnity, © hear! hear what 1 ſhall un- 
fold!“ 

Scliedoni, who ſeemed to ſpeak by a 
firong effort only, again acdrefien the in- 
quifitors; *I will prove,” ſaid he, © that 
this evidence is not of a nature to be 
truſted.” | 

« ] will bring r proof to the con- 
trary!“ ſaid the monk. And here,” 


pointing to Anſaldo, “is ſufficient” teſti- 
mony that the Count di Bruno did confeſs 


himſelf guilty of murder.” 

The court commanded ſilence, and, 
upon the appeal of the ſtranger to An- 
faldo, the penitentiary was aſked whether 


| he knew tim, He mn that he did 


not. 


cc Recollect yourilf, ” fid the ri 
inquiſitor, „it is of the utmoſt conſe- 


| quenee that you ſhould be correct on this 
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- - The penitentiary obſerved the ſtranger 
with deep attention, ny then repcated 
his aſſertion. ' 

© Have you. never ſeen him before?” 
faid an inquiſitor. 

.« Never, to my knowledge!“ replied 
Anſaldo. 

The inquiſitors looked upon eh other 


in ſilence. 
« He ſpeaks the truth, ſaid the ſtran- 


ger. . 
This extraordinary fact did not fail to 
ſtrike the tribunal, and to aſtoniſh Vi- 
valdi. Since the accuſer confirmed it, 
Vivaldi was at a loſs to underſtand the 
means, by which he could have become 
acquainted with the guilt of Schedoni, 
who, it was not to be ſuppoſed, would 
have acknowledged crimes of ſuch mag- 
nitude as thoſe contained in the accuſa- 
tion to any perſon, except, indeed, to 
his conſeſſor, and this confeſſor, it ap- 
peared, was ſo ſar from having betraycd 
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his truſt to the accuſer, that he did not 


even know him. Vivaldi was no leſs 
perplexed as to what would be the nature 


of the teſtimony, with which the accuſer 


deſigned to ſupport his charges: but the 
pauſe of general amazement, which had 
permitted Vivaldi theſe confiderations, 
was now at an end; the tribunal reſumed 
the examination, and the grand inquiſitor 
called aloud, 

© You, Vincentio di Vivaldi, anſwer 
with exactneſs to the queſtions, that ſhall 
be put to you.” 

He was then atked, ſome queſtions re- 
lative to the perſon, who had viſited him 
in priſon. In his anſwers, Vivaldi was 
clear and conciſe, conſtantly affirming 
that the ſtranger was the ſame, who gow 
accuſed Schedon1. 12 8 

When the accuſer was interrogated, he 
acknowledged, without heſitation, that 
Vivaldi had ſpoken the truth. He was 
then aſked his motive for that extraordi- 
nary viſt, | | 1 
3 1. 2 n 
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elt was,” replied the monk, * that a 
murderer might be brought to juſlice.” 
„This,“ obſerved the grand inquiſitor, 
© might have been accompliſhed by fair 
and open accuſation. If you had known 
the charge to be juſt, it is probable that 
you would have appealed directly to this 
tribunal, inſtead of endeavouring inſidi- 
oully to obtain an influence over the mind 
of a priſoner, and urging him to become 
the inſtrument of bringing the accuſed to 
puniſhment.“ 

« Yet I have not ſhrunk from diſco- 
very,” obſerved the ftranger, calmly; 
« I have voluntarily appeared.” 

At theſe words Schedoni ſeemed again 
much agitated, and even drew his hood 
over his eyes. 

*« That is juſt,” ſaid the grand inquiſi- 
tor, addreffing the ſtranger: © but you 
have neither declared your name, nor 
whence you come ! 

To this remark the monk made no re- 
ply ; but Schedoni, with reviving ſpirit, 

37-08 urged 


\ 


6 


urged the circumſtance, in evidence of tlie 
malignity and falſchood of the accuſer. 

% Wilt thou compel me to reveal my 
proof ?” ſaid the ſtranger : © Dareſt thou 
to do ſo!” 

« Why ſhould I fear thee ?” anſwered 
Schedoni. 

« Aſk thy conſcience !” ſaid the ſtran - 
ger, with a terrible frown. | 

The tribunal again ſuſpended the exa- 
mination, and conſulted in private toge- 
ther, 

To the laſt exhortation of the monk, 
Schedoni was filent. Vivaldi obſerved, 
that, during this ſhort dialogue, the Con- 
feſſor had never once turned his eyes to- 
wards the ſtranger, but apparently avoid- 
ed him as an object too affecting to be 
looked upon. He judged, from this cir- 
cumſtance, and from ſome other appear- 
ances in his conduct, that Schedoni was 
guilty; yet the conſciouſneſs of guilt 
alone did not perfectly account, he 


L 3 thought, 


10 


thought, for the ſtrong emotions with 
which he avoided the fight of his accu 
ſer—unleſs, indeed, he knew that accuſer 
to have been, not only an accomplice in 
his crime, but the actual aſſaſſin. In this 
caſe 1t appeared natural even for the 
ſtern and ſubtle Schedoni to betray his 
horror on beholding the perſon of the 
murderer, with the very inſtrument of 
crime in his graſp. On the other hand, 
Vivaldi could not but perceive it to be 
highly improbable, that the very man 
who had really committed the deed ſhould 
eome voluntarily into a court of juſtice 
for the purpoſe of accufing his employer; 
that he ſhould dare publicly to accuſe him, 
whoſe guilt, however enormous, was not 
more ſo than his own. 

The extraordinary manner alſo, in 
which the accuſer had proceeded in the 
commencement of the affair, engaged Vi- 
valdi's conſideration ; his apparent reluc- 

tance 


8 


1 


tance to be ſeen in this proceſs, and the 
artful and myſterious plan, by which he 


had cauſed Schedoni to be ſummoned be- 


fore the tribunal, and had endeavourcd 
that he ſhould be there accuſed by An- 
ſaldo, indicated, at leaſt to Vivaldi's ap- 
prehenſion, the ſearſulneſs of guilt, and, 
ſtill more, that malice, and a tinrſt of 
vengeance, had inſtigated his conduct in 
the proſecution. If the ſtranger had been 
actuated only by a love of juſtice, it ap- 
peared that he would not have proceeded 
towards it in a way thus dark and circui- 
tous, but have ſought it by the uſual pro- 
ceſs, and have produced the proofs, which 


he even now aſſerted he poſſeſſed, of 
Schedoni's crimes. In addition to the 


circumſtances, which ſeemed to ſtrengthen 
a ſuppoſition of the guiltleſsneſs of Sche- 
doni, was that of the accuſer's avoiding 
to acknowledge who he was, and whence 
he came. But Vivaldi pauſed again upon 
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and he could not imagine why the accuſer 
had adopted a ſtyle of ſecrecy, which, if 
he perſiſted in it, muſt probably defeat 
the very purpoſe of the accuſation ; for 
Vivaldi did not believe that the tribunal 
would condemn a priſoner upon the teſti- 
mony of a perſon, who, when called upon, 
ſhould publicly refuſe to reveal himſelf 
even to them. Yet the accufer muſt cer- 
tainly have confidered this circumſtance 
before he ventured into court; notwith- 
ſtanding which, he had appeared 

Theſe reflections led Vivaldi to various 
conjectures relative to the viſit he had 
himſelf reccived from the monk, the 
dream that had preceded it, the extraor- 
dinary means, by which he had obtained 
admittance to the priſon, the declaration 
of the centinels, that not any perſon hat 
pailed the door, and many other unac- 
countable particulars; and, while Vivaldi 
now looked upon the wild phyſiognomy 
of the ſtranger, he almoſt fancied, as he 
had 
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had formerly done, that he beheld ſonie- 
thing not of this earth. 

« have heard of the pri of the 
murdered,” ſaid he, to himſelſ— “ reſt- 
leſs for juſtice, becoming viſible in our 
world But Vivaldi checked the im- 
perfect thought, and, though his imagi- 
nation inclined him to the marvellous, and 
to admit ideas which, filling and expand- 
ing all the faculties of the ſoul, produce 
feelings that partake of the ſublime, ho 
now reſiſted the propenſity, and diſmiſſed, 
as abſurd, a ſuppoſition, which had begun 
to thrill his every nerve with horror. - He 
awaited, however, the reſult of the exa- 
mination, and what might be the further 
conduct of the ſtranger, with intenſe ex- 
pectation. 

When the tribunal had, at length; 
finally determined on the method of their 
proceedings, Schedoni was - firſt called 
upon, and exammed as to his knowledge: 
af the accufer. It was the ſame inquiſi- 


5 tor 
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tor, who had formerly interrogated Vi. 
valdi, that now ſpoke. * You, father 
Schedoni, a monk of the Spirito Santo 
convent, at Naples, otherwiſe Ferando 
Count di Bruno, anſwer to the queſtions, 
which ſhall be put to you. Do you 
know the name of this man, who now 
appears as your accuſer ?” 

« I anſwer not to the title of Count di 
Bruno,” replied the Confeſlor, ** but | 
will declare that I know this man. Hi 
name is Nicola di Zampari.“ 

« What is his condition?“ 

. « He is a monk of the Dominican con- 
vent of the Spirito Santo,” replied Sche- 
doni. Of his family I know little.” 
Where have you ſeen him?“ 

In the city of Naples, where he has 
refided, during ſome years, beneath the 
fame roof with me, when [ was of the 


bonvent of San Angiolo, and fince that 


time, in the Spirito Santo.” 
„ You have been a reſident at the San 
Angialo?“ ſaid the inquiſitor. 

« I have, 
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« ] have,” replied Schedohi; “ and it 
was there that we firſt lived together in 
the confidence of friendſhip.” 

« You now perceive how ill placed 
was that confidence,” ſaid the inquiſitor, 
« and repent, no doubt, of your impru- 
dence ?" | 

The wary Schedoni was not entrapped 
by this obſervation. | 

« I muſt lament a diſcovery of ingra- 


. titude,” he replied, calmly, “but the 


ſubjects of my confidence were too pure to 
give occafion for repentance.” 

„This Nicola di Zampari was ungrate- 
ful, then? + You had rendered him ſer- 


> vices?” ſaid the inquiſitor. 


The cauſe of his enmity T can well 


1 ; explain,” obſerved Schedoni, os, for 
the preſent, the queſtion, 


« Explain,” ſaid the ſtranger, Atem 
Schedoni heſitated; ſome ſudden con- 


ſideration ſeemed to occafion him ny 
plexity. | 
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“ call upon you, in the name of your 
deceaſcd brother,” ſaid the accuſer, * to 


reveal the cauſe of my enmity !” 

Vivaldi, ſtruck by the tone, in which 
the ſtranger ſpoke. this, turned his eyes 
upon him, but knew not how to interpret 
the emotion viſible on his countenance. 

The inquifitor commanded Schedoni to 
explain himſelf; the latter could not im- 
mediately reply, but, when he recovercd 
a ſelf- command, he added, 

« promiſed this accuſer, this Nicola 
di Zampari, to aſſiſt his preferment with 
what little intereſt I poſſeſſed; it was but 
little. Some. ſucceeding. circumſtances 
encouraged me to believe that I could 
more than fulfil my promiſe. His hopes 
were elevated, and, in the fulneſs of ex- 
pectation, he was diſappointed, for I was 
myſelf deceived by the perſon in whom 
L had truſted.  'To the difappointment ot 
a choleric man I am to attribute this un- 5 
Jab accuſation.” 5 

* Sche- 


6 


Schedoni pauſed, and an air of diſa- 
tisſaction and anxiety appeared upon his 


features. His accuſer remained filent, 


but a malicious ſmile announced his 
triumph. | 

« You muſt declare alſo the ſervices, 
ſaid the inquiſitor, © which merited the 
reward promiſed.” 

T Thoſe ſervices were ineſtimable to 
me,“ reſumed Schedoni, after a momen- 
tary heſitation; “though they coſt di 
Zampari little: they were the confolations 
of ſympathy, the intelligence of friendfhip, 


which he adminſtered, and which grati- 


tude told me never could be repaid. 

«© Of ſympathy! of friendſhip !” ſaid 
the grand-vicar. Are we to believe 
that a man, who brings falſe accuſation of 
ſo dreadful a nature as the one now be-. 
fore us, is capable of beſtowing the con- 
ſolations of ſympathy and of friendſhip ? 
You muſt either acknowledge, that fer- 


vices of a leſs diſintereſted nature won 
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your promiſes of reward; or we muſt 
conclude that your accuſer's charge is 
juſt. Your aſſertions are inconſiſtent, and 
your - explanation too trivial, to deceive 
for a moment.” 

6 have declared the truth,” ſaid Sche- 
doni, haughtily. 

«© In which inſtance?” aſked the in- 
quiſitor; © for your aſſertions contradict 
each other!“ : | 

Schedoni was filent. Vivaldi could not 
judge whether the pride, which occaſioned 
his filence, was that of innocence or- of 
remorſe. 

« It appears, from your own teſti- 
mony,” ſaid the inquiſitor, © that the in- 


gratitude was your's, not your accuſer's, 


fince he conſoled you with kindneſs, 
which you have never returned him !— 
Have you any thing further-to ſay ?” 
Schedoni was ſtill filent. 
This, then, is your only explanation * 
added the inquiſitor. — 
zh Sche- 


2 


Schedoni bowed his head. The inqui- 
ſitor then, addreſſing the accuſer, demand- 
ed what he bad to reply. 
„I have nothing to reply,” ſaid the 
ſtranger, with malicious triumph; © the 
> accuſed has replied for me] 
N « We are to conclude, then, that he 
i has ſpoken truth, when he aſſerted you to 
be a monk of the Spirito Santo, at Naples 5 
5 | cara the inqniſitor. 
„Jou, holy father,” ſaid the ſtranger, 
f gravely, appealing to the im, 1 can 
anſwer for me, whether I am,” 
> Vivaldi liſtened with emotion. 
I be inquiſitor roſe from his chair, and 
with ſolemnity replied, “J anſwer, then, 
that you are not a monk of Naples,” 
> © By that reply,” faid the vicar-gene- 
ral in a low voice, to the inquiſitor, 1 
a perceive you think father Schedoni 18 
£2 guilty,” __ 
a The rejoinder of the inquiſitor was 
delivered in ſo low a tone, that Vivaldi 
5 could 
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would not underſtand it. He was per. 
plexed to interpret the anſwer given to the 
appeal of the ſtranger. He thought that 
the inquiſitor would not have ventured an 
aſſertion thus poſitive, if his opinion had 
been drawn from inference only; and 
that he ſhould know the accuſer, while 
he was conducting himſelf towards him 
as a ſtranger, amazed Vivaldi, no leſs 
than if he had underſtood the character 
of an inquiſitor to be as artleſs as his 
own. On the other hand, he had ſo 
frequently feen the ſtranger at Paluzzi, 
and in the habit of a monk, that he could 
hardly que ſtion the aſſertion of Schedoni, 
as to his identity. 

The inquiſitor, addreſſing Schedoni 
ſaid, © Your evidence we know to be in 
part erroneous; your accuſer is not a 
monk of Naples, but a ſervant of the 
moſt holy Inquiſition. Judging from 
this, part of your evidence, we mult ſuſpect 
the whoſe.” we 
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A ſervant of the Inquiſition!” ex- 
claimed Schedoni, with unaffected ſur- 
prize. © Reverend father! your aſſer- 
tion aſtomithes me! You are deceived, 
however ſtrange it may appear, truſt me, 


| 
you are deceived ! You doubt the credit 


of my word; I, therefore, will aſſert no 


more. But inquire of Signor Vivaldi; 
fh him, whether he has not oſten, and 
hach, ſeen my accuſer at Naples, and 
in the habit of a monk.” 


ME 


el have ſeen him at the ruins of Pa- 


l 


Juzzi, near Naples, and in the eccleſiaſ- 
cal dreſs,“ replied Vivaldi, without 
waiting for the regular queſtion, and 
under circumſtances no leſs extraordinary 


| than thoſe, which have attended him 


here. But, in return for this frank ac- 
: knowledgement, I require of you, father 


| Schedoni, to anſwer ſome queſtions, which 


© I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt to the tribunal 
By what means were you informed that I 


| | 
+1 
22 
— 
A 


have often ſeen the ſtranger at Paluzzi 
: and 
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and was you intereſted or not in his my 
ſerious conduct towards me there?“ 


To theſe queſtions, though formally 


delivered from the tribunal, Schedoni did 


not deign to reply. 

* It appears, then,” ſaid the vicar- 

general, „that the accuſer and the ac- 
euſed were once accomplices.“ 
The inquiſitor objected, that this did 
not certainly appear; and that, on the 
contrary, Schedoni ſeemed to have given 
his laſt queſtions in deſpair ; an obſcrva- 
tion which Vivaldi thought extraordinary 
from an inquiſitor. 


„ Be if accomplices, if it fo pleaſe you,” | 


ſaid Schedoni, bowing to the grand vi- 
car, without noticing the inquiſitor ; 
* you may call us accomplices, but | 
ſay, that we were friends. Since it 13 
neceflary to my own peace, that I ſhould 
more fully explain ſome circumſtances 
attending our intimacy, I will own that 
my accuſer was occaſionally my agent, 
<UL and 
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and aſſiſted in preſerving the dignity of an 
illuſtrious family at Naples, the family of 
the Vivaldi. And there, holy father,” 
added Schedoni, pointing to Vineentio, 
« js the ſon of that ancient houſe, for 
whom J have attempted ſo much!“ 
Vivaldi was almoſt overwhelmed by 
this confeſſion of Schedoni, though he 
had already ſuſpected a part of the truth. 
In the ſtranger he believed he ſaw the 
ſlanderer of Ellena, the baſe inſtrument 
of the Marcheſa's policy, and of Schedo- 


ni's ambition; and the whole of his con- 


duct at Paluzzi, at leaſt, ſeemed now in- 
telligible. In Schedoni he beheld his 
ſecret accuſer, and the inexorable enemy, 
whom he believed to have occaſioned the 
impriſonment of Ellena. At this latter 
conſideration, all circumſpection, all pra- 
dence forſook him: he declared, with 
energy, that, from what Schedoni had 
juſt acknowledged to be his conduct, he 
knew him for his ſecret accufer, and the 

a0 
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accuſer allo of Ellena di Roſalba; au 
he called upon the tribunal to examin; 


into the Conſeſſor's motives for the ae. 1 
cuſation, and aſterwards to give hearig i 
to What he would himſelf unfold, 0 

To this, the grand-vicar replied, u e 
Vivaldi's appeal would be taken into co N 
ſideration; and he then ordered that u 
preſent bafineſs ſhould proceed. . 

The inquiſitor, addreſſing Schedoni ; I 
ſaid, © The diſintereſted nature of young. 


friendſhip is now ſufficiently explained ſh 
and the degree of credit, which is due 
your late aſſertions underſtood. Of yah 
we aſk no more, but turn to father Nicol 
di Zampari, and demand what he has t 
ſay in ſupport of his accuſation, Wh 
are your proofs, Nicola di Zampari, th 
he who calls himſelf father Schedoni ö 
Ferando Count di Bruno; and that lM 
has been guilty of murder, the murder o 7 
his brother, and of his wife? Anſwer vB 
our charge |: | | 


ce To ; fy 


3 


3. them forward at all.“ 


C- 04-3 


N « To your firſt queſtion,” ſaid the 


ponk, „ reply that he bas himſelf ac- 


| nowledged to me, on an occafon, which 
is not neceſſary to mention, that he was 
He Count di Bruno; to the laſt, I produce 


Se poniard, which I received with the 


ing confeſſion of the aſſaſſin, whom he 


ployed. ," 


| « Still, theſe are not proofs, but aſſer- 


tons,” obſerved the vicar-general, © and 


he firſt forbids our confidence in the 


E&cond.—If, as you declare, Schedoni 


Wnſelf acknowledged to you that he was 


FEount di Bruno, you muſt have been to 


zm the intimate friend he has declared 
Pu were, or he would not have confided 
you a fecret ſo dangerous to himſelf. 


a And, if you were that friend, what con- 


lence ought we to give to your aſſertions 


Apecting the dagger? Since, whether 
Pur accufations be true or falſe, you 


ove yourſelf guilty of treachery in bring- 


Vivaldi 


19 


Vivaldi was ſurprized to hear ſuch can. 
dour from an inquiſitor. 

Here is my proof,“ ſaid the ſtrange, 
who now produced a paper, containing 


what he aſſerted to be the dying confeſſun i 


of the aſſaſſin; It was ſigned by a prick 
of Rome, as well as by himſelf, and ay. 
peared from the date to have been giver 
only a very few weeks before. The prieh, 
he ſaid, was living, and might be ſun. 
moned. The tribunal iſſued an order fi 
the apprehenſion of this prieſt, and that 
he ſhould be brought to give evidence on 
the following evening; after which, th: 


buſineſs of this night proceeded, with, 
further interruption, towards its conc!ulivl, W 
The vicar-generalſpoke again, Nicola We 


di Zampari, I call upon you to ſay, wy 


if your proof of Schedoni's guilt is ſo clca, 
as the confeſſion of the aſſaſſin hirſcl We 
muſt make it, — why you thought it ne. 
ceſſary to ſummon father Anfaldo to attcl Ws 
the criminality of the Count di Bruno! WE 
The dying conſeſſion of the aſſaſſin is cer 
| tainy 
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| tainly of more weight than any other 
evidence.“ 
„ 5 « [| ſummoned the father Anſaldo,“ re- 
pied the ſtranger, © as a means of proving 
that Schedoni is the Count di Bruno. The 
confeſſion of the aſſaſſin ſufficiently proves 
the Count to have been the inſtigator of 
the murder, but not that Schedoni is the 
Count.“ 
ut that is more than I will engage 
| i to prove,” replied Anfaldo, I know it 
was the Count di Bruno who confeſſed to 
: me; but I do not know that the father 
| ; Schedoni, who is now before me, was the 
;ðvderſon who ſo confeſſed.” | 
„ F « Conſcientiouſly obſerved !”” ſaid the 
þ © ricar-general, interrupting the ſtranger, 
ly, who was about to reply, but you, Nicola 
| di Zampari, have not on his head been 
cl fee explicit. How do you know 
nc. that Schedoni is the penitent who confeſſed 
l Sto Anſaldo on the vigil of San Marco?“ 
no! 4 Reverend father, that is the point 1 
cer: as about to explain,” replied the monk. 
5 TY | my- 
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«© J myſelf accompanied Schedoni, on 
the eve of San Marco, to the church 
of the Santa Maria del Pianto, at th: 
very hour when the confeſſion is ſaid t 
have been made. Schedoni told me he 
was going to confeffion ; and, when | 


obſerved to him his unuſual agitation, hi; I 


behaviour implied a conſciouſneſs of x: 


traordinary guilt ; he even betrayed it ly 


ſome words, which he dropt in the con. 
fuſion of his mind. I parted with him 21 
the gates of the church. He was then d 


an order of white friars, and habited « 8 . 
father Anfaldo has deſcribed. Within i 


few weeks atter this confeſſion, he left hi 


convent, for what reaſon I never coull ö 
learn, though I have often ſurmiſed , 
and came to reſide at the Spirito Santo 


whither I alſo had removed.” 
Here is no proof,” ſaid the vicar 


general, © other friars of that order migli | 4 
confeſs at the ſame Door, in the ſame 


church.“ 


« But 3 F 
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But here is ſtrong preſumption for 
1 proof,” obſerved the inquiſitor. Holy 
© father, we muſt judge from probabilities, 
as well as from proof.” 
Hut probabilities themſelves,” replied 
the vicar-general, ** are ſtrongly againſt 
the evidence of a man, who would betray 
another by means of words dropped in the 
unguarded moments of powerful emotion.” 
Are theſe the ſentiments of an inqui- 
* ftor !” ſaid Vivaldi to himſelf, “ Can ſuch 
* glorious candour appear amidſt the tribu- 
nal of an Inquiſition !” Tears fell faſt 
upon Vivaldi's cheek while he gazed upon 
his juſt judge, whoſe candour, had it 
been exerted. in his cauſe, could not have 


excited more powerful ſenſations of eſteem 

to, and admiration. © An inquifitor !” he 
2 repeated to himſelf, an inquiſitor !” 

a- : The inferior inquiſitor, however, was 


gu ſo far from poſſeſſing any congeniality of 
me Character with his ſuperior, that he was 

evidently diſappointed by the appearance 
Bu vor. 1, M of 
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of liberality, which the vicar-general dif. 


covered, and immediately ſaid, (Has the 
accuſer any thing further to urge in exi- 
dence, that the father Schedoni is the 
penitent, who confeſſed to the penttentiary 
Anſaldo ?” | 

J have,” coptied, the ah with a. 


perity. © When I had left Schedoni in 


the church, I lingered without the wall 
for his return, according to appointment, 


But he appeaaed confiderably ſooner than 


J expected, and in a ſtate of diforder, ſuch 
as I had never witneſſed in him before 


In an inſtant he paſſed me, nor could my iſ 


voice arreſt his progreſs. Confuſion ſeem- 


ed to reign within the church and the | : 
convent, and when I would have enter- 


ed, for the purpoſe of inquiring the occa- 


fion of it, the gates were ſuddenly cloſed, | ; 0 
and all entrance forbidden. It has ſince F 


appeared, that the monks were then 


ſearching for the penitent, A rumour WF- 


afterwards reached me, that a confeſſion 
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had cauſed this diſturbance ; that the 
: father conſeſſor, who happened at that 
. 8x 4 time to be the grand-penitentiary Anſaldo, 
ehad left the chair in horror of what had 
ðeeen divulged from the grate, and had 
© judged jt noceſſary that a ſearch ſhould, be 
p made for the penitent, who was a white 
nfriar. This report, reverend ſathers, exci- 
ted general attention; with me it did 
*more—for I thought I knew the penitent. 
When on the following day I queſtioned 
Schedoni as to his ſudden departure from 
the church of the Black Penitents, his an- 
v7 fſwers were dark, but emphatic ; and he 
n- extorted from me a promiſe, thoughtleſs 
hat I was! never to diſcloſe his yiſit of the 
. = receding evening to the Santa del Panto. 
then certainly diſcovered who was the 
penitent.“ 
Did pe, then, confeſs To you alto: 
* aid the Vicar- general. 
No, father. 1 underſiood him 10 be 
Ne penitent to whom the report alluded, 
ut I had no ſuſpicion of the nature of his 
| M 2 crimes, 
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crimes, till the aſſaſſin began his conſeſ- 
ſion, the conoluſion of which clearly ex- 
plained the ſubject of Schedoni's; it ex- 
plained alſo his motive for endeavouring 
ever after to attach me to his intereſt.” 
Mou have now,” ſaid the vicar-general, 
«you have now, confeſſed yourſelf a 
member of the convent of the Spirito 
Santo at Naples, and an intimate of the 
father Schedoni ; one whom for many 
years he had endeavoured to attach'to him. 
Not an hour has paſſed ſince you denied 
all this ; the negative to the latter circum- 
ſtance was given, it is true, by implication 
only; but to the firſt a direct and abſolute 
denial was pronounced!“ 

„ denied that I am a monk of Naples,” 
replied the accuſer, and I appealed to 
the Inquiſitor for the truth of my denial, 
He has ſaid, that J am now a ſervant of 
the moſt holy Inqurſition:” 

The vicar-general, with ſome ſurpriſe, 
looked at the inquiſitor for explanation; 
other 
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other membeas of the tribunal did the 
ſame ; the reſt appeared to underſtand 
more than they had thought it neceſſary 
to avow, The inquiſitor, who had been 
called upon, roſe, and replied, 

« Nicola di Zampari has ſpoken the 
truth. It is not many weeks fince he 
entered the holy office. A certificate from 
his convent at Naples bears teſtimony to 
the truth of what I advance, and D 
him admittance here.“ 10 

« It is extraordinary that you ſhould 
not have diſcloſed your knowledge of this 
perſon before! ſaid the vicar- general. 

Holy father, I had reaſons,” replied 
the inquiſitor, you will recollect that the 
accuſed was preſent, and you will under- 
ſtand them.” 

« I comprehend you,” faid the vicar: 
general, but 1 do neither approve of, 
nor perceive any neceſſity for your counte- 
nancing the ſubterfuge of this Nicola di 
Zampari, relative to his identity. But 
more of this in private.“ 

« I will 
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« [ will explain all there, anſwered the 
inquiſitor. 

« It appears then,” reſumed the vicar- 
general, ſpeaking aloud, © that this Nicola 
di Zampari was formerly the friend and 
confident of father Schedoni, whom he 
now accuſes. The accuſation is evidently 
malicious; whether it be alſo falſe, re. 
mains to be decided. A material queſtion 
naturally arifes out of the ſubject - Why 
was not the accuſation brought forward 
befor this period?“ 

The monk's viſage brightened with the 
ſatisfaction of anticipated triumph, and he 
immediately replied, 

_& Moft holy father! as ſoon as I aſcer- 
tained the crime, I prepared to proſecute 
the perpetrator of it. A ſhort period only 
has elapſed fince the aſſaſſin gave his con- 
ſeſſion. In this interval I diſcovered, in 
theſe priſons, Signor Vivaldi, and 1mme- 
diately comprehended by whoſe means he 
was confined. I knew enough both of 
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the accuſer and the accuſed, to underſtand 
which of theſe was innocent, and had then 
a double motive for cauſing Schedoni to 
be ſummoned ; — I wiſhed equally to deli- 
ver the innocent and to puniſh the criminal. 
The queſtion as to the motive for my be- 
coming the enemy of him, who was once 
my friend, is already anſwered ;—it was a 
ſenſe of juſtice, not a ſuggeſtion of malice.” 

The grand-vicar ſmiled, but atked no 
further; and this long examination con- 


cluded with committing Schedoni again 


into cloſe cuſtody, till full evidence ſhould 
be obtained of his guilt, or his innocence 
ſnould appear. Reſpecting the manner of 
his wife's death, there was yet no other evi- 
dence than that which was aſſerted to be 
his own confeſſion, which, though perhaps 
ſufficient to condemn a criminal before the 
tribunal of the Inquiſition, was not enough 
to ſatisfy the preſent vicar-general, who 
gave direction that means might be em- 
ployed towards obtaining proof of cach 
article of the accuſation ; in order that, 

M 4 ſhould 
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ſhould Schedoni be acquitted of the charge 
of having murdered his brother, documents 
might appear for proſecuting him reſpect. 
ing the death of his wife, 

Schedoni, when he withdrew from the 
hall, bowed reſpectſully to the tribunal, 
and whether, notwithſtanding late appear. 
ances, he were innocent, or that ſubtlety 
enabled him to reaſſume his uſual addreſs, 
it is certain his manner no longer betrayed 
any ſymptom of conſcious guilt. His 
countenance was firm and even tranquil, 
and his air dignified. Vivaldi, who 


during the greater part of this examina- 


tion, had been convineed of his crimi- 


nality, now only doubted his innocence. 


Vivaldi was himſelf reconducted to his 
priſon, and the ſitting of the tribunal v Was 
diſſolved. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


BS The t time ſhall come when, Glo'ſter's heart hall 
1 . | 

n life's laſt hours with horror of the deed ; 

When dreary viſions ſhall at laſt err | 


| 1 wy > e 
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| : W azx the night of Schedoni's trial 


| # arrived, Vivaldi was again ſummoned to 
„the hall of the tribunal. Every circum» 
ſtance was now arranged according to the 
dull ceremonies of the place; the merabers 
of the tribunal were more numerous than 
ſormerly at the examinations; ; the chief in- 
„ auiſitors wore habits of a faſhion different 
ſrom thoſe which before diſtinguiſhed 
them, end their turbans, of a | ſingular 
erm and larger fze, ſeemed to give an 
| : air of ſterner ferocity to their features. 
The hall, as uſual, was hung with blacks 


- and every perſon who appeared there, 
3 M5 whether 


- 
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whether inquiſitor, official, witneſs, or 
priſoner, was habited in the ſame diſmal 
hue, which, together with the kind of 
light diffuſed through the chamber ſrom 
lamps hung high in the vaulted roof, and 
from torches held by parties of officials 
who kept watch at the ſeveral doors, and 
in different parts of this immenſe hall, 
gave a character of gloomy ſoleinnity to 
the aſſembly, which was almoſt horrific. 

Vivaldi was ſituated in a place, whence 
he beheld the whole of the tribunal, and 
could diſtinguiſh whatever was paſling in 
the hall. The countenance of every 
member was now fully diſplayed to him 
by the torchmen, who, arratiged at the 
Keps of the platſorm on which the three 
thief inquiſitors were elevated, extended 


in a ſemicirele on either hand of the place ; 
occupied by the inſerior members. The ” 
glare, which the - torches | threw upon 


the latter, certainly did not ſoften the ex- 
gg of faces, for tho moſt part ſculp- 


2493 5 (IL ' tured, | 
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tured by paſſions of dark malignity, or 
fiercer cruelty ; ; and Vivaldi could not bear 
even to examine them long. 

Before the bar of the tribunal, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed Schedoni, and little did he ſuſ- 
pect, that in him, a criminal brought thi- 
ther to anſwer for the guilt of murder— 
the murder of a brother, and of a wife, he 


7 beheld the parent of Ellena di Roſalba | 


Near Schedoni was placed the peniten- 


tiary Anſaldo, the Roman prieſt, who was 

5 to be a principal witneſs, and father Nicola 
1 di Zampari, upon whom Vivaldi could not 
eren look without experiencing ſamenrhat 
ol the awe which had prevailed over his 
mind when he was inchned to conſider the 

the ſtranger rather as a viſion of another 
world than as a being of this. The ſame 
wild and (indeſcribable character ſtill dif- 
EZ tinguiſhed his air, his every look and move- 
| : ment, and Vivaldi could not but believe 
that ſomething in the higheſt degree extra- 
E ordinary would yet be difcoy ered concern- 
ing him. 


6 The 
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The witneſſes being called over, Vivaldi 
underſtood that he was placed among 
them, though he had only repeated the 
words which father Nicola had ſpoken, 
and which, ſince Nicola himſelf was pre- 
ſent as a witneſs againſt Schedoni, he did 
not perceive could be in the leaſt material 


on the trial. 


When Vivaldi had, in his his 8 
ed to his name, a voice, burſting forth 
from a diſtant part of the hall, exclaimed, 
* It is my maſter ! my dear maſter !” and 
on directing his eyes whence it came, he 
perceived the faithſul Paulo firuggling 
with his guard. Vivaldi called to him to 
be patient, and to forbear reſiſtance, an 


exhortation, however, which ſerved on) 


to increaſe the efforts of the ſervant for 
liberty, and in the next inſtant be broke 
from the graſp of the officials, and, dart We 
ing towards Vivaldi, fell at his feet, ſob- 
bing, and claſping his knees, and exclaim- Wt 
ing, O my maſter my ade | hayel | : 


found you at laſt ?” 


Vivaldi 0 


C007 1 
Vivaldi, as much affected by this meet- 


7 ing as Paulo, could not immediately ſpeak. 
He would, however, have raiſed and em- 
braced his affectionate ſervant, but Paulo, 


ſtill clinging to his knees and ſobbing, 


BY was ſo much agitated that he ſcarcely un- 
derſtood any thing faid to him, and to the 
; kind aſſurances and gentle remonſtrances 

of Vivaldi, conſtantly replied as if to the 


© officers, whom he 'fancied to be og 
him away. 


© Remember your fituation, Paulo,” 


7 ſaid Vivaldi, © conſider mine wo, and de 
governed by prudence.“ 


« You ſhall not force me hone? ” \ cried 


Paulo, « you can take my life only once; 


if I muſt die, it ſhall be here.” 
« Recollect yourſelf, Paulo, and be 
compoſed. Your life, I truſt, is in n6 


danger.“ 


Paulo looked up, and again burſting 
into a paſſion of tears, repeated, O! my 


; maſter! my maſter ! where have you been 
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all this while ? are you indeed alive ? ] 
thought 'I never ſhould ſee you again | 1 
have dreamt an hundred times that you 
were dead and buried! and 1 wiſhed to 
be dead and buried with you. I thought 
you was gone out of this world into the 
next. I fcared you was gone to heaven, 
and ſo believed we ſhould never meet 
again, But now, I ſee you once more, 
and know that you live! O! my maſter! 
my maſter !”* 

The officers who had followed Paulo, 
now endeayouring to withdraw him, he 


became more outrageous. 
„Do your worſt at once,” ſaid he; 
« but you ſhall find tough work of it, if 
you try to force me from hence, ſo you 
had better be contented with killing me 
here.” | 
The incenſed officials were laying vio- 
lent hands upon him, when Vivaldi inter- 
poſed. © I entreat, I ſupplicate you,” 
faid he, that you will ſufler him to re- 
main near me.“ 


« Tt 
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It is impoſſible, 9; replied an officer) 
« we dare not.“ 
vill promiſe that he ſhall not even 
ſpeak to wre if you will only allow him to 
be near, added Vivaldi. 

« Not ſpeak to you, maſter!” exclaim- 
ed Paulo, © but I will tay by you, and 
ſpeak to you as Tong as I like, till my laft 
gaſp. Let them do their worſt at once; I 
defy them all, and all the devils of in- 
quifitors at their heels too, to force me 
away, I can die but once, and they 
ought to be ſatisfied with that, —ſo what 
is there to be afraid of? Not ſpeak !” 

„He knows not what he ſays,” faid 
Vivaldi to the officials, while he endea- 
voured to filence Paulo with his hand, 
«Iam certain that he will ſubmit to 
whatever I ſhall require of him, and will 
be entirely filent ; or, if he does ſpeak 
now and then, it. ſhall be only in a 
whiſper.” | | | 
„A whiſper !“ ſaid an officer ſneering- 
ly, do you ſuppoſe Signor, that any 
| perion 
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perſon 1s ſuffered to : in a whiſper 
here ?” 
4189 whiſper!“ !” ſhouted: Paulo, « I ſcorn 
to ſpeak in a whiſper. I. will ſpeak ſo 
loud, that every word I ſay ſhall ring in 
the ears of all thoſe old black devils on 
the benches vonder; aye, and thoſe on 
that mountebank ſtage too, that ſit there 
looking ſo grim and angry as if they long- 
ed to tear us in pieces. They“ 
„Silence,“ ſaid Vivaldi with emphaſis, 
« Paulo, I command you to be filent.” 

I They ſhall know a bit of my mind,” 
continued Paulo, without noticing Vivaldi, 
«I will tell them what they have to ex- 
pect for all their cruel nſage of my poor 
maſter. Where do they expect to go 
when they die, I wonder? Though for 
that matter, they cannot go to a worſe 
place than they, 4 are in avis and 1 
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them not afraid of F. p. ever ſo wicked. 
T 7 Shall hear, a Flo plain truth, - for 
y Fe | once 
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once in their lives, however, they ſhall 
hear” 
During the, whole of this harangue, 
Vivaldi, alarmed for the conſequence of 
ſach imprudent, though honeſt indigna- 
tion, had been uſing all poſſible effort to 
ſilence him, and was the more alarmed, 
ſince the officials made no further attempt 
to interrupt Paulo, a forbearance, which 
Vivaldi attributed to malignity, and to a 
wiſh that Paulo might be entrapped by 
his own act. At length he made himſelf 
„„ 
J entreat;”. ſaid VivaldPPu. 
Paulo ſtopped ſor a moment. 40 
*« Paulo!” rejoined Vivaldi carneſily, 
do you love your maſter ?”. | | 
i * Love my maſter !” ſaid Paulo re- 
ſentfully, without allowing Vivaldi to 
finiſh his ſentence, © Have I not gone 
through fire and water for him? or, what 


is as good, have I not put myſelf into the 


Inquiſition, and all on his account? and 
een now. 
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now to be aſked, © Do I love my maſter! he 
If you believe, Signor, that any thing el: a 
made me come here, into theſe diſmal th 


holes, you are quite entirely out: and 
when they have made an end of me, as 
ſuppoſe they will do, before all is over, 
you will, perhaps, think better of me than ab 
to ſulpec that T came here for my own Www? 
pleaſure.” | F. 
All that may be as you ſay, Paulo," 
replied Vivaldi coldly, while he with dif. 
ficulty commanded his tears, but your 
immediate ſubmiſſion is the only con- 
duct that can ebnvince mie of the ſincerii E's 
of your profeſſions. 1 entregt you! to be WR? 
ſilent..“ Donn ; 
', 0 Entreat me!“ fad Pity «O my . 
maſter! what have I done that it 'fhould Jl \ 
come to this | 2 Eureur me * he . e 7 c 


fobbing. F ing . 
„„ You 4 then Ae me this woot of H | 
e attachment?“ aſked Vivaldi. 


% Do not uſe ſich a heartbreaking |: , 
word again, maſter,” replied Paulo, while We 
hs 


| 6. 8584 ) 
he daſhed' the tears from his cheek, „ ſuch 


a heart-breaking word, and I will do any 
1 thing.” 
Tou ſubmit to what I require then, 
1 ZE Paulo ?” 
Aye, Signor, if—if it is even to kneel 
at the feet of that devil of an g 
Honder.“ org 


II ſhall only require you to be filent,” 
» {replied Vivaldi, „and you * then Wy 
permitted to remain near me.“ 
Well, Signor, well; I will do as you 
„bid me, then, and only juſt ſay” — 
Not a ſyllable! Dy" nn 
Vivaldi. = 

| © Only juſt ſay, maſter” | 
Not a word I entreat you!“ added 
EZ Vivaldi, “or you will be removed i imme- 
diately.“ %% S104 M952 
His removal does not depend on ep 
aid one of the officials, breaking from his 
watchful ſilence,“ he Aue 80, and that 

without more my | BUST 
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e What! after I have promiſed not 0 
open my lips!” ſaid Paulo, © do you pre- 
tend to break your agreement?“ 

There is no pretence, and there ug. 
no agreement,” replied the man ſharply, 
«fo obey directly, or it will be the worſe 
for you,” 

The officials were ale e, and Paulo 
became ſtill more enraged and clamorous, 
till at length the uproar reached the 
tribunal at the other end of the hall, and 
filence having been commanded, an in- 
quiry was made into the cauſe of the con- 
fuſion. - The' conſequence of this was, an 
order that Paulo ſhould withdraw from 
Vivaldi ; but as at this moment he feared 
no greater evil, he gave his refuſal to the 
tribunal with as little ceremony as he had 
done before to the officials. 

At length, after much difficulty, a fort 
of compromiſe was made, and Paulo being 
ſoothed by his , maſter into ſome degree of 
compliance, was ſuffered to remain within 

A Mort diſtance of him. 

The 
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The buſineſs of the trial ſoon aſter 
commenced. Anfaldo , the penitentiary, 
and father Nicola, appeared as witneſſes, 
as did alſo the Roman prieſt, who had 
aſſiſted in taking the depoſitions of the 
dying aſſaſſin. He had been privately 
interrogated, and had given clear and ſa- 
tisfactory evidence as to the truth of the 
paper produced by Nicola. Other wit- 
neſſes alſo had been ſubpœnaed, whom 
Schedoni had no expectation of meet- 
ing. 

The deportment of the Confeſſor, on 
firſt entering the hall, was collected and 
firm; it remained unchanged when the 
Roman prieſt was brought forward; but, 
on the appearance of another witneſs, 
his courage ſeemed to falter. Before this 
evidence was, however, called for, the 
depoſitions of the aſſaſſin were publicly 
read. They ſtated with the cloſeſt con- 
eiſeneſs the chief facts, of which the 
following is a ſomewhat more dilated 
narrative. 


It 
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It appeared, that about the year 1742, 
the late Count di Bruno, had paſſed over 
into Greece, a journey which his brother, 
the preſent Confeſſor, having long ex. 
pected, had meditated to take advantage 
of. Though a lawleſs paſſion had firſt 
ſuggeſted to the dark mind of Schedoni 
the atrocious act, which ſhould deſtroy a 
brother, many circumſtances and conlide- 
rations had conſpired to urge him towards 
its accompliſhment... Among theſe was 
the conduct of the late Count towards 
himfelf, which, however reaſonable, as it 
had contradicted his own ſelfiſh gratifica- 
tions, and added ſtrong reproof to op- 
poſition, had excited his moſt inveterate 
hatred. Schedoni, who, as a younger 
brother of his family, bore, at that time, 
the title of Count di Marinella, had diſ- 
ſipated his fmall patrimony at a very carly 
age; but, though ſuffering might then 
have taught him prudence, it had only 


encouraged him in duplicity, and ren 
dered 


3 


: 
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dered him more eager to ſeek a temporary 
refuge. in the, ſame habits of extravagance 


which had led to it. The Count di Bru- 
vo, though his fortune was very limited, 
had afforded frequent ſupplies to his bro- 
ther; till, finding that he was incorrigi- 
dle, and that the ſums which he himſelf 
ſpared with difficulty from his family were 
} laviſhed, without remorſe, by Marinella, 
inſtead of being applied with economy 


| | 


to his ſupport, he refuſed, further aid than 
was ſufficient for his abſolute. neceſſi- 
ties, 

It would be difficult for a AF mind 
to believe how a conduct ſo reaſonable 
could poſſibly excite hatred in any breaſt, 
or that the power of ſelfiſhneſs could A 
far warp any underſianding as to induce 
Marinella, whom we will in future 


again call Schedoni, to look upon his 
5 brother with deteſtation 6 becauſe he had 
© refuſed to ruin himſelf that his kinſman 


might revel! Yet it is certain that Sche- 


doni, 


- 
# 


—— — 


di Bruno to be meanneſs and cold inſenfi- 
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doni, terming the neceſſary prudence of 


bility to the comfort of others, ſuffered 
Full as much reſentment towards him from 


| ſyſtem as he did from paſſion, though 


the meanneſs and the inſenſibility he ima. 
gined in his brother's character were not 
only real traits in his own, but were di. 


Playing themſelves in the very arguments 


he urged againſt them. 

The ranconr thus excited was cheriſhel 
by innumerable circumſtatices, and 11. 
pened by envy, that meaneſt and mo 
malignant of the human paſſions; by 
envy of di Bruno's bleſſings, of an un- 
encumbered eſtate, and of a beautifu! 
wife, he was tempted to perpetrate the 
deed; which might transfer thoſe bleſſings 


to himſelf. Spalatro, whom he employed 


to this purpoſe, was well known to him, 
and he did not fear to confide the conduct 
of the crime to this man, who was to 


pirchats a little habitation on the remote 
thore 
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ore of the Adriatic, and, with a certain 
ſtipend, to refide there. The ruinous 
dwelling, to which Ellena had been car- 
ried, as its ſolitary ſituation ſuited Sche- 
doni's views, was taken for him. | 

Schedoni, who had good intelligence 
of all di Bruno's movements, acquainted 
Spalatro, from time to time, with his ex- 
act ſituation ; and it was after di Bruno, 
on his return, had croſſed the Adriatic, 
from Raguſi to Manfredonia, and was 
entering upon the woods of the Garga- 
nus, that Spalatro, with his comrade, 
overtook him. They fired at the Count 
and his attendants, who were only a 
valet, and a guide of the country; and, 
concealed among the thickets, they ſe- 
curely repeated the attack, The ſhot did 
not immediately ſucceed, and the Count, 
looking round to diſcover his enemy, pre- 
pared to defend himſelf, but the firing was 
ſo rapidly ſuſtained, that, at length, both 
di Bruno and his ſervant fell, covered with 
wounds. The guide fled, 
VOL. III. 5 N The 
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The unfortunate travellers were buried 
by their aſſaſſins on the ſpot : but, whe— 
ther the ſuſpicion which attends upon the 
conſciouſneſs -of guilt, prompted Spala- 
tro to guard againſt every poſſibility of 
being betrayed by the accomplice of his 
crime, or whatever was the motive, he 
returned to the foreſt alone ; and, ſhroud- 
ed by night, removed the bodies to a pit, 
which he had prepared under the flooring 
of the houſe where he lived: thus dil- 
placing all proof, ſhould his accomplice 
hereafter point out to juſtice the ſpot in 
which he had aſſiſted to depoſit the man- 
gled remains of di Bruno. 

Schedoni contrived a plauſible hiſtory 
of the ſhipwreck of his brother upon the 
Adriatic, and of the loſs of the whole 
crew; and, as no perſons but the aflaſ- 
fins were acquainted with the real cauſe 
of his death, the guide, who had fled, 
and the people at the only town he had 
paſſed through, fince he landed, being ig- 
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norant even of the name of di Bruno, 
there was not any circumſtance to contra- 
dict the falſehood. It was univerſally cre- 
dited, and even the widow of the Count 
had, perhaps, never doubted its truth 
or if, after her compelled marriage with 
Schedoni, his conduct did awaken a ſuſ- 
picion, it was too vague to produce any 
ſerious conſequence. 

During the reading of Spalatro's con- 
ſeſſion, and particularly at the concluſion 
of it, the ſurprize and diſmay of Schedonĩ 
were too powerful for concealment ; and 
it was not the leaſt conſiderable part of his 


* wonder, that Spalatro ſhould have come 
to Rome for the purpoſe of making theſe 


depoſitions ; but further conſideration gave 
him a conjecture of the truth. 

The account which Spalatro had given 
of his motive for this journey to the prieſt 


Was, that, having lately underſtood Sche- 
= dont to be refident at Rome, he had fol- 


lowed him thither, with an intention of 
| N 2 re- 
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relieving his conſcience by an acknowy. 
ledgment of his own crimes, and a dit. 
cloſure of Schedoni's. This, however, 
was not exactly the fact. The deſign of 
Spalatro was to extort money from the 
guilty Confeſſor; a deſign, from which 
the latter believed he had protected him- 
ſelf, as well as from every other evil con- 
ſequence, when he miſled his late ac- 
complice reſpecting his place of reſi- 
dence; little foreſeeing that the very arti- 
fice which ſhould ſend this, man in ſearch 
of him to Rome, inſtead of Naples, would 
be the means of bringing his crimes before 
the public. 

Spalatro had followed the ſteps of Sche - 
doni as far as the town at which he ſlept, 
on the firſt night of his journey; and, 
having there paſſed him, had reached the 
villa di Cambruſca, when, perceiving the 
Confeflor approaching, he had taken 
ſhelter from obſervation, within the ruin. 
The motive, which before made him 

ſhrink 
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ſhrink from notice, had contributed, and 
ſtill did fo, to a ſuſpicion that he aimed at 
the life of Schedoni, who, in wounding 
him, believed itz had ſaved himſelf from 
an aſſaſſin. The wonnds, however, of 
Spalatro did not to much difable him, 
but that he procecded towards Rome from 
the town whence the parting road had 
conducted luis maſter to Naples, 

The fatigue of a long journey, per- 
formed chiefly on foot, in Spalatro's 
wounded condition, occaſioned a fever, 
that terminated together his journey and 
his life; and in his laſt hours he had un- 
burdened his conſcience by a full conſei- 
ſion of his guilt. The prieſt, who, on 
this occaſion, had been ſent for, alarmed 
by the importance of the confeſſion, ſince 
it implicated a living perſon, called in a 
friend as witneſs to the depoſitions. This 


witneſs was father Nicola, the former in- 


timate of Schedoni, and who was of a 
character to rejoice in any diſcoyery which 
N 3 might 
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might punith a man, from whoſe repeated 
promiſes he had received only ſevere diſ- 
appointments. 

Schedoni now perceived that all his de- 
ſigns againſt Spalatro had failed, and he 
had meditated more than have yet been 
fully diſcloſed. It may be remembered, 
that on parting with the peaſant, his con- 
ductor, the Confeſſor, gave him a ſtiletto 
to defend him, as he ſaid, from the at- 
tack of Spalatro, in caſe of encountering 
him on the road. The point of this in- 
ſtrument was tipped with poiſon; fo 
that a ſcratch from it was ſufficient to in- 
ffict death. Schedoni had for many years 
ſecretly carried about him ſuch an enve- 
nomed inftrument, for reaſons known 
only to himſelf. He had hoped, that, 
ſhould the peaſant meet Spalatro, and be 
provoked to defend himſelf, this ſtiletto 
would terminate the life of his accom- 
plice, -and relieve him from all probabi- 
lity of diſcovery, ſince the other affaiſin 
ee whom 
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whom he employed had been dead ſeve- 
ral years. The expedient failed in every 
reſpect; the peaſant did not even ſee 
Spalatro; and, before he reached his 
home, he luckily loſt the fatal ſtiletto, 
which, as he had difcovered himſelf to be 
acquainted with ſome circumſtances con- 
nected with the crimes of Schedoni, the 
Confeſſor would have wiſhed him to keep, 
from the chance, that he might ſome time 
injure himſelf in uſing it. "The poniard, 


however, as he had no proper means of 


faſtening it to his dreſs, had fallen, and 


was carried away by the torrent he was 
croſſing at that moment. 


But, if Schedoni had been ſhocked by 


the confeſſion of the aſſaſſin, his diſmay 


was conſiderably greater, when a new 


witneſs was brought forward, and he per- 
ceived an ancient domeſtic of his houſe. 


This man identified Schedoni for Ferando 
Count di Bruno, with whom he had lived 
as a ſervant after the death of the Count 


his brother. And not only did he bear 
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teſtimony to the perſon of Schedoni, bot 
to the death of the Counteſs, his wite. 
Giovanni declared himſelf to be one of 
ihe domeſtics who had aſſiſted in convey- 
ing her to her apartment, after ſhe had 
been ſtruck by the poniard of Schedoni, 
and who had afterwards attended her fu» 
neral in the church of the Santa del Mi. 
racoli, a convent near the late reſidence 
of di Bruno. He further affirmed, that 
the phyſicians had reported her death to 
be in conſequence of the wound ſhe had 
received, and he bore witneſs to the flight 
of his maſter, previous to the death of 
the Counteſs, and immediately upon the 
aſſaſſination, and that he had never pub- 
licly appeared upon his eſtate fince that 
period. 

An inquifitor aſked, whether any 
meaſures had been taken by the relations 
of the deceaſed lady, toward a proſecution 
of the Count. 

The witneſs 2 that a long ſearch 
had been made for the Count, for ſuch a 

pur- 
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| purpoſe, but that he had wholly eluded” 


diſcovery, and that, of courſe, no further 

ſtep had been taken in the affair. This 
reply appeared to occaſion diſſatisfaction; 

the tribunal was filent, and ſeemed to he- 
ſitate; the vicar- general then addreſſed 

the witneſs- 

* How can you be certain that the per- 
ſon now before you, calling himſelt fa- 
ther Schedoni, is the Count di Bruno, 
your ſormer maſter, if you have never 
ſcen him during the long interval of years 
vou mention?“ | 

Giovanni, without hefitation, anſwer- 
ed, that, though years had worn the fea- 
tures of the Count, he recollected them 
the moment he beheld him; and not the 
Count only, but the perſon of the peni- 
tentiary Anſaldo, whom he had ſeen a 
frequent viſitor at the houſe of di Bruno,, 
though his appearance alſo was conſi- 
derably changed by time, and by the cc- 
deſiaſtical habit which he now wore. 
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The vicar- general ſeemed ſtill to doubt 
the evidence of this man, till Anſaldo 
himſelf, on being called upon, remem- 
bered him to have been a ſervant of the 
Count, though he could not identify the 
Count himſelf. 

The grand-inquifitor remarked, that it 
was extraordinary he ſhould recolle& the 
face of the ſervant, yet forget that of the 
maſter, with whom he had lived in ha- 
bits of intimacy. To this Anfaldo re- 
plied, that the ſtronger paſſions of Sche- 
doni, together with his particular habits 
of life, might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have wrought a greater change upon the 
features of the Count than the character 
and circumſtances of Giovanni's could 
have effected on his. 

Schedoni, not without reaſon, was 
appalled on the appearance of this ſer- 


vant, whoſe further teſtimony gave ſuch Þ 5 


clearneſs and force to ſome other parts 
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nounced ſentence upon Schedoni, as the 
murderer of the Count his brother; and 
as this, the firſt charge, was ſufficient for 
his condemnation to death, they did not 
proceed upon the ſecond, that which re- 
lated to his wife. 
The emotion betrayed by Schedoni, on 
the appearance of the laſt witneſs, and 
during the delivery of the evidence, difap- 
peared when his fate became certain, 
and when the dreadtul fentence of the 
law was pronounced, it made no viſible 
impreſſion on his mind. From that mo- 
ment, his firmneſs, or his hardihood, never 
forſook him. 
Vivaldi, who witneſſed this condemna- 
tion, appeared infinitely more affected by 
it than himſelf; and, though in revealing 
the circumſtance of father Nicola's ſam- 
mons, which had eventually led to the 
diſcovery of Schedoni's crimes, he had 
not been left a choice in his conduct, he 
felt, at this moment, as miſerable as if 
N 6 he 
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he had aQually borne witneſs againſt the 


life of a fellow being : what, then, would 


have been his feelings, had he been told 
that this Schedoni, thus condemned, was 
the father of Ellena di Roſalba! But, 
whatever theſe might be, he was ſoon 
condemned to experience them. One of 
the moſt powerful of Schedoni's paſſions 
appeared even in this laſt ſcene; and as, 
in quitting the tribunal, he paſſed near 
Vivaldi, he uttered theſe few. words— 
In me you have murdered the father ct 
Ellena di Rofalba !” 

Not with any hope that the interceſſion 
of Vivaldi, himſelf alſo a priſoner, could 
in the leaſt mitigate a ſentence pro- 
nounced by the Inquiſition, did he ſay 


this, but for the purpoſe of revenging 


himſelf for the evil, which Vivaldi's evi- | : 


dence had contributed to produce, and 
inflicting the exquiſite miſery ſuch infor- 


mation muſt give, The attempt ſucceeded Þ 8 
too well. 
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At firſt, indeed, Vivaldi judged this 
to be only the deſperate aſſertion of a 
man, who believed his laſt chance of ef- 
caping the rigour of the law, to reſt with 
him; and, at the mention of Ellena, for- 
getting every precaution, he loudly de- 
manded to know her ſituation. Sche- 
dont, throwing upon him an horrible 
ſmile of triumph and derifion, was pail- 
ing forward without replying, but Vi- 
valdi, unable to ſupport this ſtate of un- 
certainty, aſked permiſſion of the tribu- 
nal to converſe, for a few moments, with 
the priſoner ; a requeſt which was granted 
with extreme reluctance, and only on 
condition that the converſation ſhould he 
public. | 

To Vivaldi's queſtions, as to the ſitua- 
tion of Ellena, Schedoni only replied, 
that ſhe was his daughter, and the ſo- 
lemnity, which accompanied theſe repeated 
aſſertions, though it failed to convince 
Viraldi of this truth, occaſioned him 
| 2g0s 
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agonizing doubt and apprehenfion : but 
when the Confeffor, perceiving the po- 
licy of diſcloſing her place of reſidence 
to Vivaldi, ſoftened from his defire of 
vengeance to ſecure the intereſt of his 
family, and named the Santa della Pitta as 
her preſent aſylum, the joy of ſuch in- 
telligence overcame, for a time, every 
other conſideration. 

To this dialogue, however, the officials 
put a ſpeedy concluſion; Schedoni was 
led back to his cell, and Vivaldi was ſoon 
aſter ordered to his former cloſe confine- 
ment. 

But Paulo became again outrageous, 
when he was about to be ſeparated from 
his maſter, till the latter, having peti- 
tioned the tribunal, that his ſervant might 
accompany him to his priſon, and received 
an abſolute refuſal, endeavoured to calm 
the violence of his deſpair. He fell at 
his maſter's feet, and ſhed tears, but he 


uttered no further complaints, When he 
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roſe, he turned his eyes in ſilence upon 
Vivaldi, and they ſeemed to ſay, Dear 
maſter ! I ſhall never ſee you more! and 
with this fad expreſſion, he continued to- 
gaze on him till he had left the hall. 

Vivaldi, notwithſtanding the various- 
ſubjects of his diſtreſs, could not bear to- 
meet the piteous looks of this poor man, 
and he withdrew his eyes; yet, at every 
other ſtep he took, they conſtantly return- 
ed to his faithful ſervant, till the doors 
folded him from fight. 

When he had quitted the hall, Vivaldi 
pleaded, however hopeleſsly, to the offi- 
cials, in favour of Paulo, entreating that 
they would ſpeak to the perſons who kept 
guard over him, and prevail with them to 
ſhew him every allowable indulgence. 

No indulgence can be allowed him,” 
replied one of the men, © except bread. 
and water, and the liberty of walking 1 in. 
his cell.” 

No other /” ſaid Vivaldi. 
None,“ 
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% None,” repeated the official. This 
priſoner has been near getting one of his 
guards into a ſcrape already, for ſomehow 
or other, he ſo talked him over, and won 
upon him (for he is but a young one here), 
that the man let him have a light, and a 
pen and ink; but, Juckily, it was four 
out before any harm was done.” 

« And what became of this honeſt 
fellow ?” inquired Vivaldi, 

© Honeſt! he was none fo honeſt, 
either, Signor, if he could not mind bis 
duty.“ 

Was he puniſhed, then ?” * 

«© No, Signor, replied the man, 
pauſing, and looking back upon the long 
avenue they were paſſing, to inquire whe- 
ther he was obſerved to hold this conver- 
ſation with a priſoner : „no, Signor, he 
was a younker, ſo they let him off for 
once, and ſent him to guard a man, who 
was not ſo full of his coaxing ways.” 

Paulo 
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Paulo made him merry, perhaps? 
aſked Vivaldi. What were the coaxing 
ways you ſpoke of?“ 

« Merry, Signor! no! he made him 
cry, and that was as bad.” 

Indeed!“ faid Vivaldi. The man 
muſt have been here, then, a very ſhort 
time.” 

« Not more than a month, or ſo, 
Signor.“ 

« But the coaxing ways you talked 

of,” repeated Vivaldi, “what were they? 
—a ducat, or ſo?” 

© A ducat!” exclaimed the man, “no! 

not a paolo! 


Are you fare of that?” cried vi- 


valdi, ſhrewdly. 


« Aye, ſure enough, Signor. This 
fellow. is not worth a ducat in the 
world?“ 

Rut his maſter is, friend,” obſerved 
Vivaldi, in a very low voice, while he put 
ſome money into his hand. 


The 
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The officer made no anſwer, but con- 
cealed the money, and nothing turther 
was faid. | 

Vivaldi had given this as a bribe, to 
procure ſome kindneſs for his ſervant, 
not from any conſideration of himſelf, 
for his own critical ſituation had ceaſed at 
this time to be a ſubject of anxiety with 
him. His mind was at preſent ſtrangely 
agitated between emotions the moſt op- 
poſite in their nature, the joy which a 
diſcovery of Ellena's ſafety inſpired, and 
the horrible ſuſpicion that Schedoni's aſ- 
ſurances of relationſhip occaſioned. That 
his Ellena was the daughter of a mur- 
derer, that the father of Ellena ſhould 
be brought to ignominious death, and 
that he himſelf, however unintentionally, 
ſhould have afliſted to this event, were 
confiderations almoſt too horrible to be 
ſuſtained! Vivaldi ſought refuge from 
them in various conjectures as to the mo- 


tive, which might have induced Schedoni 
2 5 to 


we an 49 * & 


. 
to aſſert a falſchood in this inſtance; 
but that of revenge alone appeared plau- 
E fible; and even this ſurmiſe was weak- 
ened, when he conſidered that the 
Conſeſſor had aſſured him of Ellena's 
ſafety, an aſſurance which, as Vivaldi 
did not detect the ſelfiſh policy con- 


us . 
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n | nected with it, he believed Schedoni 
7 would not have given, had his gene- 
— 4 ral intent towards him been malicious. 
a But it was poſſible, that this very in- 
d 


formation, on which all his comfort re- 
- WE poſed, might be falſe, and had been 
at given only for the purpoſe of inflicting 
the anguiſh a diſcovery of the truth muſt 
ld | lead to! With an anxiety ſo intenſe, 
a | as almoſt to overcome his faculty of 
„ © judging, he examined every minute pro- 
vc We bability relative to this point, and con- 
be i ; cluded with believing that Schedoni had, 
m i : in this laſt inſtance, at leaſt, ſpoken 
= honeſtly, 
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Whether he had done fo in his fir{ 
aſſertion was a queſtion, which had raiſed 
in Vivaldi's mind a tempeſt of conjec- 
ture and of horror; for, while the ſub— 
ject of it was too aſtoniſhing to be fully 
believed, it was allo too dreadful, not 
to be apprchended even as a poſſibility, 
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e. 


O holy nun! why bend the mournful head? 
Why fall thoſe tcars from lids uplift in pray'r? 
Why o'er thy pale cheek ſteals the feeble bluſh, 
Then fades, and leaves it wan as the lity 

On which a moon-beam falls ? 


Wu theſe events were paſſing in 
the priſons of the Inquiſition at Rome, 
Ellena, in the ſanctuary of Our Lady of 

Pity, remained ignorant of Schedoni's ar- 

reſt, and of Vivaldi's ſituation, She un- 
derſtood that the Conſeſſor was preparing 
to acknowledge her for his daughter, and 
believed that ſhe comprehended alto the 

motive for his abſence ; but, though he 

*had forbidden her to expect a vilit from 

AP. him till his arrangement ſhould be com- 
| pleted, he had promiſed to write in the 
mean time, and inform her of all the pre- 

; ſent 
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ſent circumſtances of Vivaldi; his uncx. 
pected ſilence had excited, therefore, ap. 
prehenſions as various, though not ſo ter. 
rible, as thoſe which Vivaldi had ſuffered 
for her; nor did the filence of Vivaldi 
himſelf appear leſs extraordinary. 

« His confinement muſt be ſevere in- 
deed,” ſaid the afflicted Ellena, “ ſince 
he cannot relieve my anxiety by a ſingle 
line of intelligence. Or, perhaps, ha- 
raſſed by unceafing oppoſition, he has 
ſubmitted to the command of his family, 
and has conſented to forget me. Ah! 
why did I leave the opportunity for that 
command to his family ; why did I not en- 
force it myſelf !” 

Yet, while ſhe uttered this ſelf-reproach, 
the tears ſhe ſhed contradicted the pride 


which had ſuggeſted it; and a conviction Þ 
lurking in her heart that Vivaldi could not 
ſo reſign her, ſoon diſſipated thoſe tears. | 
But other conjectures recalled them; it was | 
poſſible that he was ill—-that he was dead. 
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In ſuch vague and gloomy ſurmiſe her 
days paſſed away; employment could no 
longer withdraw her from herſelf, nor 
muſic, even for a moment, charm away 
the ſenſe of ſorrow. Yet ſhe regularly 
partook of the various occupations of the 
nuns ; and was ſo far from permitting 
herſelf to indulge in any uſeleſs expreſſion 
of anxiety, that the had never once diſ- 


| cloſed the facred ſubject of it; fo that, 
though ſhe could not aſſume an air of 
cheerfulneſs, ſhe never appeared otherwiſe 


7 


than tranquil. Her moſt ſoothing, though 
perhaps moſt melancholy hour, was when 
about ſun-ſet ſhe could withdraw unno- 
ticed, to the terrace among the rocks 
that overlooked the convent, and formed 
a part of its domain. There, alone and 


relieved from all the ceremonial reſtraints 
ol the ſociety, her very thoughts ſeemed 
more at liberty. As, from beneath the 
light foliage of the accacias, or the more 
majeſtic ſhade of the plane: trees that waved 


their 


) 


their branches over the many- coloured 
cliffs of this terrace, Ellena looked down 
upon the magnificent feenery of the bay; 
it brought back to memory, in fad yet 
pleaſing detail, the many happy days ſhe 
had paſſed on thoſe blue waters, or on 
the ſhoxes, in the ſociety of Vivaldi ani 
her departed relative Bianchi; and every 
point of the proſpect marked by ſuch re- 
membrance, which the veiling diſtance 
ſtole, was reſcued by affection and pic- 
tured by imagination, in tints more ani- 
mated than thoſe of brighteſt nature. 

One evening Ellena had lingered on 


the terrace later than uſual. - She hal 


watched the rays retiring from the higlieft 


points of the horizon, and the fading ; 
imagery of the lower ſcene, till, the fun Wi 
having ſunk into the waves, all colouring 2 
was withdrawn, except an empurpling 
and repoſing hue, which overſpread th: ö 3 ; 
waters and the heavens, and blended in 
foft confuſion every feature of the land“ 
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; | art of the buildings that compoſed the 
0 ; convent, were fading faſt from the eye; 
but the ſolemn tint that inveſted them 
3 f accorded ſo well with their ſtyle, that El- 
„lena was unwilling to relinquiſh this in- 
5 } tereſting object. Suddenly ſhe perceived 
* ; through the dubious light an unuſual 
c ö number of moving figures in the court of 
on . the great cloiſter, and, liſtening, fancied 

ſhe could diftinguith the murmuring of 
on many voices. The white drapery of the 
ad nuns rendered them conſpicuous as they 
oft 3 moved, but it was impoſſible to afcertain 
ins who were the individuals engaged in this 
un buſtle. Preſently the aſſemblage diſperſed ; 
cine Land Ellena, curious to underſtand the 
ling occaſion of what ſhe had obſerved, pre- 
the E pared to deſcend to the convent. 
1 ink 2 She had left the terrace, and was about 
1nd to enter a long avenue of cheſnuts that 


* 
ape. The roofs and ſlender ſpires of the 


Santa della Picta, with a fingle tower of 
the church riſing loftily over every other 
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extended to a part of the convent, com- 
municating immediately with the great 
court, when ſhe heard approaching ſteps, 
and, on turning into the walk, perceived 
ſeveral perſons advancing in the ſhady 
diſtance. Among the voices, as they drew 
nearer, ſhe diſtinguiſhed one whoſe inte- 
reſting tone engaged all her attention, 
and began allo to awaken memory. She 
liſtened, wondered, doubted, hoped, and 
fearcd ! It ſpoke again! Ellena thought 


ſhe could not be deceived in thoſe tender 


accents, ſo full of intelligence, ſo expreſſive 
of ſenfibility and refinement. She pro- 
ceeded with quicker ſteps, yet faltered as 
ſhe drew near the group, and pauſed to 
inquire whether among them was any 
figure that might accord with the voice, 
and juſtify her hopes. 

The voice ſpoke again; it pronounced 
her name; pronounced it with the trem- 
blings of tenderneſs and impatience, and 
Ellena ſcarcely dared to truſt her ſenſes, 

when 
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when ſhe beheld Olivia, the nun of San 

Stefano, in the cloiſters of La Pieta ! 
Ellena could find no words to expreſs 
her joy and ſurpriſe on beholding her pre- 
ſerver in ſafety, and in theſe quiet groves; 
but Olivia repaid all the affectionate ca- 
reſſes of her young friend, and, while ſhe 
promiſed to explain the circumſtance that 
had led to her preſent appearance here, 
ſhe, in her turn, made numerous inqui- 
ries relative to Ellena's adventures aſter 
the had quitted San Stefano. They were 
now, however, ſurrounded by too many 
auditors to allow of unreſerved converſa- 
tion; Ellena, therefore, led the nun to her 
apartment, and Olivia then explained her 
reaſons for having left the convent of San 
Stefano, which were indeed ſufficient to 
juſtify, even with the moſt rigid devotee, 
her conduct as to the change. This un- 
tortunate recluſe, it appeared, perſecuted 
by the ſuſpicions of the abbeſs, who un- 
0 2 derſtood 
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derſtood that ſhe had aſſiſted in the li- 
beration of Ellena, had petitioned the 
biſhop of her dioceſe for leave to remove 
to La Pieta. The abbeſs had not proof 
to procced formally againſt her, as an 
accomplice in the eſcape of a novice, for 
though Jeronimo could have ſupplied the 
requiſite evidence, he was too deeply im- 
plicated in this adventure to do ſo with- 
out betraying his own conduct. From 
his having withheld ſuch proof, it appears, 
however, that accident rather than deſign 
Had occaſioned his failure on the evening 
of Ellena's departure from the monaſtery, 
But, though the abbeſs had not teſtimony 
enough for legal puniſhment, ſhe was 
acquainted with circumſtances ſufficient 
to juſtify ſuſpicion, and had both the in- 
clination and the power to render Olivia 
very miſerable. 

In her choice of La Picta, the nun 
was influenced by many conſiderations, 
ſome of which were the conſequence of 

4 con- 
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converſations ſhe had held with Ellena 


reſpecting the ſtate of that ſociety. Her 
deſign ſhe had been unable to diſcloſe 
to her friend, leſt, by a diſcovery of ſuch 
correſpondence, the abbeſs of San Ste- 
fano ſhould obtain grounds on which to 
proceed againſt. her. Even in her ap- 
peal to the biſhop the utmoſt caution and 
ſecrecy had been neceſſary, till the order 
ſor her removal, procured not without 
conſiderable delay and difficulty, arrived, 
and when it came, the jealous anger of 
the ſuperior rendered an immediate depar- 
ture neceſſary. 

Olivia, during many years, had been 
unhappy in her local circumftances, but 
it is probable ſhe would have. concluded 
her days within the walls of San Stefano, 
had not the aggravated oppreſſion of the 
abbeſs arouſed her courage and activity, 
and diflipated the deſpondency, with 
which ſevere misfortune had obſcured her 
views. | 
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derſtood that ſhe had aſſiſted in the li- 
beration of Ellena, had petitioned the 
biſhop of her dioceſe for leave to remove 
to La Pieta. The abbeſs had not proof 
to procced formally againſt her, as an 
accomplice in the eſcape of a novice, for 
though Jeronimo could have ſupplied the 
requiſite evidence, he was too deeply im- 
plicated in this adventure to do ſo with- 
out betraying his own conduct. From 
his having withheld ſuch proof, it appears, 
however, that accident rather than defign 
Had occaſioned his failure on the evening 
of Ellena's departure from the monaſtery, 
But, though the abbeſs had not teflimony 
enough for legal puniſhment, ſhe was 
acquainted with circumſtances ſufficient 
to juſtify ſuſpicion, and had both the in- 
clination and the power to render Olivia 
very miſerable. 

In her choice of La Picta, the nun 
was influenced by many conſiderations, 
ſome of which were the conſequence of 

4. con- 


8 

converſations ſhe had held with Ellena 
reſpecting the ſtate of that ſociety. Her 
deſign ſhe had been unable to diſcloſe 
to her friend, leſt, by a diſcovery of ſuch 
correſpondence, the abbeſs of San Ste- 
fano ſhould obtain grounds on which to 
proceed againſt her. Even in her ap- 
peal to the bithop the utmoſt caution and 
| ſecrecy had been neceſſary, till the order 
for her removal, procured not without 
conſiderable delay and difficulty, arrived, 
and when it came, the jealous anger of 
the ſuperior rendered an immediate depar- 
ture neceſſary. 

Olivia, during many years, had been 
unhappy in her local circumſtances, but 
it is probable ſhe would have. concluded 
her days within the walls of San Stefano, 
had not the aggravated oppreſſion of the 
abbeſs arouſed her courage and activity, 
and diflipated the deſpondency, with 
which ſevere misfortune had obſcured her 
views. 
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Ellena was particular in her inquiries 
whether any perſon of the monaſtery had 
ſuffered for the aſſiſtance they had given 
her; and Jearning that not one, except 
Olivia, had been even ſuſpected of be- 
'friending her, ſhe underſtood, that the ve. 
nerable friar, who had dared to unfafcn 
the gate which reſtored her with Vivaldi 
to liberty, had not been involved by his 
kindneſs. 

t is an embarraſſing and rather an 
unuſual circumitance,” concluded Olivia, 
to change one's convent ; but you per. 
ceive the ſtrong reaſons which determined 
me upon a removal. I was, however, per. 
haps, the more impatient of ſevere treat- 


ment, ſince you, my fiſter, had deſcribed 


to me the ſociety of Our Lady of Pity, and 
fince I believed it poſſible that you might 
form a part of it. When, on my arrival 
here, I learned that my wiſhes had not 
deceived me on this point, I was impa- 
tient to ſee you once more, and as toon as 
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the ceremonies attending an introduction 
to the ſuperior were over, I requeſted to 
be conducted to you, and was in ſearch of 
you when we met in the avenue. It is un- 
neceſſary for me to inſiſt upon the ſatis- 
faction which this- meeting gives me ; but 
you may not, perhaps, underſtand how 
much the manners of our lady abbeis, and 
of the ſiſterhood in general, as far as a 
firſt interview will allow me to judge of 
them, have re animated me. The gloom, 
which has long hung over my proſpects, 
ſeems now to open, and a diſtant gleam 
promiſes to light up the evening of my 
ſtormy day.” 

Olivia pauſed and appeared to recollect 
herſelf; this was the firſt time ſhe had 
made fo direct a reference to her own 
misfortunes; and, while Ellena filently 
remarked it, and obſerved the dejection, 
which was already ſtealing upon the ex- 
preſſive countenance of the nun, ſhe 
withed, yet feared to lead her back to- 
wards the ſubject of them. 
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Endcavouring to diſmiſs force paintu] 
remembrance, and afſuming a ſmile of 
languid gaicty, Olivia taid, “ Now that 
J haye related the hiſtory of my removal, 
and ſufficiently indulged my egotiſm, will 
you let me hear what adventures have be- 
fallen you, my young friend, ſince the 
melancholy adieu you gave me in the gat- 
dens of San Stefano.“ 

This was a taſk, to which Ellena's 1:- 
rits, though revived by the preſence of 
Olivia, were ſtill unequal. Over the 
ſcenes of her paſt diſtreſs Time had not yet 
drawn his ſhadowing veil; the colours 
were all too freth and gariſh for the meek 
dejection of her eye, and the ſubject was 
too intimately connected with that of her 
preſent anxicty, to be reviewed without 
very painful teclings. She therefore re- 
queſted Olivia to ſpare her from a 4858 
of particulars, v ich ſhe could not rec 
lect but with extreme re eee 9 
ſcrupulouſly obſerving the injunction . 
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Schedoni, ſhe merely mentioned her ſe- 
paration from Vivaldi upon the banks of 
the Celano, and that a variety of diſtreſſ- 
ing circumſtances had intervened before 
ſhe could regain the ſanctuary of della 
Pieta. 

Olivia underſtood too well the kind of 
feelings, from which Ellena was deſirous 
of eſcaping, willingly to ſubject her to a 
renewal. of them; and felt too much ge- 
nerous compaſſion for her ſufferings not to 
endeavour to ſoothe the ſenſe of them by 
an exertion of thoſe delicate and nameleſs 
arts which, while they mock detection, 
faſcinate the weary ſpirit as by a charm ot 
magic! | | 

The friends continued in converſation, - 
till a chime from a chapel of the convent 
ſummoned them to the laſt veſpers ; and, 
when the ſervice had concluded, they ſe- 
parated for the night. 

With the ſociety of La Pitta, Oli- 
via had thus found an aſylum ſuch 
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as till lately ſhe had never dared to 
hope for; but, though ſhe frequently ex- 
preſſed her ſenſe of this bleſſing, it was 
_ ſeldom without tears; and Ellena obſerved, 
with ſome ſurprife and more diſappoint- 
ment, within a very few days after her ar- 
rival, a clond of melancholy ſpreading 
again over her mind. 

But a nearer intereſt ſoon withdrew 
Ellena's attention from Olivia to fix it 
upon Vivaldi; and, when ſhe ſaw her in- 
firm old ſervant, Beatrice, enter a cham- 
ber of the convent, ſhe anticipated that 
the knowledge of ſome extraordinary, and 
probably unhappy, event had brought her. 
She knew too well the circumſpection of 
Schedoni to believe that Beatrice came 
commiſſioned from him; and as the un- 
certain ſituation of Vivaldi was ſo con- 
ſtantly the ſubject of her anxiety, ſhe im- 
. mediately concluded that her ſervant came 
to announce ſome evil relative to him.— 
His indiſpoſition, perhaps his actual con- 
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finement in the Inquiſition, which lately 
ſhe had ſometimes been inclined to think 
might not have been a mere menace to 
Vivaldi, though it had proved to be no 
more to herſelf;—or poſſibly the came to 
tell of his death—his death in thoſe pri- 
ſons! This laſt was a poſlibility that al- 
moſt incapacitated her for inquiring what 
was the errand of Beatrice. 

The old ſervant, trembling and wan, 
cither from the fatigue of her walk, or 
from a conſciouſneſs of diſaſtrous intelli- 
rence, ſeated herſelf without ſpeaking, 
and ſome moments elapſed before ſhe 
could be prevailed with to anſwer the re- 
peated inquiries of Ellena. 

O0 Signora!“ ſaid ſhe, at length, 
* you do not know what it is to walk up 
hill ſuch a long way, at my age! Well! 
heaven protect you, I hope you never 
will!“ 

6 T perceive you bring ill news,” ſaid 
Ellena; © I am prepared for it, and you 
need not fear to tell me all you know.“ 
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«© Holy San Marco!” exclaimed Bea- 
trice, if death be ill news, you have 
gueſſed right, Signora, for I do bring 
news of that, it is certain. How came 
you, Lady, to know my crrand ? They 
have been beforehand with me, I ſee, 
though I have not walked fo faſt up hill 
this many a day, as I have now, to tel] 
you what has bappened.” 

She ſtopped on obſerving the changing 
countenance of Ellena, who tremulon!!y 
called upon her to explain what had hap- 
pened — who was dead; and entreated 
her to relate the particulars as ſpeedily a. 
poſſible. 

* You ſaid yon was prepared, Sig- 
nora,” faid Beatrice, © but your looks te! 
another tale.” — 

„What is the event you would dit- 
cloſe?” ſaid Ellena, almoſt breathlels. 
When did it happen ?—-be brief.” 

& I cannot tell ewactly when it hap- 
pened, Signora, but it was an own ſer— 
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ſervant of the Marcheſe's that I had it 
from.“ 

« The Marcheſc's?“ interrupted Ellena 
in a faitering voice. 

e Aye, Lady; you will ſay that is pretty 
good authority.” 

„Death! and in the Marcheſe's ſamily!“ 
exclaimed Ellena. 

*© Yes, Signora, I had it from his own 
ervant. He was paſſing by the garden- 
cate juſt as I happened to be ſpeaking to - 
the maccaroni- man, — But you are ill, 
Lady!“ 

„am very well, if you will put pro- 
cced,“ replied Ellena, faintly, while- her 
eyes were fixed upon Beatrice, as if they 
only had power to enforce her meaning. 

Well, dame, he ſays to me, © I have 
not ſeen you of a long time. —* No,” ſays 
I, © that is a great grievance truly! for 
old women now-a-days are not much 
thought of ; out of fight out of mind with 
them, now-a-days !“ 


„I be- 


16 


ce T beſeech you to the purpoſe,” inter- 
rupted Ellena. Whoſe death did he an- 
nounce ?” She had not courage to pro- 
nounce Vivaldi's name. 

« You ſhall hear, Signora. I ſaw he 
looked in a ſort of a buſtle, ſo I aſked him 
how all did at the Palazzo : ſo he anſwers, 
* Bad enough, Signora Beatrice, have not 
you heard ?'— Heard,“ ſays I ; © what 
ſhould I have heard ?'—* Why,“ ſays he, 
* of what has juſt happened in our family,” 

«© O heavens !” exclaimed Elllena, * he 
is dead ! Vivaldi is dead !” | 

« You ſhall hear, Signora, continued 
Beatrice. 

«© Be brief!“ ſaid Ellena, „ anſwer me 
ſimply yes or no.” 

1 cannot, till I come to the right 
place, Signora; if you will but have a 
little patience, you ſhall hear all. But it 
you fluſter me ſo, you will put me quite 
out.” 

Grant me patience !“ ſaid Ellena, en- 


deavouring to calm her ſpirits. 
« With 
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« With that, Signora, I aſked him to 
walk in and reſt himſelf, and tell me 
all about it. He anſwered, he was in 
a great hurry, and could not ſtay a mo- 
ment, and a great deal of that ſort ; but 
I, knowing that whatever happened in 
that family, Signora, was ſomething to 
you, would not let him go oft fo eaſily; 
and ſo, when I aſked him to refreſh him- 
ſelf with a glaſs of lemon-ice, he forgot 
all his buſineſs in a minute, and we had a 
long chat.“ 

And Beatrice might now have conti- 
nued her circumlocution, perhaps as long 
as ſhe had pleaſed, for Ellena had loſt all 
power to urge inquiry, and was ſcarcely 
ſenſible of what was ſaid. She neither 
ſpoke, nor ſhed a tear; the one image 
that poſſeſſed her fancy, the image of 
Vivaldi dead, feemed to hold all her facul- 
ties, as by a ſpell. 

880 when J aſked him,” added Beatrice, 
- f *« again what had happened, he was ready 
< enough 
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enough to tell all about it. © Tt is ncar a 
month ago,” ſaid he, * ſince ſhe was firſt 
taken; the Marcheſa had been“ 

„The Marcheſa!“ repeated Ellena, 
with whom that one word had diſſolved 
the ſpell of terror the Marcheſfa !” 

« Yes, Signora, to be ſure. Who elſc 
did I fay it was!“ | 

© Go on, Beatrice; the Marcheſa ?— 

« What makes you look fo glad all of 
a ſudden, Signora? I thought juſt now 
you was very ſorry about it. What! 


warrant you was thinking about my young 
lord, Vivaldi.” 

66 Proceed,” ſaid Ellena. 

c Well!“ added Beatrice, It was 
about a month ago that the Marcheſa was 
firſt taken, continued the varlet. She 
had ſeemed poorly a long time, but it was 
from a conver/a2ione at the di Vogho Pa- 
lazzo, that ſhe came home ſo ill. It is 
{uppoſed ſhe had been long in a bad ſtate 
of health, but nobody thought her ſo near 


her 


85 
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her end, till the doctors were called to- 
gether ; and then matters looked very bad 
indeed. They found out that ſhe bad 
been dying, or as good, for many years, 
though nobody elte had ſuſpected it, and 
the Marcheſa's own phyſician was blamed 
for not finding it out before. But he, 
added the rogue, had a regard for my 
lady. He was very obſtinate, too, for he 
kept ſaying almoſt to the laſt, there was 
no danger, when every body elſe ſaw how 
it was going, The other: doctors ſoon 
made their words good, and my lady 
died.“ | 

& And her ſon” —ſaid Ellena, „was he 
with the Marcheſa when ſhe expired?“ 

«© What, Signor Vivaldi, lady? No, 
the Signor was not there.” 

This is very extraordinary!“ obſerved 
Ellena with emotion. * Did the ſervant 
mention him?“ 

* Yes, Signora ; he faid what a fad 
thing it was that he ſhould be out of the 
Way. 
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way at that time, and nobody know 
where !” 

Are his family then ignorant where he 
is?” aſked Ellena, with increaſed emotion. 

To be ſure they are, lady, and have 
been for theſe many weeks. They have 
heard nothing at all of the Signor, nor of 
one Paulo Mendrico, his ſervant, thoughthe 
Marcheſe's people have been riding poſt 


after them from one end of the kingdom: 


to the other all the time.” 

Shocked with the conviction of a cir- 
cumſtance, which, till lately, ſhe ſcarcely 
believed was poſſible, the impriſonment 


of Vivaldi in the Inquiſition, Ellena loſt | 


for a while all power of further inquiry ; 
but Beatrice proceeded. 
© The Lady Marcheſa ſeemed to lay 
ſomething much to heart, as the man told 
me, and often inquired for Signor Vin- 
centio.“ 
„The Marcheſa you are ſure then was 
ignorant where he was?” ſaid Ellena, 
with 
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with new aſloniſhment and perplexity as 
to the perſon who, after betraying him into 
the Inquiſition, could yet have ſuffered 
her, though arreſted at the ſame time, to 
eſcape. 

Les, Signora, for ſhe wanted ſadly to 
ſee him. And when ſhe was dying, ſhe 
ſent for her Conſeſſor, one father Schedoni, 
I think they call him, and“ 

« What of him,” ſaid Ellena, incauti- 
ouſly. 

Nothing, Signora, for he could not be 
found.” 

Not be found!“ repeated Ellena. 

“No, Signora, not juſt then; he was 
Confeffor, I warrant, to other people be- 
ſide the Marcheſa, and I dare ſay they had 
ſins enough to confeſs, ſo he could not 
get away in a hurry.” 

Ellena recollected herſelf ſufficiently to 
aſk no further of Schedoni; and, when ſhe 
confidered the probable cauſe of Vivaldi's 
arreft, ſhe was again conſoled by a hope 

that 
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that he had not fallen into the power of 


real officials, fince the comrades of thc 
men who had arreſted him had proved 
themſelves otherwiſe ; and ſhe thought it 
highly probable, that, while undiſcovered 
by his family, he had been, and was fi!!! 
engaged in ſearching for the place of her 
confinement. 

* But I was ſaying,” proceeded Beatrice, 
« what a buſtle there was when my lady, 
the Marcheſa, was dying. As this father 
Schedoni was not to be found, another 


Confeſſor was ſent for, and ſhut up with 


her for a long while indeed! And then 
my Lord Marcheſe was called in, and 
there fecmed to be a deal going forward, 
for my lord was heard every naw and then 
by the attendants in the antechaniver, 
talking loud, and ſometimes my Lady 
Marchefa's voice was heard too, though 
he was Yo ill! At laſt all was filent, and 


aſter ſome time my Lord came out of the 


room, and he ſcemed very much fluſtered, 
they 
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they ſay, that is, very angry and yet very 
ſorrowful. But the Confeſſor remained 
with my Lady for a long while after; and, 
when he departed, my Lady appeared 
more unhappy than ever. She lived all 
that night and part of the next day, and 
ſomething ſeemed to he very heavy at her 
heart, for ſhe ſometimes wept, but oftener 
groaned, and would look fo, that it was 
piteous to ſee her, She frequently aſked 
for the Marcheſe, and when he came, the 
attendants were ſent away, and they held 
long conferences by themſelves. The Con- 
ſeſſor alſo was ſent for again, juſt at the 
laſt, and they were all ſhut up together. 
After this, my Lady appeared more caſy in 
her mind, and not long after ſhe died.” 
Ellena, who had attended cloſely to 
this little narrative, was prevented for the 
preſent from aſking the few queſtions 
which it had ſuggeſted, by the entrance 


of Olivia, who, on perceiving a ſtranger, 


was retiring, but Ellena, not conſidering 
theſe 
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theſe inquiries as important, prevailed with 
the nun to take a chair at the embroidery 
frame ſhe had lately quitted. 

After converſing for a few moments 
with Olivia, ſhe returned to a conſidera- 
tion of her own intereſts. The abſence 
of Schedoni ſtill appeared to her as ſome- 
thing more than accidental ; and, though 
ſhe could not urge any inquiry with Bea- 
trice concerning the monk of the Spirito 
Santo, ſhe ventured to aſk whether ſhe 
had lately ſeen the ſtranger, who had re- 
ſtored her to Altieri, for Beatrice knew 
him only in the character of Ellena's de- 
liverer. 

« No, Signora,“ replied Beatrice rather 
ſharply, „I have never ſeen his face fince MW * 
he attended you to the villa, though for 
that matter, I did not ſee much of it there; IM * 
and then how he contrived to let himſelt 
out of the houſe that night without my ſcc- 
ing him, I cannot divine, though I have 
thought of it often enough ſince! I am 

ſure 
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he need not to have been aſhamed to have 
ſhewn his face to me, for I ſhould only 
have bleſſed him for bringing you ſafe 
home again !” 

Ellena was ſomewhat ſurprized to find 
that Beatrice had noticed a circumſtance 
apparently ſo trivial, and replied, that ſhe 
had herſelf opened the door for her pro- 
tector. 

While Beatrice ſpoke, Olivia raifing 
her eyes from the embroidery, had fixed 
them upon the old ſervant, who reſpect- 
fully withdrew her's ; but, when the nun 
was again engaged on her work, ſhe re- 
fumed her obſervation. Ellena fancied 
ſhe perceived ſomething extraordinary in 
this mutual examination, although the 
curiofity of ſtrangers towards each other 
might have accounted for it. 

Beatrice then received directions from 
Ellena as to fome drawings, which ſhe 
wiſhed to have ſent to the convent, and 
when the ſervant ſpoke in reply, Olivia 
again 
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It is, Signora; you are right in my 


it bas fluttered me! my heart beats fiill— 
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again raiſed her eyes, and fixed them on 
her face with intenſe curioſity. 

certainly onght to know that voice,” 
ſaid the nun with great emotion, © though 
I dare not judge from your features. Is 
it, —can it be poſlible lis it Beatrice 
Olca to whom I ſpeak? So many years 
have paſled” f 

Beatrice with equal ſurprize anſwered, 1 


name. But, lady, who are you that 
know me ?” 

While ſhe earneſily regarded Olivia, 
there was an exprefſion of diſmay in her 
look, which increaſed Ellena's perplcxity. 
The nun's complexion varied every inſtant, 
and her words failed when ſhe attempted 
to ſpeak. Beatrice meanwhile exclaimed, 
« My eyes deceive me! yet there is a 
ſtrange likeneſs. Santa della Pitta ! how 


you are ſo like her, lady, yet you are v 


different too.“ 
4 


5 


Olivia, 


18 


Olivia, whoſe regards were now entirely 
| fixed upon Ellena, ſaid in a voice that 
was ſcarcely articulate, while her whole 
frame ſeemed ſinking beneath ſome irreſiſ- 
tible feeling, © Tell me, Beatrice, I con- 
jure you, quickly ſay, who is this?“ 
She pointed to Ellena, and the ſentence 
died on her lips. 

Beatrice, wholly occupied by intereſts 
of her own, gave no reply, but exclaimed, 
3 * It is in truth the Lady Olivia! It is 

© herſelf! In the name of all that is facred, 
© how came you here? O! how glad you 
# muſt have been to find one another out!“ 
She looked, till gaſping with aſtoniſh- 
ment, at Olivia, while Ellena, unheard, 
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2 repeatedly inquired the meaning of her 
words, and in the next moment found 
herſelf preſſed to the boſom of the nun, 
Y who ſeemed better to have underſtood 
them, and who weeping, trembling, and 
Walmoſt fainting, held her there in filence. 

Ullena, after ſome moments had thus 
paſſed, requeſted an explanation of what 
VOL, 111, P | the 


ia, 


„ 


ſhe witneſſed, and Beatrice at the fame 
time demanded the cauſe of all this emo. 
tion. For can it be that you did not 
know one another?“ ſhe added. 

«© What new diſcovery is this?” ſaid 
Ellena, fearfully to the nun. * It is but 
lately that I have found my father! O tel! 
me by what tender name 1 am to call 
you ?” 

„Jour father!“ exclaimed Olivia. 

« Your father, lady!“ echoed Beatrice. 

Ellena, betrayed by ſtrong emotion into 
this premature mention of Schedoni, was 
embarraſſed and remained ſilent. 

« No, my child!“ ſaid Olivia, ſoften- 
ing from amazement into tones of ineffable 
ſorrow, while ſhe again prefled Fllena to 
her heart No!—thy father is in the 
grave!“ 

Ellena no longer returned her careſſes; 
ſurprize and doubt ſuſpended every tender 
emotion; ſhe gazed upon Olivia with an 
intenſeneſs that partook of wildneſs. At 

5 length 


1 


length ſhe ſaid Nlowly—** It is my mother, 
then, whom I fee! When will theſe diſ- 
coveries end! 

| « It is your mother!” replied Olivia 
| folemnly, © a mother's bleſſing reſts with 
you!“ 

The nun endeavoured to ſoothe the 
agitated ſpirits of Ellena, though ſhe was 
herſelf nearly overwhelmed by the various 
and acute feelings this diſcloſure occa- 
gfoned. For a conſiderable time they were 
unable to ſpeak. but in ſhort ſentences of 
affectionate exclamation, but joy was evi- 
dently a more predominant feeling with 
| the parent than with the child. When, 


© however, Ellena could weep, ſhe became 
0 more tranquil, and by degrees was ſen— 
IC fible to a degree of happineſs ſuch as ſhe 

| had perhaps never experienced. 
; WF _1o Meanwhile Beatrice ſeemed loſt in 
r amazement mingled with fear. She ex- 
5 preſſed no pleaſure, notwithſtanding the 


the joy ſhe witneſſed, but was uniformly 
grave and obſcryant. 


P2 Olivia, 
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Olivia, when ſhe recovered ſome deprec 
of compoſure, inquired for her fiſter 
Bianchi. The filence and ſudden dejec- 
tion of Ellena indicated the truth. On 
this mention of her late miſtrels, Beatrice 
recovered the uſe of ſpeech. 

„Alas! lady,” faid the old ſervant, 
« ſhe is now where I belicyed you were! 
and I ſhould as ſoon have expected to ſee 
my dear miſtreſs here as yourſelf!” 

Olivia, though affected by this intelli- 
gence, did not feel it with the acuteneis 
ſhe would have done probably at any 
other moment. Atter ſhe had indulged 
he tears, ſhe added, that from the unuſual 
filence of Bianchi, ſhe had ſuſpected the 
truth, and particularly fince not any an- 
ſwer had been returned to the letter ſhe 
had ſent to Altieri upon her arrival at the 
Santa della Picta. 

« Alas!” ſaid Beatrice, *I wonder 
much my lady abbeſs failed to tell you 
the ſad news, for ſhe knew it too well !— 
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My dear miſtreſs is buried in the church 
here! as for the letter, I have brought it 
with me for Signora Ellena to open.” 

« The lady abbeſs is not informed of 
our relationſhip,” replied Olivia. and I 
have particular reaſons for wiſhing that at 
preſent ſhe ſhould remain 1gnorant of it. 
Even you, my Ellena, muſt appear only 
as my friend, till ſome inquiries have been 
made, which are eſſential to my peace.“ 

Olivia aſked an explanation of El- 
lena's late extraordinary aflertion reſpect- 
ing her father, but this was a requeſt 
made with emotions very different from 
thoſe which hope or joy inſpire. Ellena, be- 
lieving that the ſame circumſtances which 
had deceived herſelf during ſo many years, 
as to his death, had alſo miſled Olivia, 
was not ſurpriſed at the incredulity her 
mother had ſhewn, but ſhe was conſide- 
rably embarraſſed how to anſwer her in- 
quiries. It was now too late to obſerve 
the promiſe of ſecrecy extorted from her 


P 3 by 


„„ 


by Schedoni; the firſt moments of ſur— 
prize had betrayed her; yet, while ſhe 
trembled further to tranſgreſs his injunc- 
tion, ſhe perceived that a full explanation 
was now unavoidable, And, ſince Ellena 
conſidered, that as Schedoni could not 
have foreſeen her preſent peculiar fitua- 
tion, his command had no reference to 
her mother, her ſcruples on this head dit- 
appeared. When, therefore, Beatrice had 
withdrawn, Ellena repeated her aflertion, 
that her father ſtill lived; which, though 
it increaſed the amazement of Olivia, did 
not vanquiſh her incredulity. Olivia 
tears flowed faft, while in contradiction to 
this aſſurance, ſhe mentioned the year in 
which the Count di- Bruno died, with 
ſome circumſtances relative to his death; 
which, however, as Ellena underſtood 
that her mother had not witneſſed it, ſhe 
ſtill believed had not happened. To 
confirm her late affertion, Ellena then 
related a few particulars df her ſecond 
interview 
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interview with Schedoni, and, as ſome 
confirmation that he lived, offered to 
produce the portrait, which he had claimed 
as his own. Olivia, in great agitation, 
requeſted to ſee the miniature, and Ellena 
left the apartment in ſearch of it. 

Every moment of her abſence was to 
Olivia's expectation lengthened to an 
hour; ſhe paced the room; liſtened for a 
footſtep; endeavoured to tranquilize her 
ſpirits, and ſtill Ellena did not return. 
Some ſtrange myſtery ſeemed to lurk in 
the narrative ſhe had juſt heard, which 
ſhe wiſhed, yet dreaded to develope; and 
when, at length, Ellena appeared with 
the miniature, ſhe took it in trembling 
eagerneſs, and having gazed upon it for 
an inſtant, her complexion faded, and ſhe 
fainted. 

Ellena had now no doubt reſpecting the 
truth of Schedoni's declaration, and blam- 
ed herſelf for not having more gradually 
ne her mother for the knowledge of 
P 4 a cir- 
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a circumſtance, which ſhe believed had 
. overwhelmed her with joy. The uſual 
applications, however, ſoon reſtored Oli— 
via, who, when ſhe was again alone with 
her daughter, defired to behold once more 
the portrait. Ellena, attributing the ſtrong 
emotion, with which ſhe ſtill regarded it, 
to ſurprize, and fear leſt ſhe was admitting 
a fallacious hope, endeavoured to comfort 
her by renewed aſſurances, that not only 
the Count di Bruno yet exiſted, but that 
he lived at this very time in Naples, 
and further, that he would probably be in 
her preſence within the hour; When ! 
quitted the room for the miniature,” added 
Ellena, * I difpatched a perſon with a 
note, requeſting to ſee my father imme- 
diately, being impatient to realize the joy, 
which ſuch a meeting between my long 
loſt parents muſt occaſion.” 

In this inſtance Ellena had certainly 
ſuffered her generous ſympathy to over- 
come her diſcretion, for, though the con- 

tents 
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tents of the note to Schedoni could not 
poſitively have betrayed him, had he even 
been in Naples at this time, her ſending it 
to the Spitito Santo, inftead of the place 
which he had appointed for his letters, 
might have led to a premature diſcovery 
reſpecting herſelf. 

While Ellena had acquainted Olivia 
that Schedoni would probably be with 
them ſoon, ſhe watched cagerly for the 
joyful ſurprize ſhe expected would appear 
on her countenance; how: ſevere then 
was her diſappointment when only terror 
and difmay were expreſſed there! and, 
when, in the next moment, her mother 
_ uttered cxclamations of diſtreſs and even 
of deſpair ! : 

If he fees me,” mid Olivia, © I am 
irrecoverably loſt! O! unhappy Ellena! 
your precipitancy has deſtroyed me. The 
original of this portrait is not the Count di 
Bruno, ' my dear lord, nor your parent, 
but his brother, the cruel huſband” 


75 


Olivia 
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Olivia left the ſentence unfiniſhed, as 
if ſhe was betraying more than was at 
preſent diſcreet ; but Ellena, whom aflo- 
niſhment had kept ſilent, now entreated 
that ſhe would explain her ' words, and 
the cauſe of her diſtreſs, 

« I know not,” ſaid Olivia, “ by what. 
means that portrait has been conveyed to 
you; but it is the reſemblance of the 
Count Ferando di Bruno, the brother of 
my lord, and my” ſecond huſband ſhe 


ſhould have ſaid, but her lips refuſed to 
honour him with the title, 


She pauſed and was much affected, but 
preſently added— 

e cannot at preſent explain the ſubject 
more fully, for it 1s to me a very diſtreſſing 
one. Let me rather conſider the means 
of avoiding an interview with di Bruno, 
and even of concealing, if poſſible, that 
I exiſt.” 

Olivia was, however, ſoothed when ſhe 
underſtood that Ellena bad not named her 

in 
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in the note, but had merely deſired to ſee 
the Confeſſor upon a very particular oc- 
caſion. N 
While they were conſulting upon the 
excuſe it would be neceſſary to form for 
this imprudent ſummons, the meſſenger 
returned with the note unopened, and 
with information, that father Schedoni 
was abroad on a pilgrimage, which was 
the explanation the brothers of the Spirito 
Santo choſe to give of his abſence; judg- 
ing it prudent, for the honour of their 
convent, to conceal his real ſituation. 
Olivia, tbus releaſed from her fears, 
conſented to explain ſome points of the 
ſubje& ſo intereſting to Ellena; but it 
was not till ſeveral days after this diſcovery, 
that ſhe could ſufficiently command her 
ſpirits to relate the whole of her narrative. 
The firſt part of it agreed perfectly with the 
account delivered in the conſeſſion to the 
penitentiary Anſaldo; that which follows 
was Known only to herſelf, her ſiſter 
P 6 Bianchi, 
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Bianchi, a phyſician, and one faithſut 
ſervant, who had been conſiderably en- 
truſted with the conduct of the plan. 

It may be recollected that Schedoni 
left his houſe immediately after the 
act, which was deſigned to be fatal to 
the Counteſs his wife, and that ſhe was 
carried ſenſeleſs to her chamber. The 
wound,. as appears, was not mortal. But 
the atrocity of the intent determined her 
to ſeize the opportunity thus offered by 
the abſence of Schedoni, and her own 
peculiar circumſtances, to releaſe herſelſ 
from his tyranny without having recourſe 
to a court of juſtice, which would have 
covered with infamy the brother of her 
firſt huſband. She withdrew, there- 
fore, from his houſe for ever, and, with 
the aſſiſtance of the three perſons beforc- 
mentioned, retired to a remote part ot 
Italy, and fought refuge in the convent ol 
San Stefano, while at home the report of her 
death was confirmed by a * ſuneral. 

Bianchi 


1800 


Bianchi remained for ſome time after the 
departure of Olivia, in her own reſidence 


near the Villa di Bruno, having taken 


under her immediate care the daughter of 


the Counteſs and of the firſt Count di 


Bruno, as well as an infant daughter of 
the ſecond. 


After ſome time had elapſed, Bianchi 


withdrew with her young charge, but not 
to the neighbourhood of San Stefano. 
The indulgence of a mother's tenderneſs 
was denied to Olivia, for Bianchi could 
not reſide near the convent without ſub- 
= jecting her to the hazard of a diſcovery, 
| ſince Schedoni, though he now believed 
the report of her death, might be led to 
doubt it, by the conduct of Bianchi, 
whoſe ſteps would probably be obſerved 
by him. She choſe a reſidence, therefore, 
at a diſtance from Olivia, though not yet at 
Altieri. At this period, Ellena was not two 
years old; tlie daughter of Schedoni was 
ſcarcely as many months, and ſhe died 
936-4 | before 
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before the year concluded. Tt was this his 
child, for whom the Confeflor, who had 
too well concealed himſelf to permit Bianchi 
to acquaint him with her death, had miſ- 
taken Ellena, and to which miſtake his 
own portrait, affirmed by Ellena to be 
that of her father, had contributed. This 
miniature ſhe had found in the cabinet of 
Bianchi after her aunt's deceaſe, and, ob- 
ſerving it inſcribed with the title of Count 
di Bruno, ſhe had worn it with a filial 
fondneſs ever ſince that period. 

Bianchi, when ſhe had acquainted 
Ellena with the ſecret of her birth, was 
withheld, both by prudence and humanity, 


from entruſting her with a knowledge that 


her mother lived ; but this, no doubt, was 
the circumſtance ſhe appeared ſo anxious 
to diſcloſe on her death-bed, when the 
ſuddenneſs of her diſorder had deprived 
her of the power. The abruptneſs of 
that event had thus contributed to keep 
the mother and daughter unknown to 

each 
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each other, even when they afterwards 
accidentally met, to which concealment 
the name of Roſalba, given to Ellena 
from her infancy by Bianchi, for the pur- 
poſe of protecting her from diſcovery by 
her uncle, had aſſiſted. Beatrice, who 
was not the domeſtic intruſted with the 
eſcape of Olivia, had beheved the report 
of her death, and thus, though ſhe knew 
Ellena to be the daughter of the Counteſs 
di Bruno, ſhe could never have been a 
means of diſcovering them to each other, 
had it not happened that Olivia recognized 
this ancient ſervant of Bianchi, while 
Ellena was preſent. 

When Bianchi came to reſide in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, ſhe was unſuſ- 
picious that Schedom, who had never 
been heard of ſince the night of the aſſaſ- 
ination, inhabited there; and ſthe fo 
ſeldom left her houſe, that it is not ſur- 
prizing ſhe ſhould never happen to meet 
him, at leaſt conſciouſly; for her veil, 

and 
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and the monk's cowl, might eaſily have 
concealed them from - each other if they 
had met. 

It appears to have been the intention of 
Bianchi to diſcloſe to Vivaldi the family of 
Ellena, before their nuptials were ſolem- 


nized ; fince, on the evening of their laſt 


converſation, ſhe had declared, when her 
ſpirits were exhauſted by the exertion ſhe 
had made, that much remained for her to 
ſay, which weakneſs obliged her to defer 


till another opportunity, Her unexpected 


death prevented any future meeting. 


That ſhe had not ſooner intended to make 


a communication, which might have re- 
moved, in a conſiderable degree, the ob- 
jection of the Vivaldi to a connection with. 
Ellena, appears extraordinary, till other 
circumſtances of her family than that of 


its nobility are conſidered. Her preſent 


indigence, and yet more, the guilt attach- 


ed to an individual of the di Bruno, it was 


xcaſonable to ſuppoſe would operate as a 
| | ſul! 
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ſull antidote to the allurement of rank, 
however jealous of birth the Vivaldi had 
proved themſelves. 

Ferando di Bruno had contrived, even 
in the ſhort interval between the death of 
his brother and the ſuppoſed deceaſe of 
his wife, again to embarraſs his affairs, 
and ſoon after his flight, the income ariſ- 
ing from what remained of his landed 
property had been ſeized upon by his 


creditors, whether lawfully or not, he 


was then in a fituation which did not per- 
mit him to conteſt, and Ellena was thus 
left wholly dependent upon her aunt. 
The ſmall fortune of Bianchi had been 
diminiſhed by the aſſiſtance ſhe afforded 
Olivia, for whoſe admittance into the 
convent of San Steſano it had been neceſ- 
fary to advance a conſiderable ſum ; and 
her original income was afterwards re- 
duced by the purchaſe of the villa Altieri. 
This expenditure, however, was not an 


imprudent one, fince ſhe preferred the 
| comforts 
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comforts and independence of a pleaſant 
home, with induſtry, to the indulgence 
of an indolence which muſt have confined 
her to an inferior refidence; and was 
acquainted with the means of making this 
induſtry profitable without being diſho- 
nourable. She excelled in many elegant 
and ingenious arts, and the productions 
of her pencil and ncedle were privately 
diſpoſed of to the nuns of La Picta, 
When Ellena was of an age to aſſiſt her, 
ſhe refigned much of the employment 
and the profit to her niece, whoſe 
genius having unfolded itſelf, the beauty 
of her deſigns and the elegance of her 
execution, both in drawings and em- 
broidery, were fo highly valued by the 
purchaſers at the grate of the convent, that 
Bianchi committed to Ellena altogether the 
exerciſe of her art. 

Olivia meanwhile had dedicated her life 
to devotion in the monaſtery of San Ste- 
fano, a choice which was willingly made 

while 
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while her mind was yet ſoftened by grief 
for the death of her firſt lord, and wearied 
by the cruelty ſhe had afterwards experi- 
enced. The firſt years of her retirement 
were paſſed in tranquility, except when the 
remembrance of her child, whom ſhe did 
not dare to ſee at the convent, awakened 
a parental pang. With Bianchi ſhe, 
however, correſponded as regularly as 
opportunity would allow, and had at leaſt 
the conſolation of knowing, that the ob- 
jet moſt dear to her lived, till, within a 
ſhort period of Ellena's arrival at the 
very aſylum choſen by her mother, her 
apprehenſions were in ſome degree excited 
by the-unuſual filence of Bianchi. 

When Olivia had firſt ſeen Ellena in 
the chapel of San Stefano, ſhe was ſtruck 
with a ſlight reſemblance ſhe bore to the 
late Count di Bruno, and had frequently 
afterwards examined her features with a 
moſt painful curiofity ; but, circumſtanced 
as ſhe was, Olivia could not reaſonably 


ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect the ſtranger to be her daughter, 
Once, however, a ſenſe of this poſſibility 
fo far overcame her judgment, as to 
prompt an inquiry for the ſurname of 
Ellena ; but the mention of Roſalba had 
checked all further conjecture. What 
would have been the feclings of the nun, 
had ſhe been told when her generous 
compaſſion was aſſiſting a ſtranger to 
eſcape from oppreſſion, that ſhe was pre- 
ſerving her own child! It may be worthy 


of obſervation, that the virtaes of Olivia, 
exerted in a general cauſe, had thus led 


her unconſciouſly to the happineſs of 
faving her daughter; while the vices of 
Schedoni had as unconſciouſly urged him 
nearly to deſtroy his niece, and had always 
been preventing, by the means they 


promptcd him to employ, the ſucceſs of 


his conſtant aim. 
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CHAP X. 


* Thoſe hours, which lately ſmil'd, where are they 
now ? : 


Pallid to thought and ghaſtly !” 
YouNG. 


] enn of "whats 
death Beatrice had given an imperfect 
account, ſtruck with remorſe of the crime 
ſhe had meditated againſt Ellena, and 
with terror of the puniſhment due to it, 
had ſent, when on her death-bed, for a 
Confeſſor, to whom the unburthened her 
conſcience, and from whom ſhe hoped. 
to receive, in return, an alleviation of 
her deſpair. This Confeſſor was a man 
of good ſenſe and humanity; and, when 
he fully underſtood the ſtory of Vivaldi 
and Ellena di Roſalba, he declared, that 

td, her 
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her only hope of forgiveneſs, both {or 
the crime ſhe had meditated, and the un- 
deſerved ſufferings ſhe had occaſioned, 
reſted upon her willingneſs to make thoſe 
now happy, whom ſhe had formerly ren- 
dered miſerable. Her conſcience had al- 
ready given her the ſame leſſon; and, 
now that ſhe was ſinking to that grave 
which levels all diſtinctions, and had 
her juſt fear of retribution no longer op- 
poſed by her pride, ſhe became as anxious 
to promote the marriage of Vivaldi with 
Ellena as ſhe had ever been to prevent it, 
She ſent, therefore, for the Marcheſe; 
and, having made an avowal of the arts 
ſhe had practiſed againſt the peace and 
reputation of Ellena, without, however 
confeſſing the full extent of her intended 
crimes, ſhe made it her laſt requeſt, that 
he would conſent to the happineſs of 

his ſon. 
The Marcheſe, howeyer, ſhocked as 
he was at this diſcovery of the duplicity 
and 
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and cruelty of his wife, had neither her 
terror of the future, or remorſe for the 
paſt, to overcome his objection to the 
rank of Ellena; and he reſiſted all 
her importunity, till the anguiſh of her 
laſt hours vanquiſhed every conſideration 
but that of affording her relief; he then 
gave a ſolemn promiſe, in the preſence 
of the Confeſſor, that he would no lon- 
ger oppoſe the marriage of Vivaldi and 
Ellena, ſhould the former perſiſt in his 
attachment to her. This promiſe was 
ſufficient for the Marcheſa, and ſhe died 
with ſome degree of reſignation. It did 
not, however, appear probable, that the 
Marcheſe would ſoon be called upon to 
fulfil the engagements, into which he had 
ſo unwillingly entered, every inquiry after 
Vivaldi having been hitherto ineffectual. 
During the progreſs of this fruitleſs 
ſearch for his ſon, and while the Mar- 
cheſe was almoſt lamenting him as dead, 
the inhabitants of the Vivaldi palace 
were, 
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were one night arouſed from ſleep by a 
violent knocking at the great gate of tlie 


court. The nome was ſo loud and inceſ- 


fant, that, before the porter could obcy 
the ſummons, the Marcheſe, whoſe apart- 
ment looked upon the court, was alarm- 
ed, and he ſent an attendant from his ante- 

room, to inquire the occaſion of it. 
Preſently a voice was . heard from the 
firſt ante- chamber, exclaiming, *I muſt 
ſee my Lord Marcheſe directly; he will 
not be angry to be- waked, when he 
knows all about it;“ and, before the 
Marcheſe could order that no perſon, on 
whatever pretence, ſhould be admitted, 
Paulo, haggard, ragged, and covered with 
cirt, was in the chamber. His wan and 
affrighted countenance, his diſordered 
dreſs, and his very attitude, as on enter” 
ing he half turned to look back upon 
the ante-rooms, like one, who, juſt eſ- 
caped from bondage, : liſtens to the fan- 
cied ſounds of. purſuit, were altogether, 
| ſo 
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ſo firiking and terrific, that the Marcheſe, 
anticipating ſome dreadtul news of Vi- 
valdi, had ſcarcely power to inquire for 
him. Paulo, however, rendered quel{- 
tions unneceſſary; for, without any cir- 
cumlocution, or preiace, he immedi- 
aiely informed the Marcheſe, that the 
Signor, his dear maſter, was in the pri- 
ſens of the Inquiſition, at Rome, if, in- 
deed, they had not put an end to him be- 
ſore that time.” 

Les, my Lord,” ſaid Paulo, I am 
| juſt got out myſelf, for they would not 
let me he with the Signor, ſo it was of 


was a hard matter with me to go away, 
and leave my dear maſter within thoſe 
| diſmal walls; and nothing ſhould have 
perſuaded me to do ſo, but that I hoped, 


nor was, you might be able to get him 
I out. But there is not a minute to be loft, 
2 my Lord, for when once a gentleman has 
vol. 111, Q_ got 


no uſe to ſtay there any longer. Yet it 


uhen your Lordſhip knew where the Sig- 


Nel 
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got within the claws of thoſe inquiſitors, 
there is no knowing how ſoon they may 
take it in their heads to tear him in 
pieces. Shall I order horſes for Rome, 
my Lord? I am ready to ſet off again 
directly,” 

The ſuddenneſs of ſuch intelligence, 
concerning an only ſon, might have agi- 
tated ſtronger nerves than thoſe of the 
Marcheſe, and ſo much was he ſhocked 
by it, that he could not immediately de- 
termine how to proceed, or give any 
anſwer to Paulo's repeated queſtions. 
When, however, he became ſufficiently 
recollected to make further inquiry into 
the ſituation of Vivaldi, he perceived the 
neceſſity of an immediate journey; but 
firſt it would be prudent to conſult with 
ſome friends, whoſe connections at Rome 
might þe a means of greatly facilitating 
the important purpoſe, which led bim 
thither, and this could not be done till 
the following morning. Yet he gave 
orders, that preparation ſhould be made 

for 
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for his ſetting out at a moment's notice; 
and, having liſtened to as full an account 
as Paulo could give of the paſt and pre- 
ſent circumſtances of Vivaldi, he diſ- 
miſſed him to repoſe for the remainder of 
the niglit. 
Paulo, however, though much in want 
of reſt, was in too great an agitation of 
ſpirits either to ſeek or to find it; and the 
fear he had indicated, on entering the 
iarcheſe's apartment, proceeded from 
the hurry of his mind, rather than from 
any poſitive apprehenſion of new evil. 
For Ins liberty he was indebted to the 
young centinel, who had on a former oc- 
caſion been removed from the door of 
his priſon, but who, by means of the 
guard, to whom Vivaldi bad given mo- 
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me i ney, as he returned one night from the 
ing tribunal, had ſince been able to commu- 
um nicate with him. This man, of a na- 
till i ture too humane for his ſituation, was 


ave become wretched in it, and he deter- 
- 2 2 mined 


( 364) 


mined to eſcape ſrom his office before the 
expiration of the time, for which he had 
been engaged. Le thought that to be 
a guard over priſoners was nearly as mi- 
ferablc as being a priſoner himſelf. * 
ſee no difference between them,“ ſaid he, 
except that the priſoner watches on one 
{ide of the door, and the centincl on the 
other.” 

With the reſolution to releaſe himfell, 
he conferred with Paulo, whoſe good na-- 
ture and feeling heart, among to many 
people of a contrary character, had won 
his confidence and affection, and he laid 
his plan of cicape ſo well, that it was on 
the point of ſucceeding, when Paulo s 
obſiinacy in attempting an nnpoſhibility 
had nearly counteracted the whole. It 
went to his heart, he ſaid, to leave his 
maſter in priſon, While he himſelf was 
to march off in ſafcty, and he would 
run the riſk of his neck, rather than 
have ſuch a deed upon his head. IIe 
Pro- 
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propeted, therefore, as Vivaldi's guards 


were of two ferocious a nature to be tam- 
pered with, to ſcale a wall of the court, 
into which a grate: of Vivaldi's dungeon 
looked. But had this loſty wall been 
practicable, the grate was not; and the 
attempt had nearly coſt Paulo not only 
his liberty but his life. 

When, at length, he had made his 
way through the perilous avenues of the 
priſon, and was fairly beyond the walls, 
he could hardly be prevailed upon by his 
companion to leave them. For near an 
hour, he wandered under their ſhade, 
weeping and exclaiming, and calling up- 
on his dear maſter, at the evident hazard 
of being retaken; and probably would 
have remained there much longer, had 
not the dawn of morning rendered his 
companion deſperate, Juſt, however, as 
the man was forcing him away, Paulo 
fancied he diſtinguiſhed, by the ftrength- 
ening light, the roof of that particu» 
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tar building, in whoſe dungeon his maf- 
ter was confined, and the appearance 
of Vivaldi himſelf could ſcarcely have 
occahtoned a more tudden burſt of joy; 
ſucceeded by one of grief. © It is the 
roof, it is the very roof!” exclaimed 
Paulo, vaulting. from the ground, and 
clapping his hands; „ it is the roof, the 
roof! O, my maſter, my maſter ! the 
roof, the roof!“ He continued alter- 
nately to exclaim, My maſter! the 
roof! my maſter! the roof!“ till his 
companion began to fear he was frantic, 
whtle tears ſtreamed down his cheeks, 
and every look and geſture expreſſed the 
moſi extravagant and whimſical union of 
joy and ſorrow. At length, the abſolute 
terror of diſcovery compelled his compu- 
nion to force him from the ſpot ; when, 
having loſt ſight of the building which 
incloſed Vivaldi, he ſet off tor Naples 
with a ſpeed that defied all interruption, 


and arrived there in the condition which 
has 
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has been mentioned, having taken no 
ſleep, and ſcarcely any ſuſtenance, ſince 
he leſt the Inquiſition. Yet, though in this 
exhauſted ftate, the ſpirit of his affection 
remained unbroken, and when, on the 
following morning, the Marcheſe quit- 
ted Naples, neither his wearineſs, nor 
the imminent danger, to which this jour- 
ney muſt expoſe him, could prevent his 
attending him to Rome. 
The rank of the Marcheſe, and the 
influence he was known to poſſeſs at 
the court of Naples, were circumſtances 
that promiſed to have weight with the 
Holy Office, and to procure Vivaidi a 
ſpeedy releaſe; but yet more than theſe 
were the high connections, which the 
Count di Maro, the friend of the Mar— 
cheſe, had in the church of Rome. 
The applications, however, which were 
made to the inquiſitors, were not ſo ſoon. 
rephed to as the wiſhes of the Marcheſe 
had expected, and he had been above a 
. 4. fort- 
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fortnight in that city, before he was even 
permitted to viſit his ton. In this inter. 
view, affection predominated on both 
ſides over all remembrance of the paſt. 
The condition of Vivaldi, his faded ay- 
pearance, to which the wounds he had 
received at Celano, and from which he was 
icarcely recovered, had contributed; and 
his fituation in a melancholy and terrible 
priton, were circumſtances that awaken 
all the tenderneſs of the father ; his errois 
were forgiven, and the Marcheſe felt dil- 
poſed to conſent to all that might reſtore 
him to happineſs, could he but be reſtored 
to liberty. 

Vivaldi, when informed of his mothers 
death, ſhed bitter tears of ſorrow and re- 
- morſe, for having occaſioned her ſo much 
uncaſineſs. The unreaſonableneſs of her 
claims was forgotten, and her faults were 
extenuated ; happily, indeed,for his peace, 
the extent of her criminal deſigns he had 
never underſtood; and when he learned 


that 
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that her dying requeſt had been in- 
tended to promote his happineſs, the 
cruel conſciouſneſs of having interrupted 
her's occaſioned him ſevere anguiſh, and 
he was obliged to recollect her former 
conduct towards Ellena at San Stefano 
before he could become reconciled to him- 
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CHAP. XI. 


'v Your's in the ranks of death.“ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Neax three weeks had clapſed fince 
the Marcheſe's arrival at Rome, and not 
any deciſive anſwer was returned by the 
Inquiſition to his application, when he 
and Vivaldi received at the ſame time a 
ſummons to attend father Schedoni in his 
dungeon. To meet the man who had 
occaſioned ſo much ſuffering to his family 
was extremely painful to the Marcheſe, 
but he was not allowed to refuſe the inter- 
view ; and at the hour appointed he called 
at the chamber of Vivaldi; and, followed 
by two officials, they paſſed on together 
to that of Schedoni. 

While 


Enn ) 


While they waited at the door of the 
priſon- room, till the numerous bars and 
locks were unfaſtened, the agitation, which 
Vivaldi had ſuffered, on receiving the 
ſummons, returned with redoubled force, 
now that he was about to behold, once 
more, that wretohed man, who had an- 
nounced himſelf to be the parent of El- 
lena di Roſalba. The Marcheſe ſuffered: 
emotions of a different nature, and with. 
his reluctance to fee Schedoni was min- 
gled a degree of curiofity as to the event, 
which had occaſioned this ſummons. 

The door being thrown open, the offi- 
eials entered firſt, and the Marcheſe and 
Vivaldi, on following, difcovered the 
Confeſſor lying on a mattreſs. He did 
not riſe to receive them, but,. as he lifted. 
his head, and bowed it in obeitance, his 
countenance, upon which the little light 
admitted through the triple grate of his 
dungeon gleamed, ſeemed more than: 


' uſually ghaſtly; his eyes were hollow, 
N A 6 and 
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and his ſhrunk ſeatures appeared as it 
death had already touched them. V. 
valdi, on perceiving him, groancd, and 
averted his face ; but, ſoon recovering a 


command of himſelf, he approached the 
mattreſs. 


The NMarcheſe, ſuppreſſing every ex- 
preſſion of reſentment towards an enemy, 
who was reduced to this deplorable con- 
dition, inquired what he had to communt- 
cate. 

«© Where is ſather Nicola?“ ſaid Schie- 
dom to an official, without attending tc 
the queſtion :- * do not ſee him here. I: 
he gone fo ſoon, and without having heard 


the purport of my ſummons ? Let him be 
called.” 


Ihe official ſpoke to a centinel, who 
immediately left the chamber. 

«© Who are theſe that ſurround me:“ 
laid Schedoni. Who is he that ſtands 
at the foot of the bed?“ While he ſpoke, 
he bent his eyes on Vivaldi, who reſted 

11 


(873-4 
in deep dejection there, and was loſt in 
thought, till, arouted by Schedoni) 8 voice; 
he replied, 
it is I, Vincentio di Vivaldi; I obey 
your requiſition, and inquire the purpoſe 
of it!“ 
The Marcheſe repeated the demand, 
Schedoni appeared to meditate ; ſome— 
times he fixed his eyes upon Vivaldi, for 
an inſtant, and when he withdrew them, 
he ſeemed to fink into deeper thoughtful- 
. neſs. As he raited them once again, they 
aſſumed a ſingular expreſſion of wildneſs, 
and then fettling, as if on a vacancy, 2 
| ſudden glare ſhot from them, while he 
ſuid—“ Who is he, that glides there ia 
the duſk ?” 
o il His eyes were directed beyond Vivaldi, 
Who, on turning, perceived the monk, 
ſather Nicola, paſſing behind him. 


CS 
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18 J am here,” ſaid Nicola:“ what: do 
e, Jou require of me?“ 
1 « That you will bear teſtimony to the 


in WW truth 


„ 


truth of what I ſhall. declare,” replied 
Schedoni, 

Nicola, and an inquiſitor who had ac- 
companied him, immediately arranged 
themſelves on. one fide of. the bed, while 
the Marcheſe ſtationed himiclf on the 
other. Vivaldi remained at its foot. 

Schedoni, after a pauſe, began: That 
which I have to make known relates to 
the cabal formerly carried on by him, the 
father Nicola, and myſelf, againſt the 
peace of an innocent young woman, 
whom, at my inſtigation, he has baſely 
traduced.” 

At theſe words, Nicola attempted to 
interrupt the Confeſſor, but Vivaldi re- 
ftrained him: 

« Ellena di Roſalba is known to you?“ 
continued Schedoni, addreſſing the Mar- 
cheſe. 

Vivaldi's countenance changed at this 
abrupt mention of Ellena, but he re- 


mained ſilent. 
; « I have 
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I have heard of her,” replied the: 
Marchefe, coldly. 

And you have heard falſely of her,” 
rejoined Schedoni. Lift your eyes, my 
lord Marcheſe, and ſay, do you not re- 
collect that face?“ pointing to Nicola. 

The Marcheſe regarded the monk at- 
tentively, It is a face not eaſily to be 
forgotten,” he replied ; © I remember to 
have ſcen it more than once.“ 

Where have you ſeen him, my 
Lord?“ 

In my own palace, at Naples; and 
you yourſelf introduced him to me 
there.” 

61 did,” replied Schedoni. 


© Why, then, do you now accuſe him 
of falſehood,” obſerved the Marcheſe, 
* ſince you acknowledge yourſelf to 


have been the inſtigator of his con- 
duc 2” 


«© © heavens !” ſaid Vivaldi, © this 
monk, then, this father Nicola, is, as I 
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ſuſpected, the flanderer of Ellena di Ro- 
ſalba!“ P 

«© Moſt truc,* rejoined Schedoni; 
e and it is for the purpoſe of vindicat- 
ing 7 | 

And you acknowledge yourtelf to be 
the author of thoſe infamous flanders !” 
paſſionately interrupted Vivaldi ;—© you 
who but lately declared yourſelf to be her 
father !” 

In the inſtant that Vivaldi had uttered 
this, he became ſenſible of bis indiſcre- 
tion, for till now he had avoided inform- 
ing the Marcheſe, that Ellena had been 
declared the daughter of Schedoni. This 
abrupt diſeloſure, and at ſuch a moment, 
he immediately perceived might be fatal 
to his hopes, and that the Marchese 
would not conſider the promiſe he had 
given to his dying wife, however ſolemn, 
as binding, under circumſtances ſo pecu- 
Tar and unſoreſcen as the preſent. The 
aſtoniſhment. of the Marcheſe, upon this 

dir. 
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diſcovery, cannot eafily be imagined 3 
hne looked at his ſon for an explanation of 
what he had heard, and then with in- 
created deteſtation on the Conteſlor ; but 
Vivaldi was not in a ſtate of mind to 
give any explanation at this moment, 
and he requeſted his father to ſuſpend 
even his coujectures till he could converſe 
with him alone. 

The Marchefe deſiſted for the preſent 
from further inquiry, but it was obvious 
that his opinion and his refolution, re- 
ipecting the marriage of Vivaldi, were al- 
ready formed. 

« You, then, are the author of thoſe 


Tanders !” repeated Vivaldi. 


© 


« Hear me!“ cried Schedoni, in a 
voice which the ſtrength of his ſpirit 
contending with the feebleneſs of his 
condition, rendered hollow and terrible. 
— Tear me!“ 

He ſtopped, unable to recover im- 
mediately from the effect of the exez- 

4 tion 
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tion he had made. At length, he re- 
tumed, 

J have declared, and J continue to 
declare, that Ellena di Rotalba, as ſhe 
has been named, for the purpoſe, I con- 
jecture, of concealing her from an un- 
_ worthy father, is my daughter!“ 

Vivaldi groancd in the exceſs of his 
deſpair, but made no further attempt to 
interrupt Schedoni. The Marcheſe was 
not equally paſſive. © And was it to lit- 
ten to a vindication of your daughter,” 
ſaid he, © that I have been ſummoned 
hither? But let this Signora Roſalba, 
be who ſhe may, of what importance can 


it be to me whether ſhe is innocent or 


otherwiſe !” 

Vivaldi, with the utmoſt difficulty, 
forbore to expreſs the feelings, which 
this ſentence excited. It appeared to re- 
call all the ſpirit of Schedoni. She 1: 
the daughter of a noble houſe,” ſaid the 
Confeſſor, haughtily, while he half raiſed 


him- 


6 7 
nimſelf from his mattreſs. In me 
ou behold the laſt of the Counts di 
Bruno.” 
The Marcheſe fmiled contemptuouſly, 
Schedoni proceeded. © I call upon 


von, Nicola di Zampari, who have de- 
| clared yourſelf, on a late occaſion, ſo 


ſirenuous for juſtice; I call upon you now 
to do juſtice in this inſtance, and to ac- 
knowledge, before theſe witneſſes, that 


| Ellena Roſalba is innocent of every cir- 
cumſtance of miſconduct, which you have 


formerly related to the Marcheſe di Vi- 


| yaldi 1” 


% Villain ! do you hefitate,” ſaid Vi- 
valdi to Nicola, © to retract the cruel 


llanders, which you have thrown upon her 


name, and which have been the means of 


deſtroying her peace, perhaps for ever? 


>, 


Do you perſiſt 
The Marcheſe interrupted his fon :— 
Let me put an end to the difficulty, by 


| concluding the interview; I perceive 
that my preſence has been required 


for 
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for a purpoſe, that does not concer: 
me. 

Before the Confeſſor could reply, the 
Marcheſe had turned from him to gt 
the chamber; but the vehemence of . 
valdi's diſtreſs prevailed with him ig 
pauſe, and thus allowed him to undes 
ſtand from Schedoni, that the juſtification 
of the innocent Ellena, though it had 
been mentioned firſt, as being the obie(t 
neareſt to his heart, was not the only one, 
that had urged him to require this meet— 
ing. 

If you conſent,” added Schedoni, 
* to liſten to the vindication of my child, 
you ſhall afterwards perceive, Signor, 
that I, fallen though I am, have ſtil been 
defirons of eounteraQing, as far as re- 
mains for me, the evil I have occaſion. 
You ſhall acknowledge, that what I then 
make known 1s of the utmoſt conſequence? 
to the repoſe of the Marcheſe di Vival!, 
high in influence, and haughty in pro- 
perity as he now appears.” | 


The 


(nn 


The latter part of this aſlurance threat- 
ened to overcome the effect of the firſt; 
the pride of the Marcheſe ſwelled high; 
he took ſome ſteps towards the door, but 
then ſtopped, and, conjecturing that the 
ſubject, to winch Schedoni alluded, con- 


5 cerned the liberation of his fon, he con- 
5 ſented to attend to what Nicola ſhould 
by | ULICIOTE, 

p This monk, mcanwhile, had been ba- 
0 lancing the neceſfity for acknowledging 
N himfelf a Tlandercr, again the poflibi- 
— ity Of avoiding it; and it was the reſo- 
i lute manner of Vivaldi, who appeared 
ny have no doubt as to his guilt in this 
0 inſtance, that made him apprehend the 
Or, | conſequence of perſiſting in falſchood, 
WW wt either remorſe of conſcience, or the 
1 appeal of Schedoni. IIe acknowledged 
then, after. conſiderable circumlocution, 
en 


in which he contrived to defend himſelf, 
by throwing all the odium of the original 
deſign upon the Conteilor, that he had 
| been 


1 


been prevailed upon by his arts to impoſe | 
on the credulity of the Marcheſe, reſpect. | 
ing the conduct of Ellena di Rofalha, | 
This avowal was made upon oath, and 
Schedoni, by the queſtions he put to him, 
was careful it ſhould be ſo full and cir- 
cumſtantial that even the moſt prejudiced 
hearer muſt have been convinced of it: 
truth; while the moſt unfceling mull 
have yielded for once to indignation 
againſt the aſperſer, and pity of the | 
aſperſed. Its effect upon the preſent au- 
ditors was various. The Marcheſe had 
liſtened to the whole explanation with an 
unmoved countenance, but with profound 
attention. Vivaldi had remained in a 
fixed attitude, with eyes bent on father 
Nicola, in ſuch cager and ftern regard, 
as ſeemed to ſearch into his very ſoul ; 
and, when the monk concluded, a ſmile 
of triumphant Joy lighted up his features, 
as he looked upon the Marcheſe, and 
claimed an acknowledgment of his con- 
viction. 
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viction that Ellena had been calumniated. 


The cold glance, which the Marcheſe re- 
turned, ſtruck the impaſſioned and ge- 
nerous Vivaldi to the heart, who perceived 
that he was not only totally indifferent as 


to the injuſtice, which an innocent and 


helpleſs young woman had ſuffered, but 
fancied that he was unwilling to admit 
the truth, which his judgment would no 
longer allow him to reject. 

Schedoni, meanwhile, appeared almoſt 
to writhe under the agony, winch his mind 
inflicted upon him, and it was only by 
firong efforts, that he ſuſtained his ſpirit 
ſo far as to go through with the interroga- 
tions he had judged it neceflary to put to 
Nicola. When the ſubject was finiſhed, 
he ſunk back on his pillow, and cloſing 
his eyes, a hue ſo pallid, ſucceeded by 
one ſo livid, overſpread his features, that 
Vivaldi for an inſtant believed he was dy- 
ing; and in this ſuppoſition he was not 
fiingular, for even an official was touched 
with 
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with the Confeſſor's condition, and bag 


advanced to aſſiſt him, when he unc log 
his eyes, and ſeemed to revive. 

The Marcheſe, without making an 
comment upon the avowal of father N. 
cola, demanded, on its concluſion, t! 
diſcloſure, which Schedoni had aſſerted to 

2 intimately connected with his peace : 
and the latter now inquired of a perſon 
near him, whether a ſecretary of the In- 
canton was in the chamber, who he had 
requeſted might attend, to take a forma! 
depolition of what he ſhould declare 
He was anſwered, that ſuch an one was 
already in waiting. Ile then aſked, what 
other perions were in the room, addin-, 
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that he ſhould require inquiſitorial wit— 
neſſes to his depofition ; and was anſwer— 
ed, that an inquiſitor and two officials 
were preſent, and that their evidence was 
more than ſufficient for his purpoſe. 

A lamp was then called for by the 
tecretary ; but, as that could not imme- 
| diatelsy 
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diately be procured, the torch of one of 
the centinels, who watched in the dark 
avenue without, was brought in its ſtead, 
and this diſcovered to Schedoni the va- 
rious figures aſſembled in his duſky cham- 
ber, and to them the emaciated form and 
ghaſtly viſage of the Conſeſſor, As Vi- 
valdi now beheld him by the ſtronger 
light of the torch, he again fancied that 
death was in his aſpect. 

Every perſon was now ready for the 
declaration of Schedoni; but he himſelf 
ſeemed not fully prepared. He remained 
for ſome moments reclining on his pillow 
in filence, with his eyes ſhut, while the 
changes in his features indicated the ſtrong 
emotion of bis mind. Then, as if by a 
violent effort, he half raiſed himſelf, and 
made an ample confeſſion of the arts he 
had practiſed againſt Vivaldi. He de- 
clared himſelf to be the anonymous ac- 
cuſer, who had cauſed him to be arreſted 
by the Holy Office, and that the charge 
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ef herefy, which he had brought againſt 
him, was falſe and malicious. 

At the moment when Vivaldi received 
this confirmation of his ſuſpicions, as to 
the identity of his accuſer, he diſcovered 
more fully that the charge was not what 
had been ſtated to him at the chapel of 
San Sebaſtian, in which Ellena was im- 
plicated and he demanded an explana- 
tion of this circumſtance. Schedoni ac- 
knowledged, that the perſons, who had 
there arreſted him, were not officers of the 
Inquiſition, and that the inſtrument of 
arreſt, containing the charge of elope- 
ment with a nun, was forged by himſelf, 
for the purpoſe of empowering the ruf- 
fians to carry off Ellena, without oppoſi- 
tion from the inhabitants of the convent, 
in which ſhe was then lodged. 

To Vivaldi's inquiry, why it had been 
thought neceſſary to employ ſtratagem in 
the removal of Ellena, ſince, if Schedoni 
had only claimed her for his daughter, he 

4 might 
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might have removed her without any, the 
Confeſſor replied, that he was then igno- 
rant of the relationſhip which exiſted be- 
tween them. But to the further inquiries, 
with what deſign, and whither Ellena 
had been removed, and the means by 
which he had diſcovered her to be his 
daughter, Schedoni was filent; and he 
ſunk back, overwhelmed by the recollec- 
tions they awakened. 

The depoſitions of Schedoni having 
been taken down by the ſecretary, were 
formally ſigned by the inquifitor and the 
officials preſent ; and Vivaldi thus ſaw his 
innocence vindicated by the very man who 
bad thrown him among the perils of the 
Inquiſition. But the near proſpect of 
releaſe now before him failed to affect 
him with joy, while he underſtood that 
Ellena was the daughter of Schedoni, the 
child of a murderer, whom he himſelf 
had been in ſome degree inſtrumental in 
bringing to a dreadful and 1gnominious 

R 2 death, 
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death. Still, however, willing to hope, 
that Schedoni had not ſpokep the truth 
concerning his relationſhip to Ellena, he 
claimed, in conſideration of the affection 
he had ſo long cheriſhed for her, a full 
explanation of the circumſtances conncct- 
ed with the diſcovery of her family. 

At this public avowal of his attach- 
ment, a haughty impatience appeared on 
the countenance of the Marcheſe, who 
forbade him to make further inquiry on 
the ſubject, and was immediately retiring 
from the chamber. 

My preſence is no longer neceſſary,” 
be added: the priſoner has concluded 
the only detail which I could be intereſted 
to hear from him; and, in confideration of 
the confeſſion he has made as to the in- 
nocence of my ſon, I pardon him the ſuſ- 
fering, which his falſe charge has occa- 
fioned to me and my family. The paper 
containing his depoſitious is given to ; our 
reſponſibility, holy father,” addreſſing 

1 the 
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the inquifitor; „ and you are required 
to lay it upon the table of the Holy Office, 
that the innocence of Vincentio di Vivaldi 
may appcar, and that he may be releaſed 
from theſe priſons without further delay. 
But, firſt, I demand a copy of thoſe decia- 
rations, and that the copy alſo ſhall be 
ſigned by the preſent witneſſes.“ 

The ſecretary was now bidden to copy 
them, and, while the Marcheſe waited to 
receive the paper (for he would not leave 
the chamber till he had ſecured it), Vi- 
valdi was urging his claim for an expla- 
nation reſpecting the family of Ellena, 
with unconquerable perſeverance. Sche- 
doni, no longer permitted to evade the 
inquiry, could not, however, give a cir— 
cumſtantial explanation, without partly 
diſclofing alſo the fatal deſigns which 
had been meditated by him and the late 
Marcheſa di Vivaldi, of whofe death he 
was ignorant; he related, therefore, lite 
tle more reſpecting Ellena than that a 
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portrait, which ſhe wore as being her ta- 
ther's, had firſt led to the diſcovery of her 
family. 

While the conſeſſor had been giving 
this brief explanation, Nicola, who was 
ſomewhat withdrawn from the circle, ſtood 
gazing at him with the malignity of a 
demon. His glowing eyes juſt appeared 
beneath the edge of his cowl, while, rolled 
up in his dark drapery, the lower featurcs 
of his face were muffled ; but the inter- 
mediate part of his countenance, receiv- 
ing the full glare of the torch, diſplayed 
all its ſpeaking and terrific lines. Vivaldi, 
as his eye glanced upon him, ſaw again 
the very monk of Paluzzi, and he thought 
he beheld alſo a man capable of the very 
crimes of which he had accuſed Schedoni. 
At this inſtant, he remembered the dread- 
ful garment that had been diſcovered in a 
dungeon of the fortreſs; and, yet more, 
be remembered the extraordinary circum- 
ſtances attending the deatiz of Bianchi, 

together 
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together with the immediate knowledge 
which the monk had diſplayed of that 
event. Viraldr's fuſpicions reſpecting the 
cauſe of her death being thus revived, he 
determined to obtain, if poſſible, either a re- 
lief ſrom, or a confirmation of them; and 
he ſolemnly called upon Schedoni, Who, 
already condemned to die, had no longer 
any thing to fear from a diſcloſure of the 
truth, whatever it might be, to declare 
all that he knew on the ſubject. As he 
did fo, he looked at Nicola, to obſerve the 
effect of this demand, whoſe countenance 
was now, however, ſo much ſhrouded, 
that little of 1ts expreſſion conld be ſeen ; 
and Vivaldi remarked, that, while he had 
ſpoken, the monk drew his garment cloſer 
over the lower part of his face, and that 
he had immediately turned his eyes from 
him upon the Conſeſſor. 

With moſt ſolemn proteſtations, Sche- 
doni declared himſelf to be both innocent 


and ignorant of the cauſe of Bianchi's 


death. 
R 4 


Vivaldi 
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Vivaldi then demanded by what means 
his agent, Nicola, had obtained ſuch im- 
mediate information, as the warning he 
had delivered at Paluzzi proved him to 
have, of an event, in which it appeared 
that he could be little intercſtcd ; and 
why that warning had been given. 

Nicola did not attempt to anticipate the 
reply of Schedoni, who, after a momen- 
tary ſilence, ſaid, © That warning, young 
man, was given to deter you from viſit- 
ing Alticri, as was every circumſtance of 
advice or intelligence, which you received 
beneath the arch of Paluzzi.“ 

Father,“ replied Vivaldi, “ you have 
never loved, or you would have fpared your- 
ſelf the practice of artifices ſo ineffectual 
to miſlead or to conquer a lover. Did you 
believe that an anonymous adviſer could 
have more influence with me than my 
affection, or that I could be terrified by 
ſuch ſtratagems into the. renunciation of 
its object?” | 
| „] be- 


43 
ee J believed,” rejoined the Confeſſor, 
ce that the diſintereſted advice of a ſtran- 
ger might have ſome weight with you; 
but I truſted more to the impreſſion of 
awe, which the conduct and feeming fore- 
knowledge of that ſtranger were adapted 
to inſpire in a mind like your's; and I 
thus endeayoured to avail myſelf of your 
prevailing weakneſs.” 

«© And what do you term my prevailing 
weakneſs,” ſaid Vivaldi, bluſhing. 

A ſuſceptibility which renders you 
eſpecially liable to ſuperſtition,” replied 
Schedoni. | 

„What! does a monk call ſuperſtition 
a weakneſs!” rejoined Vivaldi. © But 


grant he does, on what occafion. have I. 


betrayed ſuch weakneſs ?” 


% Have you forgotten a converſation 
which I once held with you on inviſible: 
firits ?” faid Schedoni. 

As he aſked this, Vivaldi was firuck 
with the tone of his voice; he thought it 
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was differeut from what he had remem- 
bered ever to have heard from him; and 
he looked at Schedoni more intently, that 
he might be certain it was he who had 
ſpoken. The Confeflor's eyes were fixed 
upon him, and he repeated ſlowly in the 
ſame tone, Have you forgotten ?” 

* ] have not forgotten the converſation 
to which you allude,” replied Vivaldi, 
& and I do not recollect that 1 then diſ- 
cloſed any opinion that may juſtify your 
aſſertion.” 


The opinions you avowed were ra- 
tional,” ſaid Schedoni, “ but the ardour 


of your imagination was apparent; and 
what ardent imagination ever was con- 
tented to truſt to plain reaſoning, or to 
the evidence of the ſenſes? It may not 
willingly confine itſelf to the dull truths 
of this carth, but, eager to expand its 
facultics, to fill its capacity, and to expe- 
rience its own peculiar delights, ſoars after 
new wonders into a world of its own!“ 


Vivaldi 


„ 


Vivaldi bluſhed at this reproof, now 
conſcious of its juſtneſs; and was ſurpriſed 
that Schedoni ſhould ſo well have under- 
ſtood the nature of his mind, while he 
himſelf, with whom conjecture had never 
aſſumed the ſtability of opinion; on the 
ſubject to which the Confeſſor alluded, had 
been ignorant even of its propenſities. 

* I acknowledge the truth of your re- 
mark,” ſaid Vivaldi, “as far as it con- 
cerns myſelf. I have, however, inquiries 
to make on a point leſs abſtracted, and 
towards explaining which the evidence 
of my ſenſes themſelves have done little. 
To whom. belonged the bloody garments 
I found in the dungeon of Paluzzi, and 
what became of the perſon to whom they. 
had pertained?“ 

Contternation appeared for an inſtant 
on the features of Schedoni. What gar- 
ments?“ ſaid he. | 

% They appeared to be thoſe of a per- 
ſon who had died by violence, replied 
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Viraldi, © and they were diſcovercd in a 
place frequented by your avowed agent, 
Nicola, the monk.” 

As he concluded the ſentence, Vivaldi 
looked at Nicola, upon whom the atten- 
tion of every perſon preſent was now di- 
rected. 

« They were my own,” ſaid this 
monk. 

«© Your own! and in that condition! 

exclaimed Vivaldi. They were covered 
with gore!“ 
They were my own,” repeated Ni- 
cola. For their condition, I have to 
thank you,—the wound your piſtol gave 
me occaſtoned it.” 

Vivaldi was aſtoniſhed by this apparent 
ſubterſuge. I had no piſtol,” he re- 
joined, my ſword was my only wea- 
pon 

« Pauſe a moment,“ ſaid the monk. 


« ] repeat that I had no fire- arms, 
replied Vivaldi. 
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& J appeal to father Schedoni,“ rejoined 
Nicola, whether I was not wounded by 
a piſtol ſhot.” 

Jo me you have no longer any right 
of appeal,” ſaid Schedoni.“ Why ſhould 
I ſave you from ſuſpicions, that may bring 
you to a ſtate like this, to which you have 
reduced me! 

&© Your crimes have reduced you to it,” 
replied Nicola, © I have only done my 


duty, and that which another perſon 


could have eftected without my aid—the 
prieſt to whom Spalatro made his laſt 
conſeſſion.“ 

It is, however, a duty of ſuch a 
kind,” obſerved Vivaldi, © as I would not 
willingly have upon my conſcience. You 
have betrayed the life of your former 
friend, and have compelled me to aſſiſt in 
the deſtruction of a fellow being.” 

C You, like me, have aſſiſted to de- 
ſtroy a deſtroyer,” replied the monk. 
« He has taken life, and deſerves, there- 
fore, 
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fore, to loſe it. If, however, it will at-- 
ford you conſolation to know that you 
have not materially a{lificd iu his deſtruc— 


tion, I will hereafter give you proof for 
this aſſurance. There were other means 
of ſhewing that Schedoni was the Count 
di Bruno, than the teſtimony of Anſaldo, 
though I was ignorant of them when 1 
bade you ſummon the penitentiary.” 

If you had ſooner avowed this,” ſaid 
Vivaldi, „the aſſertion would have been 
more plauſible. Now, I can only under- 
ſtand that it is deſigned to win my tilence, 
and prevent my retorting upon you your 
own maxim—that he who has taken the 
life of another, deſerves to loſe his own.— 
To whom did thoſe garments belong?“ 

To myſelf, I repeat,” replied Nicola, 
„Schedoni can bear teſtimony that I re- 
ceived at Paluzzi a piſtol wound.” 

« Impoſlible,” ſaid Vivaldi, „I was 
armed only with my ſword !” 

£« NNO 
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© You had a companion,” obſerved the 
monk, „had not he fire- arms?“ 

Vivaldi, after a momentary confidera- 
tion, recollected that Paulo had piſtols, 
and that he had fired one beneath the 
arch of Paluzzi, on the firſt alarm occa- 
ſioned by the franger's voice. He im- 
mediately acknowledged the recollection. 
But I heard no groan, no ſymptom of 
diſtrets !”” he added. *© Befhdes, the gar- 
inents were at a conſiderable diſtance from 
ihe ſpot where the piſtol was fired! How 
could a perſon, ſo ſeverely wounded as 
thoſe garments indicated, have filently 
withdrawn to a remote dungeon, or, hav= 
ing done fo, is it probable he would have 
thrown aſide his dreſs !”? 

«& All that is nevertheleſs true, re- 
plied Nicola, © My reſolution enabled me 
to ſtifle the expreſſion of my anguiſh; I 
withdrew to the interior of the ruin, to 


eſcape from you, but you purſued me even 


to the dungeon, where I threw off my dit- 
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eoloured veſtments, in which I dared not 
return to my convent, and departed by a 
way which all your ingenuity failed to di- 
cover. The people who were already 1 tte 
fort, for the purpoſe o! fiſting to confine 
you and your ſervant du:ing the night on 
which Signora Roſalba was taken from 
Altieri, procured me another habit, and 
relicf for my wound. But, though I was 
unſeen by you during the night, I was 
not entirely unheard, for my groans 
reached you more than once from an ad- 
joining chamber, and my companions 
were entertained with the alarm which 
your ſervant teſtified. Are you now con- 
yinced ?” 

The groans were clearly remembered 
by Vivaldi, and many other circumſtances 
of Nicola's narration accorded fo well 
with others, which he recollected to have 
occurred on the night alluded to, that he 
had no longer a doubt of its veracity. 
The ſuddenneſs of Bianchi's death, how- 

ever, 
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ever, ſtill occaſioned him ſuſpicions as to 
its cauſe ; yet Schedoni had declared not 
only that, he was innocent, but ignorant 
of this cauſe, which it appeared from his 
unwillingneſs to give teſtimony in favour 
of his agent, he would not have aitirmed, 
had he been conſcious that the monk was 


in any degree guilty in this inſtance. That 


Nicola could have no inducement for at- 
tempting the life of Bianchi other than a 
reward offered him by Schedoni, was 
clear; and Vivaldi, after more fully con- 
fidering theſe circumſtances, became con- 
vinced that her death was in conſequence 
of ſome incident of natural decay, 

While this converſation was paſſing, 
the Marcheſe, impaticnt to put a conclu— 
fion to it, and to leave the chamber, re- 
peatedly urged the ſecretary to diſpatch ; 
and, while he now earneſily renewed his 
requeſt, another voice anſwered for the 
ſecxetary, that he had nearly concluded, 


Viraldi thought that he had heard the 
VOICE 
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voice on ſome former occafion, and ©: 
turning his eyes upon the perſon who had 
ſpoken, diſcovered the ſtranger to be the 
fame who had firſt viſited him in priſon. 
Perceiving by his dreſs, that he was an 
officer of the Inquiſition, Vivaldi now 
underſtood too well the purport of lis 
former vilit, and that he had come with a 
deſign to betray him by affected ſympathy 
into a confeſſion of ſome heretical opinions. 
Similar inſtances of treachery Vivaldi had 
heard were frequently practiſed upon ac- 
cuſed perſons, but he had never fully be- 
heved ſuch cruelty poſſible till now, that 

it had been attempted towards himſelf. 
The viſit of this perſon bringing to his 
recollection the ſubſequent one he had 
received from Nicola, Vivaldi inquired 
whether the centinels had really admitted 
him to his cell, or he had entered it by 
other means; a queſtion to which the 
monk was ſilent, but the ſmile on his fea- 
tures, if ſa ſtrange an expreſſion deſerved 
to 
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to be called a ſmile, ſeemed to reply, © Do 
you believe that I, a ſervant of the In- 
quifition, will betray its ſecrets 7” 

Vivaldi, however, urged the inquiry, 
tor he wiſhed to know whether the guard, 
who appeared to be faithful to their office, 
had eſcaped the puniſhment that was 
threatened. 

They were honeſt, replied Nicola, 
5 ſeek no further.“ 

« Are the tribunal convinced of their 
integrity ?” | 

Nicola ſmiled again in deriſion, and 
replied, © They never doubted it.” 

« How!“ faid Vivaldi. Why were 
theſe men put under arreſt, if their faith- 
fulneſs was not even ſuſpected ?” 

« Be ſatisfied with the knowledge, 
which expericnce has given you of the 
ſecrets of the Inquiſition,” replied Nicola 
ſolemnly, ** ſeck to know no more!“ 

It has terrible ſecrets!“ ſaid Schedoni, 
who had been long ſilent, © Know, 
young 
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young man, that almoſt every cell of every 
priſoner has a concealed entrance, by 
winch the miniſters of death may paſs un- 
noticed to their victims. This Nicola is 
now one of thoſe dreadtu] ſummoners, and 
is acquainted with all the ſecret avenucs 
that lead to murder.” 

Vivaldi ſhrunk from Nicola in horror, 
and Schedoni pauſed; but while he had 
ſpoken, Vivaldi had again noticed the 
extraordinary change in his voice, and 
ſhuddered at its found no leſs than at the 
information it had given. Nicola was 
filent ; but his terrible eyes were fixed in 
vengeance on Schedoni. 

„ His office has been ſhort,” reſumed 
the Conſeſſor, turning his heavy eyes 
upon Nicola, and his taſk is almoſt 
done!“ As he pronounced the laſt words 
his voice faltered, but they were heard by 
the monk, who drawing nearer to the bed, 
demanded an explanation of them. A 


_ ghaſily ſmile triumphed in the features of 


Schedoni; 
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Schedoni; * Fear not but that an expla- 
nation will come full ſoon,“ ſaid he. 

Nicola fixed himſelf before the Con- 
ſeſſor, and bent his brows upon him as if 
he would have ſearched into his very ſoul. 
When Vivaldi again looked at Schedoni, 
he was ſhocked on obſerving the ſudden 
alteration of his countenance, yet ſtill a 
faint ſinile of triumph lingered there. But, 
while Vivaldi gazed, the features ſuddenly 
became agitaicd; in the next inſtant his 
whole frame was convulſed, and heavy 
groans laboured from his breaſt. Schedoni 
was now evidently dying. 

The Horror of Vivaldi, and of the Mar- 
cheſe, who endeavoured to Feave the 
chamber, was equalled only by the gene- 
ral contuſion that reigned there; every 
perſon preſent feemed to feel at leaſt a 
momentary compaſſion, except Nicola, 
who ſtood unmoved beſide Schedoni, and 
looked ſtedfaſtly upon his pangs, while a 
ſmile of derifion marked his countenance, 


As Vivaldi obſerved, with deteſtation, 
this 
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this expreſſion, a ſlight ſpaſm darted over 
Nicola's face, and his muſcles alſo ſeemed 
to labour with ſudden contraction ; but 
the affection was tranſient, and vaniſhed 
as abruptly as it had appeared. The monk, 
however, turned from the miſerable ſpec- 
tacle before him, and as he turned he 
caught involuntarily at the arm of a perſon 
near him and leaned on his ſhoulder for 
ſupport. His manner appeared to betray 
that he had not been permitted to triump!: 
in the ſuiferings of his enemy, without 
participating at leaſt in their horror. 
Schedoni's ſtruggles now began to 
abate, and in a ſhort time he lay motion- 
les. When he uncloted his eyes, death 
was in them. He was {till nearly inſen- 
ſible; but preſently a faint gleam of re- 
collection ſhot from them, and gradually 
lighting them up, the character of his 
foul appeared there; the expreſſion was 
indeed feeble, but it was true. He moved 
his lips as if he would have ſpoken, and 
looked languidly round the chamber, 
ſeemingly 


0 


ſeemingly in ſearch of ſome perſon. At 
length, he uttercd a found, but he had not 
yet ſufficient command of his muſcles, to 
modulate that ſound into a word, till by 
repeated efforts the name of Nicola be- 
came intelligible. At the call, the monk, 
raiſed his head from the ſhoulder of the 
perſon on whom he had reclined, and 
turning round, Schedoni, as was evident 
from the ſudden change of expreſſion in 
his countenance, diſcovered him; his eyes, 
as they ſettled on Nicola ſcemed to recol- 
lect all their wonted fire, and the malig- 
| nant triumph, lately ſo prevalent in his 
phyſiognomy, again appeared as in the 
next moment he pointed to him. His 
, glance ſcemed ſuddenly impowered with” 
: the deſtructive faſcination attributed to 
y that of the baſilitk, for while 1t now met 
5 Nicola's, that monk ſeemed as if trans- 
18 fixed to the ſpot, and unable to withdraw 
his eyes from the glare of Schedoni's; in 
their expreſſion he read the dreadful ſen- 
tence of his fate, the triumph of revenge 
and 
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and cunning. Struck with this terrible con- 
viction a pallid hue overſpread his face; 
at the ſame time an involuntary motion 
convulſed his features, cold trembling 
ſeized upon his frame, and, uttering a deep 
groan, he fell back, and was caught in 
the arms of the people near him. At the 
inſtant of his fall, Schedoni uttered a 
ſound ſo ſtrange and horrible, ſo convul- 
ſed, and ſo loud, fo exulting, yet ſo unlike 
any human voice, that every perſon in the 
chamber, except thoſe who were aſſiſting 
"Nicola, ſtruck with irreſiſtible terror, en- 
deavoured to make their way out of tt, 
This, however, was impracticable, for 


the door was faſtened, until a phyſician, 


who had been ſent for, ſhould arrive, and 


ſome inveſtigation could be made into this 


myſterious affair. The conſternation 1 
the Marcheſe and of Vivaldi, compelled 
to witneſs this ſcene of horror, cannot 
eaſily be imagined. 

Schedoni, having uttered that demo- 


niacal found of exultation, was not per- 
mitted 
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mitted to repeat it, for the pangs he had 
lately ſuffered returned upon him, and 
he was again in ſtrong convulſions, when 
the phyſician entered the chamber. 'The 
moment he beheld Schedoni, he declared 
him to be poiſoned ; and he pronounced 
a ſimilar opinion on father Nicola ; affirm- 
ing alſo, that the drug, as appeared from 
the violence of the effect, was of too ſubtle 
and inveterate a nature to allow of anti- 
dote. He was, however, willing to ad- 
miniſter the medicine uſual in ſuch 
caſes. 

While he was giving orders to an at- 
tendant, with reſpect to this, the violence 
of Schedoni's convulſions once more re- 
laxed ; but Nicola appeared in the laſt 
extremity, His ſufferings were inceſſant, 
his ſenſes never for a moment returned, 
and he expired, before the medicine, which 
had been ſent for, could be brought. 
When it came, however, it was admini- 
ſtered with ſome ſucceſs to Schedoni, who 

VOL, III, 0 recovered 
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ie 


recovered not only his recollection, but 
his voice; and the firſt word he uttercd 
was, as formerly, tlie name of Nicola. 

«© Does he live?“ added the Conſeſſor 
with the utmoſt difficulty, and after a long 
pauſe. The perſons around him were 
filent, but the truth, which this ſilence 
indicated, ſeemed to revive him. 

The inquiſitor, who had attended, per— 
ceiving that Schedoni had recovered the 
uſe of his intellects, now judged it pru— 
dent to aſk ſome queſtions relative to his 
preſent condition, and to the cauſe of Ni- 
cola's death. | 

« Poiſon,” replied Sehedoni readily. 

« By whom adminiſtered ?” ſaid the 
iaquifitor, “ conſider that, while you an- 
ſwer, you are on your death-bed.” 

«© have no with to conceal the truth,” 
rejoined Schedoni, © nor the ſatisfaction, 
—he was obliged to pauſe, but preſently 
added, I havedeſtreyed lum, who wou'd 
have defiroyed me, and—and I have di- 
caped an ignominious death,” 


He 


4 


fle pauſed again; it was with difficulty 
that he had ſaid thus much, and he was 
now overcome by the exertions he had 
made. The ſecretary, who had not been 
permitted to leave the chamber, was or- 
dered to note Schedont's words. 

& You avow then,” continued the 1n- 
quiſitor, “ that the poiſon was admini— 
ſtered, both in the caſe of father Nicola 
and in your own, by yourſelf?“ 

Schedoni could not immediately reply: 
but when he did, he ſaid, „I avow it.“ 

Ile was aſked by what means he had 
contrived to procure the poiton, and was 
bidden to name his accomplice. 

„had no accomplice,” replied Schr- 
cont. 

“ Ilow did you procure the poiſon, 
then?“ 

Schedoni, ſlowly and with difficulty, 
replied, © It was concealed in my velt. 

„ Conſider that you are dying,“ ſaid 
the inquiſitor, „ and confeſs the truth. 
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Me cannot believe what you have laſi 
aſſerted. It is improbable that you ſhould 
have had an opportunity of providing 
yourſelf with poiſon after your arreſt, and 
equally improbable that you ſhould have 
thought ſuch proviſion neceſſary before 
that period. Confeſs who is your ac- 
complice.” 

This accuſation of falſehood recalled 
the ſpirit of Schedom, which, contending 
with, and conquering, for a moment, cor=- 
poreal ſuffering, he ſaid in a firmer tone, 
&« Tt was the poiſon, in which I dip my 
poniard, the better to defend me.” 

The inquiſitor ſmiled in contempt of 
this explanation, and Schedoni, obſerving 
him, defired a particular part of his veſt 
might be examined, where would be 
found ſome remains of the drug concealed, 
as he had affirmed. He was indulged in 
his requeſt, and the poiſon was diſcovered 
within a broad hem of his garment. 

Still it was inconceivable how he had 
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contrived to adminiſter it to Nicola, who, 
though he had been for ſome time alone 
with him on this day, would ſcarcely have 
ſo far confided in an enemy as to have 
accepted any ſceming ſuſtenance that 
might have been offered by him. The 
inquiſitor, ſtill anxious to diſcover an 
accomplice, atked Schedoni who had 
aſliſted to adminiſter the drug to Nicola; 
but the Confeflor was no longer in a 
condition to reply. Lite was now fin/:- 
ing apace ; the gleam of ſpirit and of 
character that had returned to his eyes, 
was departed, and left them haggard and 
fixed; and preſently a livid corſe was all 
that remained of the once terrible Sche- 

doni | | 
While this awful event had been ac- 
compliſhing, the Marcheſe, ſuffering un- 
der the utmoſt perturbation, had with- 
drawn to the diſtant grate of the dungeon, 
where he converſed with an official as to 
what might be the probable conſequence 
S 3 -."-0f 


( 


of his preſent ſituation to himſelf; but 
Vivaldi, in an agony of horror, had beet 
calling inceſſantly for the medicine, which 
might poſſibly afford ſome relief to the 
anguiſh he witneſſed; and when it was 
brought, he had aſſiſted to ſupport the ſuſ- 
ferers. 

At length, now that the worſt was 
over, and when the ſeveral witneſtes had 
ſigned to the laſt arowal of Schedoni, 
every perſon in the chamber was ſuffered 
to depart; and Vivaldi was re- conducted 
to his priſon, accompanied by the Mar- 
cheſe, where he was to remain till the 
deciſion of the holy office reſpecting his 
innocence, as aſſerted by the depoſition of 
Schedoni, ſhould be known. He was 
too much affected by the late ſcene to 
give the Marcheſe any explanation at 
preſent, reſpecting the family of Ellena 
di Rofalba ; and the Marcheſe, having re- 
mained for ſome time with his ſon, with- 
drew to the reſidence of his friend. 
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* Maſter, go on, and J will follow thee 


— 


* 


To the laſt galp, with truth and lovalty.“ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Ix conſequence of the dying confeſſion of 
Schedoni, an order was tent from the 
| holy office for ine reteaie of Vivaldi, with- 
in a few days after the death of the Con- 
feſflor; and the Marcheſe conducted his 
fon from the priſons of the Inquiſition to 
the manſion of his friend, the Count di 
Maro, with whom he had reſided ſince 
his arrival at Rome. | 
While they were receiving the ceremo- 
nious congratulations of the Count, and 
of ſome nobles aſſembled to welcome the 
emancipated prifoner, a loud voice was 
heard from the ante-chamber, exclaiming, 
Let me paſs! It is my maſter, let mc 
84 paſs! 
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paſs! May all thoſe who attempt to ſtop 


me, be ſent to the Inquifition themſelves!“ 

In the next inſtant Paulo burſt into the 
ſaloon, followed by a group of lacqueys, 
who, however, pauſed at the door, fear- 
ful of the diſpleaſure of their lord, ye! 
ſcarcely able to ſtifle a laugh; while Paulo. 
ſpringing forward, had nearly overſet ſome 
of the company, who happened at that 
moment to be bowing with profound joy 
to Vivaldi. 

« It is my maſter! it is my dear maſter !” 
cried Paulo, and, ſending off a nobleman 
with cach elbow, as he made his way be- 
tween them, he hugged Vivaldi in his 
arms, repeating, © O, my maſter! my 
maſter !” till a paſſion of joy and affection 
overcame his voice, and he fell at his maſ- 
ter's feet and wept. 

This was a moment of finer ſatisfaction 
to Vivaldi, than he had known fince his 
meeting with his father ; and he was too 
much intereſted by his faithful ſervant, to 

have 


1 


have leiſure to apologize to the aſtoniſhed 
company for his rudeneſs. While the 
lacqueys were repairing the miſchief Paulo 
had occaſioned, were picking up the rol- 
ling ſnuff-boxes he had jerked away in 
his paſſage, and wiping the ſnuff from the 
foiled clothes, Vivaldi was participating in 
all the delight, and returning all the affec- 
tion of his ſervant, and was ſo wholly occu- 
pied by theſe pleaſurable feelings as ſcarce- 
ly to be ſenſible that any perſons beſides 
themſelves were in the room. 'The Mar- 
cheſe, meanwhile, was making a thouſand 
apologies for the diſaſters Paulo had occa- 
ſioned; was alternately calling upon him 
to recollect in whoſe preſence he was, 
and to quit the apartment immediately; 
explaining to the company that he had 
not ſeen Vivaldi fince they were together 
in the Inquiſition,, and remarking pro- 
foundly, that he was much attached to 
his maſter. But Paulo, inſenſible to the 
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repeated commands of the Marcheſe, and 
to the endeavours of Vivaldi to raiſe him, 
was ſtill pouring forth his whole heart 
at his maſter's fect. ** Ah! 'my Signor,“ 
faid he, “if you could but know how 
miſerable I was when I got out of the 
Inquiſition !” 

He raves !” obſerved the Count to 
the Marcheſe, “ you perceive that joy has 
Tendered him delirious !” 

% How I wandered about the walls 
half the night, and what it colt me to 
leave them! But when I loſt fight of 
them, Signor, O! San Dominico ! I 
thought my heart would have broke. I 
had a great mind to have gone back again 
and given myſelf up; and, perhaps, I 
ſhould too, if it had not been for my 
friend, the centinel, who eſcaped with 
me, and I would not do him au injury, 
poor fellow ! for he meant nothing but 

kindneſs when he let me out, And, ſure 
| enough, 


11419) 


Enough, as it has proved, it was all for 
the heſt; for now I am here too, Signor, 
as well as you; and can tell you all I felt 


when 1 believed I ſhould never ſee you 


again.“ 


The contraſt of his preſent joy to 


his remembered grief again brought 
tears into Paulo's eyes; he ſmiled and 
wept, and ſobbed and laughed with 
ſuch rapid tranſition, that Vivaldi began 
to be alarmed for him; when, ſuddenly 
becoming calm, he looked up in his 
maſter's face and taid gravely, but with 
eagerneſs, © Pray Signor, was not the 
root of your little priſon peaked, and was 
there not a little turret ſtuck up at one 
corner of it? and was there not a battle- 
ment round the turret? and was there 
not —— Vivaldi, after regarding him tor 


a moment, replied imilingly, Why 
truly, my good Paulo, my dungeon was 
fo far from the roof, that I never had an 
opportunity of oblerving it.“ 8 
8 6 „% That 
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6“ That is very true, Signor,“ replied 
Paulo, very true indeed; but I did not 
happen to think of that. I am certain, 
though, it was as I ſay, and I was ſure of 
it at the time. O Signor! I thought that 
roof would have broke my heart ; O how 
I did look at it! and now to think that 
I am here, with my dear maſter once 
again !” 

As Paulo concluded, his tears and ſobs 
returned with more violence than before; 
and Vivaldi, who could not perceive any 
neceſſary connection between this mention 
of the roof of his late prifon and the joy 
his ſervant expreſſed on ſeeing him again, 
began to fear that his ſenſes were bew1l- 
dered, and defired an explanation of his 
words. Paulo's account, rude and ſimple 
as it was, ſoon diſcovered to him the rela- 
tion of theſe apparently heterogeneous cir- 
cumſtances to each other; when Vivaldi, 
overcome by this new inſtance of the 
power of Paulo's affection, embraced him 

with 
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with his whole heart, and, compelling 
him to riſe, preſented him to the aſſembly 
as his faithful friend and chief deliverer. 
The Marcheſe, affected by the ſcene he 
had witneſſed, and with the truth of 
Vivaldi's words, condeſcended to give 
Paulo a hearty ſhake by the hand, and to 
thank him warmly for the bravery and 
fidelity he had diſplayed in his maſter's 
intereſt. © I never can fully reward your 
attachment,” added the Marcheſe, © but 


what remains for me to do, ſhall be done. 


From this moment I make you indepen- 
dent, and promiſe, in the preſence of this 
noble company, to give you a thouſand 
ſequins, as ſome acknowledgement of 
your ſervices.” 

Paulo did not expreſs all the gratitude 
for this gift which the Marcheſe expected. 
He ſtammered, and bowed, and bluſhed, 
and at length burſt into tears; and when 
Vivaldi inquired what diſtreſſed him, he 
replied, 4+ Why, Signor, of what uſe are 

the 
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the thouſand ſequins to me, if I am to be 
independent! what uſe, if I am not to ſtay 
with you?“ 

Vivaldi cordially aſſured Paulo, that 
he ſhould always remain with him, and 
that he ſhould confider it as his duty to 
render his future life happy. © You ſhall 
henceforth,” added Vivaldi, < be placed 
at the head of my houſehold ; the manage- 
ment of my ſervants, and the whole con- 
duct of my domeſtic concerns, ſhall be 
committed to you, as a proot of my entire 
confidence in your integrity and attach- 
ment; and becauſe this is a fituation 
which will allow you to be always near 


77 


me. 

« Thank you, my Signor,“ replied 
Paulo, in a voice rendered almoſt jnarti- 
culate by his gratitude, ** Thank you with 
my whole heart! if I ſtay with you, that 
is enough for me, I aſk no more. But 1 
hope my Lord Marcheſe will not think 


me ungrateſul for refuſing to accept of the 
thou- 
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thouſand ſequins he was ſo kind as to offer 
me, if I would but be independent, for I 
thank bim as much as if J had received 
them, and a great deal more too.” 

The Marcheſe, ſmiling at Paulo's miſ- 
take, rejoined, © As I do not perceive, my 
good friend, how your remaining with 
your maſter can be a circumſtance to 
diſqualify you ſrom accepting a thouſand 
fequins, I command you, on pain of my 
diſpleature, to receive them; and when- 
ever you marry, I ſhall expect that you 
will ſhew your obedience to me again, by 
accepting another thouſand from me with 
your wife, as her dower.” 

& This is too much, Signor,“ faid 
Paulo tobbing—** too much to be borne!“ 
and ran out of the ſaloon. But amidſt 
the murmur of applauſe which his con- 
duct drew from the noble ſpectators, for 
Paulo's warm heart had ſubdued even the 
coldneſs of their pride, a convulſive found 
from the ante-chamber betrayed the excels 

ot 
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of emotion, which he had thus abruptly 
withdrawn himſelf to conceal. 

In a few hours, the Marcheſe and Vi- 
valdi took leave of their friends, and ſet 
out for Naples, where they arrived, with 
out any interruption, on the fourth day. 
But it was a melancholy journey to Vi- 
valdi, notwithſtanding the joy of his late 
eſcape; for the Marcheſe, having intro- 
duced the mention of his attachment to 
Ellena di Roſalba, informed him, that, 
under the preſent unforeſeen circum- 
ſtances, he could not conſider his late 
engagement to the Marcheſa on that ſub- 
ject as binding, and that Vivaldi muſt 
relinquiſh Ellena, if it ſhould appear that 
ſhe really was the daughter of the late 
Schedoni. 

Immediately on his arrival at Naples, 
however, Vivaldi, with a degree of im- 
patience, to which his utmoſt ſpeed was 
inadequate, and with a revived joy ſo 
powerful as to overcome every ſear, and 
every 
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cvery melancholy conſideration, which 
the late converſation with his father had 
occaſioned, haſtened to the Santa della 
Pita. 

Ellena heard his voice from the grate, 
inquiring for her of a nun, who was in 
the parlour, and in the next inſtant they 
beheld each other yet once again. 

In ſuch a meeting, after the Jong un- 
certainty and terror, which each had ſuf- 
fered for the fate of the other, and the 
dangers and hardſhips they had really in- 
curred, joy was exalted almoſt to agony. 
Ellena wept, and ſome minutes paſſed 
before ſhe could anſwer to Vivaldi's few 
words of tender exclamation : it was long 
ere ſhe was tranquil enough to obſerve 
the alteration which ſevere confinement 
had given to his appearance. The ani- 
mated expreſſion of his countenance was 
unchanged; yet, when the firſt glow of 


joy had faded from it, and Ellena had 
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leiſure to obſcryc its wanneſs, ſhe under 4 


ſtood, too certainly, that he had been u 4 
priſoner in the Inquiſition, N 
During this interview, he related, at 
Ellena's requeſt, the particulars of his 
adventures, ſince he had been ſeparated 
from her in the chapel of San Scbaſtian ; 
but, when he came to that part of the 
narration where it was neceſlary to men- 
tion Schedoni, he pauſed in unconquer- 
able embarraſſinent and a diſtreſs not 
unmingled with horror. Vivaldi could. 
ſcarcely endure even to hint to Ellena any 
part of the unjuſt conduct, which the - 
Confeſſor had practiſed towards him, yet 
it was impoſlible to conclude his account 
without expreſſing much more than hints; 
nor could he bear to a lict her with 
a knowledge of the death of him who he 
believed to be her parent, however the 
dreadful circumſtances of that event might 
be concealed, His embarraſiment be- 
came obvious, and was ſtill increaſed by 
Ellena's inquiries, | 


At 


E 


At length, as an introduction to the 
information it was necahary to give, and 
to the fuller explanation he wifhed to 
receive upon a ſubject, which, though it 
was the one that prefied molt anxiouſly 
upon his mind, he had not yet dared to 
mention, Vivaldi ventured to declare his 
knowledge of her having diſcovered her 
parent to be living. The ſatisfaction im- 
mediately apparent upon Ellena's counte- 
nance heightened his diſtreſs, and it» 7% 
luctance to proceed; believing, as he did, 
that the event he had to communicate mult 
change her gladneſs to grief. 

Ellena, however, upon this mention of 
a topic ſo intereſting to them both, pro- 
ceeded to expreſs the happineſs the had re- 
ceived from the diſcovery of a parent, whole 
virtues had even won her affection long be- 
fore ſhe underitood herown intereſt in them. 
It was with ſome difficulty, that Vivaldi 
could conceal his ſurprize at ſuch an 


avowal of prepoſſeſſion; the manners of 
Sche- 
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Schedoni, of whom he believed her to 
ſpeak, having certainly never been adapt- 
ed to inſpire tenderneſs. But his ſurprize 
ſoon changed its object, when Olivia, 
who had heard that a ſiranger was at the 
grate, entered the parlour, and was an- 
nounced as the mother of Ellena di Ro- 
ſalba. 

Before Vivaldi left the convent, a ſull 
explanation, as to family, was given on 
both fides, when he had the infinite ;oy 
of learning, that Ellena was not the 
daughter of Schedoni ; and Olivia had 
the ſatisfaction to know that ſhe had no 
future evil to apprehend from him who 
had hitherto been her worſt enemy. The 
manner of his death, however, with all 
the circumſtances of his character, as un- 
folded by the late trial, Vivaldi was care- 
ful to conceal. 

When Ellena had withdrawn from the 
room, Vivaldi made a full acknowledg- 
ment to Olivia of his long attachment to 
| Fees her 
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her daughter, and ſupplicated for her 
conſent to their marriage. To this ap- 
plication, however, Olivia replied, that, 
though ſhe had been no ſtranger to 
their mutual affection, or to the ſeveral 
circumſtances which had both proved its 
durability, and tried their fortitude, ſhe 
never could conſent that her daughter 
ſhould become a member of any family, 
whoſe principal was either inſenfible of 
her value, or unwilling to acknowledge 
it; and that in this inſtance it would be 
neceſſary to Vivaldi's ſucceſs, not only 
that he, but that his father ſhould be 
a ſuitor; on which condition only, ſhe 
allowed him to hope for her acquieſ- 
cence. | 

Such a ſtipulation ſcarcely chilled the 1 
hopes of Vivaldi, now that Ellena was ; 
proved to be the daughter not of the 
murderer Schedoni, but of a Count dy i 
Bruno, who had been no leſs reſpectable 
in character than in rank; and he had 


little 
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little doubt that his father would conſent 


to fulfil! ihe promiſe he had given to the 
dying Marcheſa. 

In this belief he was not miſtaken. 
The Marcheſe, having attended to Vi- 
valdi's account of Ellena's family, pro- 
miſled, that if it ſhould appear there was 
no ſecond miſtake on the ſubject, he 
would not longer oppoſe the wiſhes of 
his ſon. 

The Marcheſe immediately caufcd a 
private inquiry to he made as to the 
identity of Olivia, the pretent Countets 
di Bruno; and, though this was not 
purſued without difficulty, the phyſi— 
clan, who had afſiſted in the plan of 
her eſcape from the cruclty of Ferando 
di Bruno, and who was living, as well as 
Beatrice, who clearly remembered the ſiſter 
of her late miſtreſs, at length rendered 
Olivia's identity unqueſtionable. Now, 
therefore, that the Marcheſe's every doubt 
was removed, he paid a viſit to La Piet, 
and 
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and ſolicited, in due form, Olivia's con- 


ſent to the nuptials of Vivaldi with El- 


lena; which ſhe granted him with an 
entire ſatistaction. In this interview, the 
Marcheſe was ſo much faſcinated by the 
manners of the Counteſs, and pleaſed 
with the delicacy and ſweetneſs, which an- 
peared i: tnvie of Ellena, that his con- 
tent was n longer a conſtrained one, and 
he willingly relinquiihed the views of ſu— 
perior rank and fortune, which he had for- 


merly looked to for his ſon, tor thoſe of 


virtue and permanent happineis that were 
now unfolded to him. 

On the twentieth of May, the dav on 
which Ellena completed her erghtcenth 
year, her nuptials with Vivaldi were ſo— 
lemnized in the church of the Sa. Ma- 
ria della Piftta, in the preſence of the 
Marcheſe and of the Counteis di Bruno, 
As Ellena advanced through the church, 
the recolle&ted, when on a former occa- 
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fion ſhe had met Vivaldi at the altar, and, 
the ſcenes of San Sebaſtian rifing to her 
memory, the happy character of thoſe, 
which her preſent ſituation oppoſed to 
them, drew tears of tender joy and gra- 
titude to her eyes. Then, irreſolute, de- 
ſolate, ſurrounded by ſtrangers, and en- 
ſnared by enemies, ſhe had believed ſhe 
ſaw Vivaldi for the laſt time; now, ſup- 
ported by the preſence of a beloved pa- 
rent, and by the willing approbation of 
the perſon, who had hitherto ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed her, they were met to part 
no more; and, as a recolle&ion of the 
moment when ſhe had been carried from 
the chapel glanced upon her mind, that 
moment when ſhe had called upon him 
for ſuccour, ſupplicated even to hear his 
voice once more, and when a blank 
filence, which, as ſhe believed, was that 
of death, had ſucceeded; as the anguiſh 
of that moment was now remembered, 
$ Ellena 
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Ellena became more than ever ſenſible of 
the happineſs of the preſent. 

Olivia, in thus relinquiſhing her daugh- 
ter ſo ſoon after ſhe had found her, ſuf- 
fered ſome pain ; but ſhe was conſoled by 
the fair proſpect of happineſs that open - 
ed to Ellena, and cheercd, by conſider- 
ing, that, though ſhe relinquiſhed, ſhe 
ſhould not loſe her, ſince the vicinity 
of Vivaldi's reſidence to La Pizza would 
permit a frequent intercourſe with the 
convent. 

As a teſtimony of ſingular eſteem, 
Paulo was permitted to be preſent at the 
marriage of his maſter ; when, as perched 
ina high gallery of the church, he looked 
down upon the ceremony, and witneſſed 
the delight in Vivaldi's countenance, the 
ſatisfaction in that of my © old Lord 
Marcheſe,” the penſive happineſs in the 
Counteſs di Bruno's, and the tender com- 
placency of Ellena's, which her vel, 

VOL. III. T partly 
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partly undrawn, allowed him to obſerve, 
he could ſcarcely refrain from expreſſing 


the joy he felt, and ſhouting aloud, « O / 
giorno felice! O! giorno felice Ie 


O happy day! O happy day! 
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CHAP.:-AI. 


„Ah! where ſhall I fo ſweet a dwelling find! 


For all around, without, and all within, F 


Nothing ſave what delightful was and kind, 
Ot goodneſs favouring and a tender mind, 
E'er roſe to view.“ 


Tuousox. 


Tur fete which, ſome time after the 
nuptials, was given by the Marcheſe in 
celebration of them, was held at a de- 
lightful villa, belonging to Vivaldi, a few 
miles diſtant from Naples, upon the bor- 
der of the gulf, and on the oppoſite ſhore 
to that which had been the frequent abode 
of the Marcheſa. The beauty of its fitu- 
ation and its interior elegance induced 
Vivaldi and Ellena to ſelect it as their 
chief reſidence. It was, in truth, a ſcene 
of fairy-land, The pleaſure-grounds ex- 

71 2 tended 
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tended over a valley, which opened to the 
bay, and the houſe ſtood at the entrance 
of this valley, upon a gentle ſlope that 
margined the water, and commanded the 
whole extent of its luxuriant ſhores, from 
the lofty cape of Miſeno to the bold 
mountains of the ſouth, which, ſtretching 
acroſs the diſtance, appeared to riſe out of 
the fea, and divided the gulf of Naples 
from that of Salerno. 

The marble porticoes and arcades of the 
villa were ſhadowed by groves of the beau- 
tiſul magnolia, flowering aſh, cedrati, ca- 
mellias, and majeſtic palms; and the cool 
and airy halls, opening on two oppoſite 
ſides to a colonnade, admitted beyond the 
rich foilage all the ſeas and ſhores of 
Naples, from the weſt; and to the eaſt, 
views of the valley of the domain, with- 
drawing among winding hills wooded to 
their ſummits, except where clifts of va- 


Tious-coloured granites, yellow, green, 
and 


13 


and purple, liſted their tall heads, and 


tbrew gay gleams of light amidſt tlie 


umbrageous landſcape. 

The ſtyle of the gardens, where lawns 
and groves, and woods, varied the undu- 
lating ſurface, was that of England, and 
of the preſent day, rather than of Italy; 
except © where a long alley peeping 
on the main,” exhibited ſuch gigantic 
loftineſs of ſhade, and grandeur of 
perſpective, as characterize the Italian 
taſte. 

On this jubilee, every avenue, and 
grove, and pavilion, was richly illumi- 
nated, The villa itſelf, where each airy 
hall and arcade was reſplendent with 
lights, and laviſhly decorated with flow- 
ers and the moſt beautiful ſhrubs, whoſe 
buds ſeemed to pour all Arabia's perfumes 
on the air,—this villa reſembled a fabric 
called up by enchantment, rather than a 
ſtructure of human art. 
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The dreſſes of the higher rank of viſt- 
tors were as ſplendid as the ſcenery, of 
which Ellena was, in every reſpect, the 
queen. But this entertainment was not 
given to perſons of diſtinction only; for 
both Vivaldi and Ellena had wiſhed that 
all the tenants of the domain ſhould par- 
take of it, and ſhare the abundant hap- 
pineſs which themſelves poſſeſſed ; fo that 
the grounds, which were extenſive enough 
to accommodate each rank, were relin- 
quiſhed to a general gaiety. Paulo was, 
on this occaſion, a ſort of maſter of the 
revels; and, ſurrounded by a party of his 
own particular ailociates, danced once 
more, as he had ſo often wiſhed, upon 
the moon-light ſhore of Naples. 

As Vivaldi and Ellena were paſſing the 
ſpot which Paulo had choſen for the ſcene 
of his feſtivity, they pauſed to obſerve 
his ſtrange capers and extravagant geſticu- 
lation, as he mingled in the dance, while 
every now-and-then he ſhouted forth, 

though 
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though half breathleſs with the heartinefs | 


of the exerciſe, © O! giorno felice! O! 
giorno felice !” 

On perceiving Vivaldi, and the ſmiles 
with which he and Ellena regarded him, 
he quitted his ſports, and advancing, 
«© Ah! my dear maſter,” faid he, do 
you remember the night, when we were 
travelling on the banks of the Celano, 
before that diabolical accident happened 
in the chapel of San Sebaſtian; don't 
you remember how thoſe people, who 
were tripping it away. ſo joyoufly, by 
moonlight, reminded me of Naples and 
the many merry dances I had footed on 
the beach here?“ | 

« I remember it well,” replied Vi- 
valdi. 

« Ah! Signor mo, you ſaid at the 
time, that you hoped we ſhould ſoon be 
here, and that then I ſhould friſł it away 
with as glad a heart as the beſt of them, 
The firſt part of your hope, my dear 

maſter, 
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maſter, you was out in, for, as it hap- 
pened, we had to go through purgatory 
before we could reach paradiſe ; but the 
fecond part is come at laft ;—for here [ 
am, ſure enough ! dancing by moonlight, 
in my own dear bay of Naples, with my 
own dear maſter and miſtreſs, in ſafety, and 
as happy almeg/t as myſelf; and with that 
old mountain yonder, Veſuvius, which I, 
forſooth! thought I was never to ſee 
again, ſpouting up fire, juſt as it uſed 
to do before we got ourſelves put into the 
Inquiſition! O! who could have fore- 
ſeen all this! O! giorno felice! O! 
giorno felice ” | 

* I rejoice in your happineſs, my good 
Paulo,” ſaid Vivaldi, « almoſt as much 
as in my own; though I do not entirely 
agree with you as to the comparative 
proportion of each.” 

„Paulo!“ ſaid Ellena, IJ am in- 
debted to you beyond any ability to re- 
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pay; for to your intrepid affection your 
maſter owes his preſent ſafety. I will not 
attempt to thank you for your attach 
ment to him; my care of your welfare ſhall 
prove how well I know it; but I wiſh to 
give to all your friends this acknowledg- 
ment of your worth, and of my ſenſe of 
wt.” 

Paulo bowed, and ſtammered, and 
writhed and bluſhed, and was unable to 
reply: till, at length, given a ſudden 
and lofty ſpring from the ground, the 
emotion, which had nearly ſtifled him, 
burſt forth in words, and “ O! giorno 
' felice! O] giorno felice!” flew from his 
lips with the force of an electric ſhock. 
They communicated his enthuſiaſm to 
the whole company; the words paſſed 
like lightening from one individual to ano- 
ther, till Vivaldi and Ellena withdrew 
amidſt a choral ſhout, and all the woods 
and ſtrands of Naples re-echoed with— 
« Q! giorno felice! O! giorno felice!“ 

«© You 
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« You ſce,” faid Paulo, when they had 
departed, and he came to himſelf again, 
* you ſee how people get through their 
misfortunes, if they have but a heart to 
bear up againſt them, and do nothing 
that can lie on their conſcience afterwards ; 
and how ſuddenly one comes to be happy, 
juſt, perhaps, when one is beginning to 
think one never is to be happy again! 
Who would have gueſſed that my dear 
maſter and I, when we were clapped up 
in that diabolical place, the Inquiſition, 
ſhould ever come out again into this 
world! Who would have gueſſed, when 
we were taken before thoſe old devils of 
Inquiſitors, fitting there all of a row in a 
place under ground, hung with black, 
and nothing but torches all around, and 
faces grinning at us, that looked as black 
as the gentry aforeſaid; and when I was 
not ſo much as ſuffercd to open my mouth; 
no! they would not let me open my mouth 
to my maſter !—who, I ſay, would have 
gueſſed 
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gueſſed we ſhould ever be let looſe again! 
who would have thought we ſhould ever 
know what it is to be happy ! Yet here we 
are all abroad once more! All at liberty! 
And may run, if we will, ſtraight ſorward, 
from one end of the carth to the other, 
and back again without being ſtopped ! 
May fly in the ſea, or ſwim in the ſky, 
or tumble over head and heels into the 
moon! For remember, my good friends, 
we have no lead in our conſciences to 
keep us down!“ 

«© You mean ſwim in the ſea, and fly 
in the ſky, I ſuppoſe,” obſerved a grave 


perſonage near him, but as for tumbling 
over head and heels into the moon! I 


don't know what you mean by that!” 

« Pſhaw !” replied Paulo, „who can 
ſtop, at ſuch a time as this, to think 
about what he means! I wiſh that all 
thoſe, who on this night are not merry 
enough to ſpeak before they think, may 
ever after be grave enough to think before 

they 
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they ſpeak ! But you, none of you, no! 
not one of you! I warrant, ever ſaw the 
roof of a priſon, when your maſter hap- 


pened to be below in the dungeon, nor 


know what it 1s to be forced to run away, 
and leave him behind to die by himſelf. 
Poor ſouls! But no matter for that, you 
can be tolerably happy, perhaps, notwith- 
ſtanding; but as for gueſſing how happy 
I am, or knowing any thing about the 
matter, O! its quite beyond. what you 
can underſtand. O giorno felice! O! 
giorno felice!” repeated Paulo, as he 
bounded forward to mingle in the dance, 
and O giorno ſelice!” was again ſhout- 
ed in chorus by his joyful-companions, 


THE END, 
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